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LIST OF SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS 


WITHDRAWN FROM 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


AND OFFERED FOR SALE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


geg- THE Books on THIS List are offered at low Prices for Cash only,—Payment should 


therefore be made, in every instance, WHEN THE ORDER IS GIVEN. 
: Published at Offered a 





Adam Bede, by George Eliot. 3 vols. ; . 
Against Wind and Tide, by Holme Lee. 3 vols. 
A Lady’s Tour round Monte Rosa . . 
Alexander, Sir J. E. Salmon Fishing in Canada 
Andersen, Hans C. ‘The Sandhills of Jutland 
Andros, A. C. Pen and Pencil Sketches in Spain 
Artist and Craftsman . . z ° ° ° 
Atkinson, T. W. Travels in Amoor . . . 
Aylmer, Captain. A Cruise in the Pacific. 2 vols. 
Baddington Peerage, The, by G. A. Sala. 3 vols. 
Beaton, P. Six Monthsin Reunion. 2 vols. . 
Bellew, J.C. Life in Christ, and Christ in Life 
Bertrams, The, by Anthony Trollope. 3 vols. . 
Boner, H. Chamois Hunting in Bavaria . . 
Brookes, Henry. The Fool of Quality. 2 vols. 
Brough, R. B. Which is Which? 2 vols. 
Brownrigg Papers, The, by Douglas Jerrold 
Burton, R. F. Lake Regions of Africa. 2 vols. 
Canning, George, Life of, by A. G. Stapleton 
Carlyle, T. Life of Frederick the Second. Vols. I, 
Castle Richmond, by Anthony Trollope. 3 vols. 
Cornwallis, Lord. Correspondence. 3 vols, . 
Cottages, The, in the Alps. 2 vols. . " F 
Cumming, Dr. The Great Tribulation . ‘ 
Davis, N. Researches in Carthage . ‘ ‘“ 
Days of My Life, by Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. 
Domenech, The Abbé, ‘Travels in North America 
Doran, Dr. Lives of the Princes of Wales 
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Drummond, Henry. Speeches in Parliament. 2 vols. 


Drury, A. H. Misrepresentation. 2 vols. 
Dufferin, Lord. Letters from High Latitudes 
Dunlop, the Misses. Wanderings in Brittany 
Edwards, W. Personal Adventures in India 

Elgin, Lord. Mission to China and Japan. 2 vols, 
Farrar, A S. Science in Theology . ‘ ‘ 
Filippo Strozzi, by 'T. A. Trollope . F . 
Forster, John. Arrest of the Five Members ° 
Fox, George, Life of, by J. S. Watson - P 
Frazer, Colonel, Letters from the Peninsula. 


Freer, M. W. Life and Times of Henry IV, 2 vols. 


Garibaldi, Recollections of, by a Lady (uncut) 
Grey, Mrs. The Little Beauty. 3 vols, . 
Greymore, a Tale - : é 


And more than One Thousand other Works of the Past and 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF 


MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


Illustrated with the Original Plates. ‘To be published in Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. 
each. 


On April 1st will be published, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Vot. I. 
With Twenty Illustrations. 


THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 
Essays from the Revue des Deux Mondes. 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS. 
Translated and Edited by LasceLLEs WRAXALL. 
2 vols post 8vo. 


Contents :—Geology of England—Ethnology—The Gipsies—Malt and Hops—Street 
Life—Mountebanks and Players—Costermongers—How Salt is procured—The Army— 
The Volunteers. On April 8th. 


SERBSKI PESME; 
OR, NATIONAL SONGS OF SERVIA. 


By OWEN MEREDITH. 
Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 


ROMAN CANDLES. 




















Post 8vo, 8s. This day. 
PRACTICAL MILITARY SURVEYING AND 
SKETCHING. 


By CAPTAIN DRAYSON, R.A. 
With numerous Diagrams. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. 





NEW SPORTING NOVEL. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH ; 
OR, HOW MR. SAWYER WENT TO THE SHIRES. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
For Schools and Families. 

By A. F. FOSTER, late Assistant-Commissioner on Education. 

With Eighty-seven Illustrations, Post 8vo, price 6s. 


THE THRESHOLD OF CHEMISTRY. 


An experimental Introduction. to the Science. 
By CHARLES WILLIAM HEATON, F.C, 
With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 4s. 
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NEW BOOKS AND WORKS IN PROGRESS. 





By Sir Francis Palgrave. 


History of Normandy and of 


England. 
Vols. I. and II., 8vo, 21s. each. 


By James Anthony Froude. 
1 


History of England from the 
Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 


Elizabeth. 
Vols. I. to VI., 8vo, 47. 2s, 


2. 
The Pilgrim: 

A Dialogue on the Life and Actions of 
King Henry the Eighth, By WiLLiam 
Tuomas, Clerk of the Council to Edward 
VI. Edited, with Notes, from the Ar- 
chives at Paris and Brussels, by J. A. 
FRoupDE. 

Uniform with the Editor’s History of 
England. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


By William Massey, M.P. 
History of England during the 
Reign of George the Third. 

Vols. I. IL. and IIL, 8vo, 12s. each. 
By Henry Thomas Buckle. 
History of Civilization in Eng- 

land. 
Vol. I., 8vo, 21s. 

Vol. IL., containing History of Civilization 
in Spain and Scotland, is nearly ready. 
By Robert Vaughan, D.D. 
Revolutions in English History. 


Vol. I. Revolutions of Race, 8vo, 15s. 
Vol. II. Revolutions in Religion, 8vo, 15s. 


By George Henry Lewes. 
The Biographical History of 


Philosophy. 
Library Edition, 8vo, 16s. 





By Arthur Helps. 

The Spanish Conquest in Ame- 
rica, and its Relation to the His- 
tory of Slavery and the Govern- 
ment of Colonies. 


Complete in Four Volumes, 8vo. 
Vols. I. and II., 28s. 
Vols. III. and IV., 16s. each. 


By Right Hon. Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, Bart. M.P. 


An Enquiry into the Credibility 
of the Early Roman History. 


Two vols., 8vo, 30s. 


By William Whewell, D.D., F.B.S. 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Mistory of the Inductive Sci- 


ences. 
Third Edition, Three Vols., 24s. 


By John Stuart Mill. 
Considerations on Representa- 
tive Government. 
8vo, nearly ready. 


By Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 
The Institutes of Justinian. 


With English Introduction, Translations, 
and Notes, 8vo, 15s. 


By D. Caulfeild Heron, LL.D. 
An Introduction to the History 


of Jurisprudence. 
8vo, 1/. 1s. 


By J. G. Phillimore, Q.€. 
Principles and Maaims of Ju- 
risprudence. 
8vo, 12s, 
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New and Recent Works. 


THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD MANIFESTED IN NATURAL LAW. 
By Joun Duncanson, M.D. Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 


THE LAW OF IMPERSONATION AS APPLIED TO ABSTRACT 
IDEAS AND RELIGIOUS DOGMAS. By 8. W. Hatt. Post 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE HUMAN MIND;; its Present State and 
Future Destination. By Ricnarp Grarran, M.D., Ex King’s Professor of the Practice 
of Medicine in Ireland, &c. vo, price 5s. 

** It is impossible to doubt the benevolent character of the writer of this book, or that it 
is the production of a deeply-reflecting mind.”—Ailas, 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ANTICIPATION OF AN APPROACH- 
ING END OF THE WORLD, and its bearing upon the Character of Christianity 
as a Divine Revelation. Including an Investigation into the primitive meaning of the 
Antichrist and Man of Sin, and an examination of the argument of the Fifteenth if 
Chapter of Gibbon ; forming the Fifth of the Baitt1e Prize Essays. By Sara 8S. Hey- if 
NELL. Crown 8vo, "cloth, price 2s, 6d. ‘ 


THOUGHTS IN AID OF FAITH ; gathered chiefly from Reeent Works i" 
in Theology and Philosophy. By Sara S. HENNELL. Post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth. a 


A HISTORY OF THE CREATION AND THE PATRIARCHS  ; or, 
Pentateuchism analytically treated. Vol. I. ‘ The Book of Genesis.’ Post 8vo, price 
6s. cloth. 

PRACTICAL RELIGION CONTRASTED WITH THEOLOGICAL 
— Discourses by Partie Wiuiiam Perritr, Ph.D. Crown 8yo, price 9s. 
cloth. 

THEISM, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL; or, Didactic Religious Utter- 
ances. By Francis Witt1AmM Newman, Author of “ The Soul,” * History of the He- 
brew Monarchy,”’ &c. One vol. 4to, price 8s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OF GENESIS, with a Commentary 
on the opening Portion, from the German of Dr. Peter von Bohlen, late Professor of 
Oriental Languages and Literature in the University of Kénigsberg. Edited by James 
Heyrwoop, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo, price 14s. 


THE POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE COMTE. Freely tran- 


slated and condensed by Harriet Martinrav. 2 vols. large post 8vo, 16s. ‘ b 


HISTORY OF THE HEBREW MONARCHY, from the Administration L 
of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By Francis Witt1am Newman, formerly Es 
Fellow of Balliol-College, Oxford, and Author of ‘‘ The Soul: her Sorrows and her : I 
Aspirations,’’ &c. The Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. iis 

WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT’S LETTERS TO A FEMALE FRIEND. e 
A complete Edition. Translated from the second German Edition. By CaTHerinE 
M. A. Couper. ‘Two vols. post 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY. By R. W. Mackay, 
M.A., Author of “ The Progress of the Intellect as exemplified in the Religious Deve- 
lopment of the Greeks and Hebrews.” Large post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, as exemplified in the Religious 
Development of the Greeks and Hebrews. By R. W. Mackay, M.A., Author of 
“The Rise and Progress of Christianity.’? Two vols. 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

THE. RELIGION OF THE HEART. A Manual of Faith and sities By 


Leigu Hunt. Foolscap 8vo, 6s. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
New Work by George Eliot. 


SILAS MARNER: THE WEAVER OF RAVELOE. By Grorce 


Exror, Author of * Adam Bede,” &c. In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 12s. 


II. 
Mr. Consul Petherick’s Sixteen Years’ Travel in Africa. 


EGYPT, THE SOUDAN, AND CENTRAL AFRICA, with Ex- 
plorations from Khartoum on the White Nile to the Regions of the Equator, being 
Sketches from Sixteen Years’ Travel. By Joun Petuenrick, F.R.G.S., Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul for the Soudan. In 8vo, with a Map, price 16s. 


III. 


THE PUNJAB AND DELHI IN 1887: being a Narrative of the 
Measures by which the Punjab was saved and Delhi recovered during the Indian Mutiny. 
By the Rev. J. Cave-Brown, Chaplain of the Punjab Movable Column. With Plans 
of the Chief Stations and of the different Engagements, and Portraits of Sir J. Lawrence, 
Bart., Sir H. Edwardes, Sir R. Montgomery, and Brigadier-General J. Nicholson. 2 
vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


IV. 
ENGLISH PURITANISM AND ITS LEADERS. Cromwerr— 


Mitron—Baxter—Bunyan. By Joun Tuttocn, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
Theology, St. Mary’s College, in the University of St. Andrews, and one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. In crown 8vo, uniform with “ Leaders of the 
Reformation,” by the same Author. Price 7s. 6d. 





v. 
THE MONKS OF THE WEST. By the Count pz MontaLEemBeERrt. 


An Authorised Translation. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


VI. 
The Third Edition. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE, 


Minister of Inveresk, containing Memorials of the Men and Events of his Time. In 
8vo, with a Portrait, price 14s. 


“ This book contains by far the most vivid picture of Scottish life and manners that has 
been given to the public since the days of Sir Walter Scott.”—Edinburgh Review. 


VI. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. 
LEADERS OF THE REFORMATION. Luraer—Carvin—La- 


TIMER—Knox. By Joun Tuttocu, D.D., Principal and Professor of Theology, St. 
Andrews, and one of Her Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary in Scotland. Second Edi- 
tion, crown 8yo, price 6s. 6d. 


“Dr. Tulloch is eminently fair and tolerant, and speaks throughout in the character of 
a historian, and not of a partisan. He is clearly a sincere seeker after truth—neither a 
blind idolater nor a reckless iconoclast. He is utterly above all the vulgar religious clap- 
trap into which his subject might have led an inferior man. Papist and Protestant, Lu- 
theran and Calvinist, Englishman and Scotchman—all are honestly and fairly dealt with.” 
—Saturday Review. 
VIII. 


THE NEW “EXAMEN;” or, An Inquiry into the Evidence of 


certain Passages in Lord Macaulay’s History of England. By Joun Paget, Esq,, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. In crown 8vo. 
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Seven ANSWERS to the Seven ESSAYS and REVIEWS, 


i>. 
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WITH 


THE LONDON REVIEW 
AND WEEKLY JOURNAL 
a 
SEVEN SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS, [| | 


Containing FULL and COMPLETE ANSWERS to the ESSAYS and REVIEWS. 
The First ANSWER appeared on Saturday, March 30th. 
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TueE Bishops have condemned the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” So far this is most satisfactory. But they 
have not yet been satisfactorily answered. It is not enough to silence doubts. They must be answered. 
Were this work embedded in the obscurity it deserves, we would be the last to disturb it. But it has 
become notorious; it has absorbed the popular attention. Minds hostile to the recognised belief of Chris- 
tendom are rejoicing in its treatment of Christian doctrines; and persons, sensitive and devout, are 
shocked b no lusive refutation has been given. The sale of this volume is very great. We 
are told— 

“There is great excitement in ‘the Row’ with respect to the well-known work ‘ Essays and Reviews.’ 
‘Editions’ are being brought out with the greatest speed, but even these fail to supply the demand. To 
our personal knowledge, Messrs. Longman’s establishment has been thronged daily, and purchasers are 
content to wait, or ‘call again in an hour’s time,’ to procure their copy. Orders cannot be taken. The 
law is, ‘first come, first served.’” 

We regret this unhappy popularity. But instead of indulging in useless regrets, we prefer to respond 
to a call increasingly urgent. It is, therefore, with great satisfaction that we are able to announce an 
arrangement by which an immediate and large circulation will be insured to our ‘‘ Seven Replies to the 
Seven Essays ;” for it is of the first importance that no delay should occur in supporting that vast moral 
interest throughout the length and breadth of the land which runs a risk of being injuriously affected if these 
widely-circulated and fallacious doctrines are to remain without answer or contradiction. We look at the 
subjects handled by these essayists from our stand-point as members of a common Christianity. We have 
no sect, or system, or preconceived theories to subserve. We are of no party but that of the people of Eng- f 
land, and we desire to advance nothing less and nothing more than that Christianity which has made Eng- ws ] 
land what it is. This is no trifling matter; it is no question about the interpretation of prophecy, or of i 
the lights and shadows of ethereal and transcendental distinctions. It touches the core of the national BY 
faith, undermines the fortress of our country’s greatness, and involves the great question whether our 
Reformation of the sixteenth century was a “limb broken and badly set,” or the resuscitation of long-hid- 
den but pure and ancient Christianity. * ] 


These questions, and the call made to us, we have determined to respond to. They demand a solution. : 7 
As far as we are concerned, it shall be given. We regard the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews” as the clever exhibi- ae y 
tion of a system of ill-considered disbelief and second-hand scepticism. Let us not foolishly try to smother : 
it, but to sift and probe it, and turn it up to the light, and give the whole thing that ventilation which the Pe 
large circulation of The London Review supplies. Fa 

We have no desire to enter on the subject in a merely controversial style, or to dispute about dogmas, 
as if gladiators fighting for victory. We live in an earnest and thoughtful age. Things, not words, are 
weighty. The logic of these men is open to every body’s inspection. The premises they lay down, the 
ordinary reader can appreciate. Holding the scales with judicial integrity, we will make our countrymen 
our jury, and wait with patience and with confidence for its verdict. 





















*,* Each Supplement will contain an Answer to one of the Essays and Reviews, 
preceded bya careful summary of the Essay or Review replied to. The price of the 
Number and Supplement together will be Sixpence unstamped, free by post Seven- 
pence, and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsagents, or direct from the 


OFFICE: 11 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 
W. LITTLE, Manager. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO/S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





-FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, By Ayrnony Trottore, Author of “ Barchester Towers,’’ 
&c. Three vols. post 8vo. Illustrated by J. E. Mitiais, R.A. Price One Guinea, 
cloth. 


HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE; describing Diseases, their Nature, Causes, and Symp- 
toms, with the most approved Methods of Treatment, the Properties and Uses of 
Remedies. By Joun Garpner, M.D. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 


JAPAN, the AMOOR, and the PACIFIC, A Voyage of Circumnavigation in the 
Imperial Russian Corvette “ Rynda,” in 1858-59-60, By Henry Artuur TILLEY. 
8vo, with Illustrations. 


RAGGED LONDON, By Joun Hoturnesueap. 
The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS: being an Abridged Translation of the Sanskrit 


Classic, the “ Hitopadesa.”” By Epwin Arnotp, M.A., Oxon., Author of * Education 
in India,”’ &c. With Illustrations by Harrison WerR. Crown 8vo. 


PHILO-SOCRATES, Among the Boys. By Witu1am Extis, Author of “ Outlines of 
Social Economy,”’ “ Progressive Lessons in Social Science,” &c. Price 1s. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Death of William 
the Conqueror. By J. A. St. Joun, Esq. In Two Vols. 8vo. 
*,* The Author has availed himself of the valuable information on important points 
of English History afforded by the Chronicles published by direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. 


PROMETHEUS' DAUGHTER, A Poem. By Cotonet James Apsorr. Crown 


8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
New Nove. 


AGNES TREMORNE. By I. Biacpen. Two Vols. Post 8vo. 


TEA PLANTING in the OUTER HIMALAYAH. By A. T. McGowan, 
Assistant-Surgeon 52d Light Infantry. With Illustrative Title and Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, price 5s. 


The TRAGEDY of LIFE: being Records of Remarkable Phases of Lunacy kept by 
a Physician. By Joun H. Brenten. Two Vols. post 8vo, 


EDUCATION in OXFORD: its Method, its Aids, and its Rewards. By James BE. 
Tuorotp Rogers, M.A., some time Public Examiner in Oxford, and one of the Dele- 
gates of the Oxford Local Examinations. Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


SCRIPTURE LANDS in connection with their History: with an Appendix, 
and Extracts from a Journal kept during an Eastern Tour in 1856-57. By the Rev. 
: Z Drew, Author of * Scripture Studies,” &c. Post 8vo, with a Map, price 1('s. 6d. 
cloth. 
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Miscellaneous Publications. 





Ackermann—The Christian Element in Plato and the Platonic 


Philosophy unfolded and set forth. By Dr. C.. Ackermann, Archdeacon at Jena. 

Translated from the German by Samuet Ratpu Asspury, B.A. Demy 8vo, price 

7s. 6d. 

‘* Most earnestly do we recommend this work to the study of all who lay claim to the’ 
power of thought and reflection.”— Eclectic Review. 

“ A thoughtful, eloquent, and beautiful treatise.”—Spectator. 


Auberlen—The Prophecies of Daniel and the Revelations of St. John 


viewed in their Mutual Relation, with an Exposition of the Principal Passages. By 
Professor C. A, AUBERLEN. Crown 8vyo, 78. 6d. 


Chalybeus’ Historical Development of Speculative Philosophy. 


Translated by Rev. ALFRED EDERSHEIM, Ph. D., Aberdeen. Demy 8vo, 6s. 


Cousin (M. Victor)—Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the 
Good. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


Cousin (M. Victor)—History of Modern Philosophy. Two vols. post 


8vo, 8s. 6d. 


Fleming—A Plea for the Ways of God to Man: being an Attempt 


to Vindicate the Moral Government of the World. By Witxiiam Fiemine, D.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Gerlach—Commentary on the Pentateuch. Translated from the 


German of Orro Von Gertacn, by Rev. Henry Downtna, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, 
Kingswinford. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


Gloag—The Primeval World: a Treatise on the Relations of Geo- 


logy to Theology. By Rev. Paton J. GioaG, Author of a “ Treatise on the Assurance 
of Salvation,” and a “ Treatise on Justification by Faith.» Crown 8vo, price 3s. cloth. 


Guericke—Manual of Church History. By H. E. Guericke, D.D., 


Professor of Theology, Halle. First Six Centuries. Medium 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Kahnis— Internal History of German Protestantism since the 
Middle of the last Century. By Professor Kaunis, of Leipsic. Feap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Neander on the Epistle to the Philippians, and on James. Post 
8vo, 3s. 


Schleiermacher’s Outline of the Study of Theology. Post 8vo, 4s, 


Vinet (Professor)—French Literature of the Eighteenth Century. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 


Zwingli; or, the Rise of the Reformation in Switzerland. A Life 
of the Reformer, with Notices of his Times and Contemporaries, By R, CuristoFFEL 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 





EDINBURGH: T. & T, CLARK. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 
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FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
DR. JOHN OWEN’S WORKS. CALVIN’S WORKS. 


FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
FIRST SERIES, Thirty-two vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 8/. 8s. Any Twelve vols. of First 

Series only (or more at same ratio), 3/. 3s. (Non-Subscribers’ price within brackets.) 

Contents of First Series. 

Hengstenberg’s Commentary on the Psalms. Three vols. [33s.] Hagenbach’s Com— 
pendium of the History of Doctrines. Two vols. [2ls.] Gieseler’s Compendium of Eccle- 
siastical History. Five vols. [2/. 12s. 6d.] Miiller on the Christian Doctrine of Sin. Two 
vols. [2ls.] Neander’s General Church History. Nine vols. [2/. 9s. 6d.] Olshausen 
on the Gospels and Acts. Four vols. [2/.2s.] Olshausen on the Romans. [10s. 6d.] 
Olshausen on the Corinthians, [9s.] Olshausen on the Galatians, Ephesians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians. [10s. 6d.] Olshausen on Philippians, Titus, and Timothy. [10s. 67.] 
Olshausen and Ebrard on the Hebrews. [10s. 6d.] Nitzsch’s System of Christian Doc- 
trine. [10s. 6d.] Havernick’s General Introduction to the Old Testament. [10s. 6d.] 

SECOND SERIES, Twenty vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 5/. 5s. 
Contents of Second Series. 

Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old Testament. Four vols. [2/.2s.] Ullman’s 
Reformers before the Reformation. Two vols. [2ls.] Keil’s Commentary on Joshua. 
One vol. [10s. 6d.] Keil’s Commentary on Kings and Chronicles. Two vols. [2Is.] 
Baumgarten’s Apostolic History. Three vols. [27s.] Stier on the Words of the Lord 
Jesus. Eight vols. (47. 4s.] 

THIRD SERIES, 1859, 1860, and 186]. 32. 3s. 
Contents of Third Series (so far as published). 

Kurtz’s History of the Old Covenant. Three vols. [1/. lls. 6d.] Stier on the Words 
of the Risen Saviour, &c. [10s. 6d.] Tholuck on the Gospel of St. John. [9s.] Hengsten- 
berg on Ecclesiastes, &c. [9s.] Tholuck’s Exposition of Christ’s Sermon on the Mount. 
[10s. 6d.] Ebrard on Epistles of John. [10s. 6d.] Dorner on the Person of Christ. 
Vols, I. and II. in the press. 


OWENS COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by Rev. Dr. GOOLD, Edinburgh, 


with the codperation of the Rev. J. EDMONSTONE, Ashkirk. In Twenty-four 
vols., 8vo. 








1. The Whole Works. Twenty-four vols. 67. 6s. 
2. The Miscellaneous Works, Sixteen vols. 44, 4s, 
8. The Theologoumena, &c. One vol., 8s. 6d. 
4, The Exposition of the Hebrews, Seven vols, 2/. 2s. 
5. Any separate Volume. 8s. 6d. 
The Publishers would particularly invite attention to this most complete Edition of 
Owen. Complete lists of contents of each volume and other particulars on application. 


CALVIN’S WORKS. In Fifty-one Vols., demy 8vo. N.B. As this Edition 


of Calvin is not stereotyped and will never be reprinted, and as the stock of several 
of the volumes is greatly reduced, early orders are respectfully recommended. 
1. Complete Sets in Fifty-one vols. (Original subscription price about 132) 91, 9s. 
The “ Letters,” edited by Dr. Bonnet. Two vols. 14s. 
2. Complete sets of Commentaries. Forty-five vols. 72. 17s. 6d. 
3. A Selection of Six vols. (or more at the same proportion), with the exception of the In- 
stitutes. Three vols. 14. 1s. 
4. The Institutes. Three vols. 17. 4s, 
5. Separate Volumes (except Institutes). 6s. 
The Contents of the Complete Sets, in Fifty-one vols., are as follows : 

Institutes of the Christian Religion, Three vols.; Tracts on the Reformation, Three 
vols.; Commentary on Genesis, Two vols.; Last Four Books of the Pentateuch, Four 
vols.; On Joshua, One vol.; The Psalms, Five vols.; Isaiah, Four vols.; Jeremiah and La- 
mentations, Five vols.; Ezekiel, Two vols; Daniel, Two vols.; Hosea, One vol.; Joel, 
Amos, and Obadiah, One vol. ; Jonah, Micah, and Nahum, One vol.; Habakkuk, Zepha- 
niah, and Haggai, One vol.; Zechariah and Malachi, One vol. ; Synoptical Evangelists, 
Three vols. ; John’s Gospel, Two vols.; Acts of the Apostles, Two vols.; Romans, One 
vol.; Corinthians, Two vols.; Galatians and Ephesians, One vol.; Philippians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians, One vol; Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, One vol.; Hebrews, One 
vol.; Peter, John, James, and Jude, One vol. 

Remittances may be made either direct or through any respectable bookseller. 
PUBLISHED BY T. AND T. CLARK, EDINBURGH. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 





This day, price 6s., No. XXIV. 





CONTENTS. 

I. M. de Tocqueville. VIII. Port Royal. 

II, The Diplomatic Service. IX. Politics and Faith, ; 
III. National Education. X. Plato: his Physics and Metaphysics. 
IV. Japanese Romance. XI. The Author of Paul Ferroll. 

V. Mr. Maine on Ancient Law. XII. Three Men and Three Eras: Wash. 
VI. The Memoirs of Mrs. Piozzi. ington, Jackson, Buchanan. 
VII. Prussia and the German Confedera- | XIII. Books of the Quarter suitable for 

tion. Reading-Societies, 





Tue Natronat REviEw, in defining its distinctive position, may dispense with the language 
of promise, and appeal to the results of the last six years. 

It leaves to the Magazines the office, which they so well discharge, of furnishing in- 
tellectual amusement, and holding the mirror up to life, with only incidental and variable 
moral purpose. 

It leaves to the other Quarterlies the office of representing some constituted party in 
Church or State; whose political or ecclesiastical creed forms their fixed centre of gravity, 
and determines the direction and latitude of their critique on literature, art, manners, and 
philosophy. 

Warring with no interest, and identified with none, it is free to approach every problem 
from the scientific side, to treat it with conscientious thoroughness, and seek for it a judicial 
solution. To learn the policy of a party or the doctrines of a sect, the reader must look 
elsewhere; but if he cares for the principles which underlie the conflicts of the hour, if he 
is eager rather for the opening truth of the future than the watchwords of the past, he will 
meet in the Natrona Review the sympathy of men who have nothing to prop up and 
nothing to destroy, but are resolved to carry every discussion to the ultimate test of reality 
and right. 

The break-up of old feuds and factions has made room for a journal conducted in this 
spirit. In every stratum of educated English society, liberal men abound who can wel- 
come trustworthy reports of the newer aspects of religious and philosophic thought, and 
are glad to seek light on their political duties in the atmosphere rather of the closet than 
of the clubs, On the quiet strength of this growing class the Review has relied through 
occasional storms of partisan displeasure. At the same time, it has never, by any cos- 
mopolitan professions (which are but another form of party narrowness), contradicted 
its name of “ National.” In times of foreign conflict, the Reviewers have not construed 
the relations of international justice to the invariable disparagement of their own country. 
In the discussion of internal reform, they have protested against the imitation of alien 
democracies, and traced a method truly historical for the adequate expansion of politi- 
cal franchise. In demanding free development for the religious thought and life of Eng- 
land, they have never treated the existing creeds and churches as effete, or despaired of 
their enlargement to the spiritual exigencies of the nation. The notices, though numer- 
ous, of foreign literature and history only serve to make clearer the general tone of hearty 
reverence for the distinctive bases of English character, life, and institutions. 

Of the literary workmanship of the Review, the Conductors are perhaps less at liberty 
to speak than of its spirit and principles. They may, however, be permitted, in evidence 
of its quality, to refer to the volumes already republished from its pages. 

In one respect the Natronar Review enters, with the year 1861, upon a new stage. The 
publishers, with the experience of several years to guide them, are taking a considerable 
stake in the publication. Their direct interest in it, however, will in no way affect the 
literary management except by disembarrassing it of business cares; and obtaining for it, 
as they hope, the encouragement of an ample and growing success. 
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NEW BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY J. H. & JAS, PARKER, 


OXFORD, anv 377 STRAND, LONDON. 








Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, 12. 10s, cloth, 

A GRAMMAR of the GREEK LANGUAGE. By WILLIAM EDWARD 
JELF, B.D., late Student and Censor of Christ Church. Third Edition, enlarged and 
improved, with an additional Index to the Constructions of the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles. 

Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, price 15s. 
MEMOIR of JOSHUA WATSON. Edited by EDWARD CHURTON, Arch- 


deacon of Cleveland. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s. 


A MANUAL of MONUMENTAL BRASSES; comprising an Introduction 
to the Study of these Memorials, and a List of those remaining in the British Isles 
With 200 Illustrations. By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A., of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford, Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the County Asylum, 
Gloucester. With the sanction of the Oxford Architectural Society. 


Just published, 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


THE STUDY of HISTORY. Two Lectures delivered by GOLDWIN 
SMITH, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 


Now ready, Second Edition, feap. 8vo, price ds. cloth, 
PASS and CLASS; an Oxford Guide Book through the Course of Litere 


Humaniores, Mathematics, Natural Science, and Law and Modern History. By 
MONTAGU BURROWS, M.A. 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 


ST. PAUL in BRITAIN; or, the Origin of British as opposed to Papal 
Christianity. By the Rev. R. W. MORGAN, Author of “ Verities of the Church.” 
“The Churches of England and Rome,” “ Christianity and Infidelity intellectually 
contrasted,” &c. 

Recently published, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 

SERMONS on the BEATITUDES, with others mostly preached before 
the University of Oxford. To which is added a Preface relating to the recent Volume 
of “Essays and Reviews.” By the Rev. GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., Head 
Master ot Winchester College. 


Lately published, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
A HISTORY of the CHURCH, from the Edict of Milan, A.D. 313, to the 
Council of Chalcedon, a.v. 451. By WILLIAM BRIGHT, M.A., Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, late Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the Scottish Church. 


Just published, 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

A NEW CATENA on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES, A Practical and Exeget- 
ical Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul to the Philippians. In which are exhibited 
the Results of the most learned Theological Criticisms, from the Age of the Early 
Fathers down to the present time. Edited by the late Rev. HENRY NEWLAND, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Mary Church, Devon, and Chaplain to the Bishop of Exeter. 

*,.* The Epistle to the Ephesians, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


SHORT NOTES on the ACTS of the APOSTLES, intended for the Use of 
Teachers in Parish Schools, and other Readers of the English Version. By HENRY 
DOWNING, M.A., Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Kingswinford. 

Third Edition, just published, in feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
THE TWO HOMES; a Tale, by the Author of “ Amy Grant.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ONE OF THEM. By Cuaruzs Lever. With 28 Illustra- 


tions. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. By Cuartezs 


Dickens. Post 8vo, 6s. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Cuartzs Dickens. With 


16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE. By the Rev. A. A. Moran. 


Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


A PACKET OF SEEDS, SAVED BY AN OLD GAR- 


DENER. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR. A Story 


of an Interdict. By T. A. Trottope. Post 8vo, 12s. 


FILIPPO STROZZI. A Biography. By Tuomas ApoLpuus 


TROLLOPE. Post 8vo, 12s. 


A DECADE OF ITALIAN WOMEN. By Tuomas Apot- 


PHUs TROLLOPE. With Portrait. Post 8vo, 22s. 


THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR DUKE OF 
ze a agp ty i < Cuartes Duke Yonere. With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. 
HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND 


BURKE. By Tuomas Macxnicut. Vol. III., completing the Work, 20s. 


ROBERT BLAKE, ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 


Based on Family and State Papers. By Hepwortu Dixon. Cheap Edition, Post 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


WILLIAM PENN. An Historical Biography. By Witu1am 


Hepworty Dixon. With a Portrait. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 





HISTORY. 
SOCIAL ASPECTS OF THE ITALIAN REVOLUTION: 


in a Series of Letters from Florence. By TuEoposia TRoLLoPE. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ITALY FROM THE ABDICATION OF 


NAPOLEON I. By Isaac Butt, M.P. In 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


COSTUME IN ENGLAND. By F. W. Farrnort. A New 


Edition, with Additions and nearly 700 Woodcuts by the Author. Crown 8vo, 16s. 


MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. By Henry Mortey. 


With 80 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 
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In a few days, in One Volume, crown 8vo, 


The Divine Covenants: their Nature and Design ; or, the Covenants 
considered as successive Stages in the Development of the Divine purposes of mercy. 
By Joun Ke ty. 





DR. PYE SMITH’S THEOLOGICAL LECTURES. 


Second and Cheaper Edition, in One large Volume, 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 


First Lines of Christian Theology. By John Pye Smith, D.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S, F.G.S. Edited by Witt1am Farrer, LL.B., Secretary and Librarian 
of New College, London. 


Full Reply to the Arguments in “Essays and Reviews” in the 


British Quarterly Review for January. 








Second Edition, with Additions, in crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


Lights and Shadows of Church Life in Australia; including 
Thoughts on some Things at Home. By T. Binney. To which is added, “ Two Hun- 
dred Years Ago; Then and Now.” 

“ The book is a remarkable one, not only for the intrinsic interest of the matter which 
forms its principal topic—the Church of the Future—but on account of the parties between 
whom the correspondence originated, the theatre on which it was carried on, and the spirit 
which was manifested throughout the discussion.” —Edinburgh Review (New Number). 





In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, cloth, a New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
History of the Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern Times; 


together with the Process of Historical Proof. By Isaac Taytor. 
By the same Author, 


The World of Mind; an Elementary Book. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


cloth. 





Second and Cheaper Edition, in fcap 8vo, price 2s. cloth limp, 


Power in Weakness: Memorials of the Rev. William Rhodes. By 


the Rev. Cuarxes StanrorD, Author of “ Friendship with God,” “ Secret Prayer,” &c. 


By the same Author, 


Central Truths. Square crown 8vo, price 6s. 6d. cloth, red edges. 





In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


Psychology and Theology ; or, Psychology applied to the Investiga- 


tion of Questions relating to Religion, Natural Theology, and Revelation. By RicuaRp 
Avtiorr, LL.D. 


John Howard: a Memoir. By Hepworth Dixon. Popular Edition, 


in feap 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 








Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


Ages of Christendom before the Reformation. By John Stoughton. 








LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, 
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New Edition, revised and enlarged, price 12s., post 8vo, cloth, 


THE CELT, THE ROMAN, AND THE SAXON. 


A HISTORY OF THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF BRITAIN, DOWN TO THE 
CONVERSION OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS TO CHRISTIANITY. 


Illustrated by the Ancient Remains brought to light by recent research, 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
With numerous Engravings. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25 PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Just published, price One Shilling, 


UNITARIAN MISSIONARY PAPERS: 


Consisting of— 
I. “ The Religious Condition of the People.’ By George Beaumont. 


II. “ How to make Unitarian Christianity produce its due Effect on the Public Mind.” 
By J. C. Street. 


III. “ Unitarianism, its Mission and its Missionaries.’’ By Witu1am Binns. 


LONDON: E. T. WHITFIELD, 178 STRAND. LIVERPOOL: HENRY YOUNG, 
12 SOUTH CASTLE STREET. 





Under an entirely New Management. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A JOURNAL OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 





ESTABLISHED 1816. 


Price Fourpence, unstamped; Fivepence, stamped. 


CONTENTS. 

REVIEWS OF ALL THE New Books. 

REPORTS OF ALL THE LEARNED SOCIETIES, 
Notices OF ALL THE Fine Arts EXHIBITIONS. 
THe Fine Arts. 

Music AnD THE Drama, &c. &e. 





OFFICE, 4 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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Just published, post 8vo, price 6s, 6d. cloth, 


NEW RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS, 
BY DOUGLAS CAMPBELL. 


‘* FACTS ARE GOD’s woRDS.”—Geo. Combe, 

“THERE ARE GLADDENING DREAMS TO REFRESH THE SOJOURNER ON THE PRECINCTS OF 
ETERNITY ;—FROM TIME TO TIME PROPHETIC WHISPERS FALL UPON HIS EAR THAT THERE IS A 
LIGHT AND A DAY.”—Fichte : Smith’s Translation. 

“ This book, from its boldness and frankness, cannot fail to strike and stir many a mind.” 
—lIllustrated News of the World. 

‘“‘ The elements of an advanced philosophy, of a liberal religion of the highest morality, 
and some of the incidents and much of the interest of dramatic fiction, are blended in this 
touching and instructive work. . . . It has two advantages over the Oxford Essays ; 
it is plainer, and is more outspoken. . . . We recommend those who come across this 
book to delight and enrich themselves with the world of beautiful thoughts which it places 
at their disposal.”— The National Reformer. 

“Its leading idea is that all phenomena, as well of the moral and spiritual as of the 
material world, are evolved from a divine law and order.”— Westminster Review. P 

“ We cannot but admire the strong religious tone which pervades this volume, and its 
boldness of opinion, and eloquence, and force.”—Paisley Herald. 


LONDON : GEORGE MANWARING (SUCCESSOR TO JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





In Crown 8vo, price 6s. 


HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL TERMS AND GEOLOGY. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 
Author of “ Text-Books of Geology.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 66, PRICE 6s., WILL BE PUBLISHED APRIL 1. 


ConTENTs : 
1. Motley’s United Netherlands. 
2. Iceland and its Physical Curiosities. 
3. The Sinaitic MS. of the Greek Testament. 
4. Canada. 
5. Dixon’s Personal History of Lord Bacon. 
6. The Impending Crisis in America. 
7. The Historic Element in Ballads. 
8. Our Commerce with China. 
9. Theological Liberalism, 
10. Continental Affairs. 
11. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books, 


LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, & HODDER, 18 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD ; 
AND SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO., STATIONERS HALL COURT. 





Published this day, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


PERSONAL DUTIES AND SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


A Volume of Discourses on Christian Conduct and Character. 
By the late JOSEPH HUTTON, LL.D. 
Edited, with a Prefatory Sketch of the Author, by his Son, Josepn Henry Horton, B.A. 
With a Portrait. 
LONDON : E, T. WHITFIELD, 178 STRAND. 
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. The Relations of Art to Religion. 


. Mr. Spurgeon and his Popularity. 
. Latham and Grimm on the Ethnology of 


. The Clubs of London, 
. Ancient India. 
- The Phasis of Force. 


. Charles Waterton. 


. Unspiritual Religion: Professor Rogers. 


. George Sand. 

. Colonel Mure and the Attic Historians. 
. Hashish. 

. Ben Jonson. 


. Ghosts of the Old and New School. 
- Mr. Gladstone’s Homer and the Homeric 


. The Troubadours, 
- Hegel’s Philosophy of History, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS. 


_ 





— 


Contents of No. XXIII. 6s. 


Chateaubriand. 

Frederick the First, King of Italy. 
The Statutes at Large. 
Demosthenes. 

Tests for the Public Service. 
Eugénie de Guerin. 

Old Creeds and New Beliefs, 


8. The Growth of Italian Unity. 
9. Ethical and Dogmatic Fiction. 
10. The Autobiography of Dr. Alex- 
ander Carlyle. 
11. The Slave States and the Union. 
12. Books of the Quarter suitable for 
Reading Societies. 


Contents of No. VII. 5s. 


William Wordsworth. 


Balzac en Pantoufles, By Léon Gozlan. 





Germany. 


6. The Literature of Spirit-Rapping. 

7. The Crédit Mobilier and Banking Compa- 
nies in France. 

8. Strauss and German Hellenism. 

9. The Slave-Empire of the West. 

10. Books of the Quarter. 


Contents of No. VIII. 5s. 


Aurora Leigh. 
Secondary Punishments. 


6. The Mutual Relation of History and Reli- 
gion. 

7. Memoirs of St. Simon. 

8. The Foreign Policy of the English Ministry. 

9. Books of the Quarter, 


Contents of No. IX. 5s. 


Mr. Lever’s Novels. 

Recent Researches in Central Africa. 

London Street Architecture. 

The Alleged Non-existence of Shakespeare. 

Critical Theories of Baur, and others, on the 
Fourth Gospel. 

Miss Bronté. 


7. Lord Brougham. 
8. The Manchester Exhibition. 
9. The University of London and Middle-Class 
Education. 
10. The New Parliament. 
11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


Contents of No. X. 5s, 


The Reform of the Army. 
The Autobiography of a Mohammedan Gen- 
tleman. 


The ultimate Laws of Physiology. 





6. Alexander Smith’s Poetry. 
7. Popular Legends and Fairy Tales. 
8. Béranger. 
9. The Military Revolt in India. 
10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


Contents of No. XI. 5s. 


Principles of Indian Government, 


The Czar Nicholas. 


7. The World of Mind by Isaac Taylor. 
8. Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Poems. 
9. Civilisation and Faith. 
10. The Monetary Crisis. 
11. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies, 


Contents of No. XII. 5s. 


Merope: a Tragedy. By Matthew Arnold. 

Strauss’s Life of Ulrich von Hutten, 

Recent Contributions to the Study of Latin 
Literature. 

Swedenborgiana. 

The Old English Nobility. 


6. Religion and Society: Paley and Channing. 

7. Lord Grey on Reform, 

8. The Waverley Novels, 

9. Louis Napoleon at Home and Abroad. 

10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


Contents of No, XIII. 5s. 


Age. 


Mr. Kingsley’s Poems. 





6. Mahomet. 
7. Charlatan Poetry: Martin Farquhar Tup- 


per. 
8. Comte’s Life and Philosophy. 
9. The State of Parties. 

10. Books ot the Quarter, 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents of 


1, Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. 

2. The Relations of France and England. 

8. The Sculptures from Halicarnassus in the 
British Museum, 

4. Woman, 

5. Russian Literature and Alexander Pushkin. 

6. = — Rebellion: Mr. Sanford and Mr. 

orster. 


Contents of 
1, Crabbe. 
2. The Autobiography of Catherine II. 
3. The Results of Short Imprisonments. 
. Virgil and his Modern Critics. 
5. Count Miot de Melito and the French Revo- 


te 


lution. 
Contents of 
1. ~ E. B. Lytton, Novelist, Philosopher, and 
‘oet. 


2. Mommsen’s History of Rome. 

3. Social Innovators and Reformers. 

4, The Present State of Photography. 

5. Mill on Liberty. 

. Morley’s Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. 


a 


No. XIV. 6s. 
7. Mr. Trollope’s Novels. 
8. The Zouave and kindred Languages. 
9. Charles Dickens. 
10. Professional Religion, 
11. Note in answer to Coionel Mure. 
12. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


No. XV. 6s. 

6. False Morality of Lady Novelists. 

7. The Religion of the Working Classes. 
8. Longfellow. 

9. Mansel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 
10. Parliamentary Reform. 

11. Books of the Quarter. 


No. XVI. 6s. 
7. D’Aguesseau and French Jurisprudence. 
8. Peasant Life in Russia. 
9. The true Difficulties of the Italian Ques- 
tion. 
10. Schleiermacher’s Life and Times. 
11. Present Aspects of Parliamentary Reform. 
| 12. Books of the Quarter, 


Contents of No. XVII. 6s. 


Glaciers and Glacier Theories. 

. Peasant Life in Hungary. 

The People of the Arabian Nights. 
The Settlement of New England. 
Utopian Banquets. 

. The Apostolic Age. 
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7. John Milton, 

8. The Bertrams. 

9. Revelation; what it is not and what it is. 
10. Italy; its Prospects and Capacities, 

11. Books of the Quarter. 


Contents of No. XVIIL 6s. 


1. George Canning. 

2. The Teneriffe Astronomical Expedition. 
3. Senior’s Journal in Turkey and Greece. 
4. Royer-Collard. 

5. Tennyson’s Idylls. 

6. The Navy; its Want of Men. 


Contents of 


1. Mr. Kingsley’s Literary Errors and Ex- 
cesses. 

2. The Foreign Office: Classic or Gothic. 

3. Whately’s Edition of Paley's Ethics, 

4. The Blind. 

5. Intemperance ; its Causes and Cures. 


Contents of 


1, Plutarch’s Lives: Clough. 

2. The Testimony of Geology to the Age of the 
Human Race. 

3. The Budget and the Treaty in their relation 
to Political Morality. 

4. St. Thomas of Canterbury and his Bio- 

graphers. 
5. Madame Récamier. 


Contents of 
1. Edmond About. 
2. The Natural History of the Ancients. 
3. Michelet’s Life of Richelieu. 
4. The Devils of Loudun. 
5. Horace. 
6. What is the House of Lords? 
7. William Caldwell Roscoe’s Poetry. 


7. Tudor Legislation: Mr, Froude and Mr. 
Amos. 
8. The Poetry of the Old Testament. 
9. John Stuart Mill. 
10. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading- 
Societies. 


No. XIX. 6s, 
6. Theodore Parker. 
7. England’s Policy in the Congress. 
8. Darwin on the Origin of Species. 
9. The History of the Unreformed Parliament, 
and its Lessons. 
10. Books of the Quarter. 


No. XX. 6s. 
6. The Acts of the Apostles; how far Histo- 
trical? 
7. The Reform Bill: its real Bearing and ulti- 
mate Results. 
8. Christianity in Japan. 
9. Papal Rome. 
10. Cerebral Psychology: Bain. 
11. Mr. Bright, painted by himself. 


No XXI. 6s. 

8. De Biran’s Pensées. 

9. The Protestant and Catholic Revolt from 
the Middle-Scheme of Henry VIII. 

10. The Novels of George Eliot. 

11. Mr. Gladstone. 

12. Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading 
Societies. 





Contents of No. XXII. 6s. 


1. The Franks and the Gauls. 

2. The English Translators of Homer. 
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Globe Insurance, 


CORNHILL & CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
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DIRECTORS. 
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The following are examples of the Profits accruing on Globe Participating Life Policies under the 
BONUS declared as at 3lst December, 1858: 





| Bonus applied— 


| AGE : Original Complete ||_ nara ii 
at Date of | Original Sum Annual Years 
Policy. | i “By Addition’ By a og 
| 
| 


Insured. Premium. in force. 
to Policy. in C 





£ £ 8s. d, £ ~ 

25 1000 21 2 i| 72 27 

35 1000 28 2 6 | 72 32 

40 1000 32 15 0 | 72 35 

50 1000 45 12 6 HI 72 42 
(Policies of One to Five complete Fears Participate in proportion.) 


The above Profits are equivalent—If added to the Policy—to a Reversionary Sum at Death equal to 
One Pound Four Shillings per Cent. ad Annum on the um Insured for each of the completed years of the 
Policy :—Or, If taken as an Immediate Cash Payment, it is, at most ages, considerably more than One 


Year’s Premium 
ANNUITY, ENDOWMENT, and REVERSIONARY business transacted. 
‘o charge for Volunteer, Rifle, and Militia Service within the United Kingdom. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Every description of Fire Insurance undertaken by the Globe at moderate rates. 
Forms and full particulars may be obtained at the Offices of the Company, or from any of the Agents. 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH, Secretary. 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION 
Are Effectually Cured by 


KEATING'’S COUCH LOZENCES. 
Copy of a Letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER (the well-known Author on 
“ Guns and Shooting”). 
“ Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hants. 

“ Srr,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by 
taking only a few of your LOZENGES, I had a Cough for several weeks that defied all 
that had been prescribed for me; and yet I got completely rid of it by taking about half a 
small box of your Lozenges, which I find are the only ones that relieve the Cough without de- 
ranging the stomach or digestive organs.—I am, sir, your humble servant, P, HAWKER. 

“To Mr. Keating, 79 St. Pau!’s Churchyard.” 

Sold in Boxes, ls. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 
KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all Druggists. 

N.B. As a proof of the value of these Lozenges, the sale last year exceeded TEN Tons. 


KEATINC’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD-LIVER OIL, 
Perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, having been ana- 
lysed, reported on, and recommended by Professors Taytor and THomson, of Guy’s and St. 
Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. Perera, say, that ** The finest oil is 
that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this will be found to possess in a 
high degree. Half-pints 1s. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d., and Five-pint Bottles 10s. 6d., 
Imperial Measure.—79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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QUALITY. 
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GENTLEMEN’S. 
Horizontal Construction, enamel 
dial, 4 holes jewelled .. 
Ditto, gold dial and strong case.. 
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FOR MEDICAL MEN, DEAD SECONDS :—GOLD, 20 Gs.; SILVER, 12 Gs. 
SUPERIOR LEVER, WITH CHRONOMETER BALANCE—GOLD, 27, 23, and 19 Gs. 
BENNETT'S POCKET CHRONOMETER-—GOLD, 50 Gs.; SILVER, 40 Gs. 


Every Watch skilfully Examined, Timed, and its Performance Guaranteed. 


Post-Office Orders, payable as under, will receive prompt attention. 


JOHN BENNETT, 65 & 64 Cheapside, and at the City Observatory, 
62 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT 
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Public generally, that, by a novel application of his unrivalled Machinery for making Steel 
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RIAL, and, above all, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
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Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of quality; and they are put 
up in the usual style of boxes, containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, J. G. has introduced his 


WAANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 


which are especially adapted to their use, being of different degrees of flexibility, and with 
fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other respectable Dealers in Steel 
Pens.—Merchants and Wholesale Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 
96 New Street, Birmingham; 


91 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK ; anv at 37GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 
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16s. | size ‘Tea and Coffee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of En- 
60s. | gravings, with prices attached, sent — post gratis, Spoons 
rged one-third more. 


Handsome Fish Carver, in Case ce ee ° 
12 Pairs Ivory Handled Dessert Knives and Forks . i 
12 Pairs Pearl Handled ditto ditto . . . . . « » 80s,! and Forks of equal quality usually c 


The above prices will give some idea of the stock. This Establishment is the oldest of its class in London, having 
been well known as the Golden Ball of Bowyer Row (now Ludgate Street), in the reign of Elizabeth; it is hoped this 
will be a guarantee of the quality of its manufactures, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


Thomas West, 18, Ludgate Street, London. Manvfactory, Victoria Works. | 





Best quality. Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
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1Gravy Spoon ..070 0106 O110 0130 
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1 Mustard Spoon,do. 0 18 0 26 0 30 0 36 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs. 0 36 046 0650 070 

1 Pair Fish Carvers. 1 00 176 1120 1180 

1 Butter Knife ..030 0650 0690 0 70 

: 1 Soup Ladle see 0120 0160 0176 1 00 

BREAKFAST CRUETS, 20s. 6 Egg Spoons (gilt) . 0100 0150 0180 1 10 

UsvaLty CHARGED 35s. Complete Service £101210 14 96 17 60 20126 
Handsome Four-Glass Cruet Frame . «. 2 » « 208. , 
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APRIL 1861. 
Art. I.—M. DE TOCQUEVILLE. 
Guvres et Correspondance inédites d Alexis de Tocqueville, précédées 
dune Notice par Gustave de Beaumont. 2 vols. Paris, 1861. 
It is a very difficult question to decide at what distance of time 
after a great man’s death his biography should be given to the 
world. If it is put forth at once, as interest and affection would 
TE naturally dictate, while the world is yet ringing with his fame, 
and his friends yet grieving for his loss, when every one is eager 
ze to know more of a man of whom they had heard so much, the 
sentiments it excites will be more vivid, and the treatment it 
Siz receives will be more gentle; it will be read more widely, and 
Tily handled more tenderly ; enmity will be silenced and criticism 
3 10! softened by the recency and the sadness of the severance. But, 
2 100 on the other hand, much must be sacrificed for the sake of those 
eH advantages. If the deceased has been a statesman, considera- 
0 180 tions of political propriety compel silence, or only half disclo- 
0140 sures, in reference to transactions which perhaps more than most 
$e others would throw light upon his character; his reasons for 
+4 what he did himself, and his judgments of what was done by 
1 00 others, have often to be suppressed out of generous discretion, 


or from obligations of promised secrecy: and thus only a muti- 


ry lated and fragmentary account of his thoughts and deeds can be 
ices, | laid before the public. Or if, without being a politician, he has 
), £5; | mixed largely with his fellows, as most great men must have 
ra | done,—if he has lived intimately with the celebrated and the 
son powerful, and poured out in unreserved correspondence with his 
more. friends his estimates of the characters and actions of those 
“ whom he has known and watched,—and if his abilities and op- 
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portunities rendered these estimates of singular interest and 
value,—we are doomed to a still severer disappointment. For 
these, which are precisely the things we most desire to learn, 
and for which we should most treasure his biography, are pre- 
cisely the things which must be withheld. His contemporaries 
and associates, the objects of his free criticism, and it may be of 
his severe judicial condemnation, are still living; their charac- 
ters must be spared, and their feelings nust be respected; the 
work must be garbled and impoverished by asterisks and omis- 
sions, and all the richest and most piquant portions of it must 
be postponed to a more distant day. If, in order to avoid these 
inconvenient and enforced discretions, the publication of the life 
be delayed till the generation to which it belonged has passed 
away, the necessity for suppression will be escaped, but half the 
interest in the subject will have died out. The man, unless he 
belonged to the very first order of great men, will have become 
one of the ordinary figures of history ; his memory may still be 
cherished by many, but his name will no longer be in every 
mouth. The delineation of his character may be incomparably 
more complete and perfect than it could have been at an earlier 
period, but comparatively few will care to read it; it may be 
infinitely more instructive, but it can never be half as in- 
teresting, for those who would especially have drawn interest 
and instruction from its pages are gone where all biography is 
needless. If the subject of the narrative were a public man, 
his life may still furnish valuable materials for the history of his 
times; if he were a great thinker, or philosopher, or discoverer, 
the details of his mental formation and operations may throw 
much interesting light upon psychology and morals; but if he 
were only, or mainly, a good man or a social celebrity, it is often 
hard to see why after so many years any account of him should 
be given to the world at all. 

But these are not the only doubtful questions which those 
who contemplate biography have to consider. It is not easy to 
decide who would be the fittest person to undertake the deli- 
neation of the character and the narration of the career—a wi- 
dow, a son, ora brother, or a bosom friend—or an unconnected 
literary man, capable of full appreciation, but not disturbed by 
too vivid sympathies. The family of the deceased may of 
course be expected to know him more thoroughly than any 
mere acquaintance could do; they have watched him more 
closely and more continuously ; they alone have seen him in his 
most unbent and therefore most natural, though not perhaps 
his best, moments; they, more than others, can tell what he was 
in those private relations of life which, usually but not always, 
afford the clearest insight into the inner nature of the man. 
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But, on the other hand, they will seldom have known him in his 
younger days—his widow rarely, his son never; they will 
generally be withheld by reverence from any keen critical 
judgment of his attributes or actions; or, if not, their criticism 
will carry with it a semblance of unseemliness, and they will 
scarcely be able to estimate rightly the real space which he 
filled in the world’s eye, the particular points which the world 
will wish to hear, and the degree and kind of detail which it 
will bear. They will be apt to fall both into indiscriminate and 
excessive eulogy,-and into voluminous and wearisome minute- 
ness. A very intimate and attached friend, especially if he be 
not also a man of the world, will be exposed to many of the 
same dangers, though in a less degree. On the other hand, if 
the materials are put into the hands of a professional writer, 
well chosen, and really competent by comprehension and just 
appreciation to treat the subject, the probability is that he will 
give the public what it wants to know, and will bestow that 
righteous and measured admiration which the general judgment 
can ratify ; but it is certain that he will never satisfy the family, 
who will be pretty sure to condemn him as unsympathising, 
critical, and cold. 

Again: how, and on what principle, is the biographer to 
hold a fair balance between what is due to his readers and what 
is due to his hero? The real value of a biography consists in 
its fidelity, fullness, and graphic truth ;—in displaying the cha- 
racter in all its weaknesses as in all its strength; in glossing over 
nothing, and painting nothing in false colours; in concealing 
nothing and distorting nothing which can render the picture 
genuine as an honest delineation, or useful as a moral lesson, or 
instructive as a mental study. If, out of regard to the fame of 
the deceased, or the feelings of his family, events or materials 
are suppressed by which admirers are deceived as to their esti- 
mate, or psychologists misled in their philosophical inferences, 
integrity has been violated, and mischief has been done. The 
very facts concealed may be precisely those which would have 
explained the origin of perplexing anomalies in the character, 
and have thrown a luminous clearness on the dark places of 
metaphysic science. <A “ Life” that is not scrupulously faith- 
ful is a narrative only—not a Biography, and fails of its highest 
purpose as well as of its implied promise. An analogous moral 
question relates to the discretion which the biographer is called 
upon to exercise as to the literary reputation of his friend. 
Here, as in the points first referred to, he has to discharge tacit 
engagements to two parties, whose respective claims he must 
reconcile. In determining what remains he shall give to the 
public, is he to consider first and mainly what will elucidate the 
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writer’s character, or what will enhance or confirm the writer’s 
fame, or what will be interesting and useful to the world? Is 
he to withhold what is eminently distinctive, and what would 
be eminently impressive and instructive, because it had not re- 
ceived the last perfection which the author, had he lived, would 
have been careful to bestow upon it, and because in compari- 
son with his other writings it would have seemed unfinished 
and undressed, pleading that his friend set special store on the 
polish and form of his productions? In a word, is he to be 
guided by the principles which would have actuated the writer 
himself while upon earth, or by those purer and more unselfish 
considerations which may be presumed to animate him now ? 
These various questions M. de Beaumont, in his Life and 
Remains of Alexis de Tocqueville, has had to deal with and 
decide; and, with the exception of the last, we think he has 
solved them rightly. A close and loving intimacy with his 
friend for more than thirty years; association with him both in 
literary labours and in public life; a position which enabled 
him to know thoroughly what Tocqueville was in domestic 
intercourse, and what he was thought to be in the world; a 
superiority of mind which qualified him fully to comprehend 
and analyse that rich nature, combined with a tried and proved 
affection which made it easy for him to criticise and judge 
without incurring the faintest suspicion of a cold or depreciating 
temper—rendered him unquestionably the fittest person that 
could have been selected for the task he has performed so well. 
The “ Notice” which he has prefixed to the correspondence 
and unpublished remains has few faults except its brevity. It 
is simple, succinct, and clear; it gives a sufficient outline of 
the principal events in Tocqueville’s somewhat uneventful life, 
with the exception of his political career, of which it would 
perhaps be difficult at present to speak fully and boldly, and of 
which it certainly would not answer to speak timidly or ob- 
securely; and it thoroughly displays, and makes intelligible, a 
character of unusual beauty, subtlety, and delicacy. In this, 
which appears to have been the biographer’s single and stead- 
fast aim, we think he has perfectly succeeded. It is impossible 
to lay down the “ Life” without feeling that you know the man. 
The only ground on which we feel disposed to join issue 
with M: de Beaumont has reference to the literary remains 
which he has withheld. We fully admit that the gallery of por- 
traits of the public men with whom Tocqueville acted or whom 
he closely watched, and which we are delighted to hear is in 
a sufficiently completed state for eventual publication, could 
not, without indecorum and unkindness, be given to the world 
during the lifetime of his more notable. contemporaries. It 
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was, moreover, his own special injunction that the publication 
of these “ Souvenirs” should be delayed till the passing gene- 
ration should, like himself, have gone to rest. We can even 
understand and respect, though inclined to regret, the motives 
which are assigned for the biographer’s entire silence as to 
Tocqueville’s speeches and proceedings during the ten years 
previous to 1848, when he was an active Member of the Cham- 
ber, though some of those speeches were singularly interesting, 
and all those proceedings did honour to the actor. But he 
usually opposed, and often with earnestness and severity, those 
ministers who, as leaders of the old Constitutional party, are 
now, along with his own more immediate friends, involved in 
one common proscription; and the circumstances were inop- 
portune for what would have looked like a posthumous attack. 
It may even have been right to suppress the memoir which 
Tocqueville had prepared on the Indian Empire, though it 
must have been full of interest and suggestive value; since the 
author had himself appended a note to the Ms. to the effect 
that the work would only be worth publishing in the event of 
his being able to resume and terminate the needful researches. 
But we cannot acknowledge the validity of the reasoning which 
has decided M. de Beaumont to withhold from us those por- 
tions of the second volume of L’Ancien Régine et la Révo- 
lution, which he himself describes as nearly, if not quite, finished. 
He tells us that the volume was within a few months of its 
completion; that the order of the chapters and the sequence of 
the ideas was arranged from first to last; that some chapters 
were not only entirely written, but had received the last touch 
of the master’s hand; and that, by collating those materials, and 
adding here and there a page or two, here and there only a 
word or two, a volume might have been legitimately given to 
the public. He tells us further that the notes and documents 
which were to furnish Tocqueville’s materials, all written by his 
own hand, are “an immense arsenal of ideas;” that from some 
of these notes alone other authors might draw the substance for 
whole volumes ; and that some of the preparatory “ studies”— 
such as those on Turgot, on the States-General, on England, 
and on some German publicists—sont autant d’ouvrages tout 
faits. Yet he has decided, irrevocably he says, that all this vast 
intellectual wealth, all this knowledge which the prolonged and 
patient industry of his friend had brought together, all this 
treasure-chamber of political sagacity, shall be sealed to the 
public now and for ever! 

The reasons given for this decision may be satisfactory to a 
Frenchman, but scarcely to an Englishman. We take leave 
to doubt whether they would have appeared satisfactory to 
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the philosopher himself. All this invaluable matter, which 
Tocqueville had collected and digested for the enlightenment 
of the world, the world is to be denied access to ;—-and why ? 
Because it would be “profanation to mingle an inferior style 
with the product of that glorious pencil,” and inflict upon the 
author the responsibility of the faults and feebleness of his 
editor and continuator. In the first place, we would not have 
advised, and we are sure M. de Beaumont would have had 
far too much skill and taste to commit, the error of such inter- 
mixture. What was fragmentary we would have had given as 
a fragment, not cooked up into a finished article. ‘Tocque- 
ville was so precise a thinker, and so minute an investigator, 
that his detached pensées and pieces justificatives would have 
_ had more value, would have been more profound and suggestive, 
than the most maturely elaborated productions of almost any 
other man. We should have valued them as “remains,” and 
should never have fallen into the ungenerous blunder of judging 
them as finished performances. And, in the second place, if 
we had so judged them, where would have been the harm? 
We should have been conscious of the casual imperfection 
while cherishing and admiring the inestimable jewel. The 
literary fame of so unrivalled a master of style as the author of 
the Ancien Régime could not have suffered in the eyes of any, 
because it was discovered that his condensed and pregnant 
phrases were not the first form that the thought had assumed 
in his mind. And even if it had so suffered in the fancy of 
some thoughtless reader, we say, what then? Is literary re- 
nown or public usefulness the weightier consideration? Is the 
first and paramount purpose of the statesman and the philo- 
sophic patriot, in handling these grave matters, to enhance his 
own reputation for genius and profundity, or to warn his country- 
men, from the errors of the past, of the perils which await 
them in the future? Above all, what was Tocqueville’s own 
estimate of these things? M. de Beaumont says: “‘Tocque- 
ville ne comprenait une publication qu’a la condition dun ac- 
croissement de gloire pour son auteur: il n’admettait pas qu'on 
fit un livre pour faire un livre.” We believe that in saying 
this he has been guilty of great injustice to the high and unself- 
ish nature of his friend. No doubt Tocqueville was about the 
last man to sit down to write a book for the mere pleasure of 
book-making, though he himself often tells us that one of the 
most effective causes that goaded him into literary activity was 
his incurable discontent and unrest whenever he had no great 
object of study and of work on hand. No doubt, too, he had 
too much of the genuine spirit and conscience of the artist to 
be content to turn out of his studio any piece of workmanship 
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which fell below his severe standard of attainable perfection; 
and too sincere a respect for his readers to cast his thoughts 
before them in any but the most becoming dress and the most 
decorous attitude; and, more than all, too deep a sense of what 
was due to the great question he was investigating, and the 
pregnant principles he was labouring to elicit and enforce, not 
to spend his utmost strength to clothe them in the fittest words, 
and to give them forth in the most digested, polished, and ef- 
fective shape. A slovenly sentence or a slipshod thought was 
equally his aversion ; del dpuorevdevv was his desire in every page 
he wrote—scarcely i7retpoxov éupévar Gd\XrAwv. At least we are 
sure that, though an accroissement de gloire from each new 
volume was far from indifferent to him, as proving that he had 
done his work well, and so far succeeded in his aim, yet it was 
by no means his actuating motive nor his prevailing and inspiring 
thought. He was an earnest and enthusiastic patriot, saddened 
to the very soul by the discreditable present and the gloomy fu- 
ture of his country, yet grieving less over her degradation than 
over the moral deficiencies and faults to which that degradation 
was attributable, and which, if not cured, would go far to in- 
sure its hopeless permanence; he saw that the roots of all that 
he deplored lay deep in the antecedent history and in the in- 
herent nature of the people; he was bent upon penetrating to 
the very inner spirit and meaning of the Revolution, the causes 
to which it owed both its existence and its special features, and 
the enduring consequences it had left behind ; and he was san- 
guine in his hopes that in a thorough comprehension of these 
things might be discovered some guiding light by means of which 
what was good in that mighty movement could be maintained 
and made productive, and what was evil modified and con- 
trolled. To this great work he resolved to devote those dark 
years of France’s annals which condemned him, in common with 
all nobler and purer politicians, to retirement; and how, then, 
can we agree that any contribution towards its accomplishment 
which he had prepared ought to be suppressed merely out of 
deference to his credit as a consummate writer? We cannot 
believe that such considerations would have decided him while 
on earth: we are sure they will not influence him now. 
However, it would be too much to hope that any arguments 
of ours can now influence M. de Beaumont to reconsider his 
decision on these points; though our regret is enhanced by the 
specimen he has given us to show what the work would have 
been had Tocqueville lived to complete it. L’ Ancien Régime 
et la Révolution is in our judgment a far maturer and pro- 
founder work than the Démocratie en Amérique, deeper in its 
insight, graver in its tone, soberer, simpler and chaster in its 
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style; and the two chapters now published, which would have 
formed part of the second volume of the Révolution, show an 
advance even on the first-named book in lucidity and in mastery 
of grasp. They are entitled respectively, “Comment la Ré- 
publique était préte 4 trouver un maitre,” and “Comment la 
nation, en cessant d’étre républicaine, était restee révolution- 
naire ;” and they depict, with a force and clearness which we 
never saw approached elsewhere, the profound lassitude, dis- 
couragement, and disenchantment which made the coup d'état 
of the 18th of Brumaire so easy and so welcome. 

We wish our space would permit us to give an analysis of 
these two admirable fragments,—if, indeed, any thing so con- 
densed is capable of analysis. But we can only find space for 
one paragraph—the conclusion of the first chapter : 


* Quelque habitué que l’on doive étre 4 la mobilité inconséquente 
des hommes, il semble permis de s’étonner en voyant un si grand 
changement dans les dispositions morales d’un peuple: tant d’égoisme 
succédant 4 tant de dévouement, tant d’indifference 4 tant de passion, 
tant de peur a tant d’héroisme, un si grand mépris pour ce qui avait 
été l'objet de si violents désirs, et qui avait cotité si cher. II faut 
renoncer a expliquer un changement aussi complet et aussi prompt 
par les lois habituelles du monde moral. Le naturel de notre nation 
est si particulier que l'étude générale de Phumanité ne suffit pas pour le 
comprendre ; elle surprend sans cesse ceux méme qui se sont appliqués 
a l’étudier & part: nation mieux douée qu’aucune autre pour com- 
prendre sans peine les choses extraordinaires et s’y porter ; capable de 
toutes celles qui n’exigent qu'un seul effort, quelque grand qu ‘il puisse 
étre, mais hors d’état de se tenir longtemps trés haut, parcequ’elle 
n'a jamais que des sensations et point de principes ; et que ses instincts 
valent toujours mieux que sa morale ; peuple civilisé entre tous les 
peuples civilisés de la terre, et cependant, sous certains rapports, resté 
plus prés de l’état sauvage qu’aucun d’entre eux ; car le propre des 
sauvages est de se decider par impression soudaine du moment, sans 
mémoire du passé et sans idée de l'avenir.” 


The events of Tocqueville’s life were neither many nor re- 
markable. He was the youngest son of an ancient and noble 
family of Normandy; his mother was the granddaughter of 
Malesherbes, and his father, himself a literary man of some 
pretensions, was at one time Prefect of Versailles, and Peer of 
France. Alexis received but an imperfect education, embraced 
the judicial career, and at the age of twenty-two was appointed 
Juge-auditeur, or Assessor to the Court of Justice of Ver- 
sailles,—a post which he held for five years, and then resigned 
in consequence of the dismissal of his intimate friend, M. 
de Beaumont. Charged by the French Government to in- 
vestigate the penitentiary system of the United States, he 
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sailed to America in company with this same friend in 1831 ; 
and on his return, after presenting his official report to the 
authorities, devoted himself for some years to the preparation of 
his great work on the American Democracy. The first part of 
this book, which at once made him famous and placed him in 
the very first rank of political writers, appeared in 1835, and 
the second in 1840. In 1835 he married an English lady, than 
whom no one in mind and character could have been more 
worthy to be his companion through life; and in 1841 he was 
elected to the Académie Frangaise. In 1839 he was chosen 
deputy for Valognes, and remained a member of all the suc- 
cessive Chambers till the coup-d’éat in 1851. He felt im- 
mense interest in all parliamentary struggles, and took part in 
them so far as his health permitted, but found himself obliged 
always to act with the liberal opposition. He felt painfully 
and indignantly that the narrow electoral basis on which the 
Chambers rested precluded the great body of the nation not 
only from exercising any legitimate influence on political pro- 
ceedings, but from feeling any vivid interest in them; while 
the trivial and unworthy party conflicts which made up the 
chief portion of the parliamentary annals of that time taught 
the people to regard that arena as a mere stage for the display 
of personal ambition. To Louis Philippe, in the first place, 
and to Guizot and Thiers in the second, to the disgust created 
by the corruption of the one and the squabbles of the other, he 
attributed both the Revolution of 1848 and the discredit which 
overshadowed constitutional government in France. Ina letter 
to Mr. W. R. Greg, dated 1853, he says: 


“The electoral system of the Constitutional Monarchy had one 
enormous vice, which, in my judgment, was the principal cause of the 
fall of that monarchy : it rested on too small a body of electors (there 
were about 240,000). The result was, that the electoral body soon 
became nothing but a small bourgeois oligarchy, preoccupied with its 
special interests, and separated from the people, whom it neither con- 
sidered nor was considered by. The people, therefore, ceased to have 
the slightest svmpathy with its proceedings; while the ancient upper 
classes, whom it jealously kept out of the administration, despised it, 
and impatiently endured its exclusive supremacy. Nearly the whole 
nation was thus led to regard the representative system as a mere 
political contrivance for giving predominance to certain individual 
interests, and placing power in the hands of a small number of families 
—an opinion far from correct even then, but favouring, more than ° 
any other cause, the advent of a new government.” 


M. de Tocqueville did not speak often in the Chamber, for 


his voice was feeble, and the form in which he instinctively 
clothed his sentiments was philosophic rather than rhetorical, 
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and was too terse and polished to be as effective as the matter of 
them deserved; but whenever he did appear in the tribune, he 
always excited interest; and one of his speeches, delivered just 
three weeks before the catastrophe of February 1848, created 
an extraordinary sensation. He warned his audience, with all 
the earnestness of prophetic insight, that they were on the eve 
of a most formidable revolution; that, notwithstanding the 
absence fof émeutes and street-disturbances, a profound pertur- 
bation agitated men’s minds to their inmost depths; that the 
passions which would predominate over the coming outbreak 
would be social rather than political, and would assail society 
itself more than particular governments and laws; and that the 
worst danger of the volcano on which they were sleeping con- 
sisted in the contempt felt by the lower classes for those above 
them, as unworthy and incapable at once. The Chamber pro- 
tested against such conclusions; but in less than a month came 
the Republic, and in four months, the frightful and sanguinary 
struggle in the streets of Paris.* 

When the revolution which he had predicted with such a 
rare sagacity broke out, he prepared himself to do his duty to 
his country in that perplexing crisis with a courage and a clear- 
ness of vision still more unique and admirable. He saw that 
society and liberty as well as government were in danger; he 
had little faith in a republic, and little sympathy with the sort 
of men with whom republican institutions would infallibly mix 
him up; and he had no sanguine hopes that it would be pos- 
sible to steer France through the perils she had conjured up 
around her. But he felt that it would not be the part of a 
good citizen or an honourable man to desert the helm because 
the sea was stormy, or the vessel damaged, or the crew dirty or 
disreputable; he was convinced that the only chance for liberty 
and order lay in making the Republic work, if it were possible 
to do so; and for this object, therefore, he sacrificed many of 
his own tastes and submitted to the defeat of many of his pre- 
dilections and opinions. He sat in both the Constituent and the 
National Assemblies, and took an active part in framing the 


* Not long before, he had written to M. de Corcelle from his country house 
in Normandy: “I find this country without political excitement, but in a most 
formidable moral condition. We may perhaps not be close upon a revolution, 
but assuredly it is thus that revolutions are prepared. The etfect produced by 
Cubiéres’ trial is immense. The horrible affair, too, which has filled every mind 
for the last week (the murder of the Duchess and the suicide of the Duke de 
Choiseul Praslin) is of a character to create an undefined terror and a profound 
uneasiness. I confess it does so with me. I never heard of a crime which has 
shocked me more from its indications as to man in general and the humanity of 
our day. What disturbance in the consciences of men does not such a deed pro- 
ese : How it shows the moral ruin which successive revolutions have pro- 

uced! 
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new and short-lived constitution. His opinion was to the last, 
that, if they had had fair play, there was wisdom and sober pat- 
riotism in those two Assemblies to have managed the political 
machine. In the letter from which we have already quoted he 
bears the following remarkable testimony to the working of 
universal suffrage, when perfectly free and genuine: 


“It must be admitted that the two general elections conducted 
under this system were the most honest and unfettered that have been 
seen in France since 1789. There was neither corruption nor intimi- 
dation of any kind. Intimidation was indeed attempted by the Go- 
vernment, and by different factions, but without success. The great 
number of the electors, and especially their collection in great masses in 
the electoral colleges, rendered the action of the Government abso- 
lutely unfelt. On the contrary, the system restored, in most provinces, 
to the clergy and the rich proprietors more political influence than 
they had possessed for sixty years,—and they nowhere abused it. 
This became apparent when the genuineness of the contested returns 
came to be discussed in the Assembly. It was unanimously recog- 
nised that the influence of the clergy and the great landowners had 
been considerable. But there was scarcely a single complaint of the 
peasants having been either bullied or bribed ;—the truth being, that, 
in a country where wealth is as much distributed as in France, intimi- 
dation or corruption by individuals can never be pushed very far under 
any electoral system. The influence, therefore, which was exercised 
over the peasant by the rich proprietor was entirely a moral one. The 
peasant, himself a proprietor, and alarmed for his property by the 
doctrines of the communists, applied for guidance to men who were 
more enlightened than himself, and had still larger proprietary in- 
terests at stake. I cannot say that this would have always continued 
to be the case. I merely state the facts I witnessed; and I affirm 
that the Conservative majority which predominated, first in the Con- 
stituent and then in the National Assembly, contained more rich and 
independent landed proprietors, more of what you in England term 
country gentlemen, than any Chamber in which I have sat.” 


In June 1849, Tocqueville consented to accept the portfolio 
of Minister for Foreign Affairs. He retained it only five 
months, when his disapproval of a step taken by the President 
on the 31st October compelled him to resign. But during his 
period of office occurred, we grieve to say, the expedition to 
Rome, and, we are glad to say, the support given in conjunc- 
tion with Great Britain to Turkey in her resistance to the 
infamous demands of Austria and Russia for the extradition of 
the Hungarian refugees. From the time when Tocqueville 
left the Ministry till the cowp-d’éat in December 1851, he sat 
sad and disgusted in the Assembly, watching its long agony, 
and waiting for the obviously preparing and inevitable stroke. 
He was one of the 200 deputies who were seized and sent to 
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Vincennes. His political life ended with the death of liberty 
in France. He retired to his beloved home, near Cherbourg— 
his ancestral Chateau de Tocqueville—and thenceforward till 
his decease occupied himself, as far as health permitted, in col- 
lecting materials for the great work which, to the regret of all, 
he was compelled to leave unfinished. Profoundly discouraged 
and sorrowful he certainly was; but he never altogether lost 
heart as to the final redemption of his country, and never for 
one hour ceased to ponder and to labour for it. 

To the general world, however, Tocqueville is known not 
as the active politician, but as the profound and meditative 
writer on political science ;—and as such he ranks, as at least 
an equal, with the three great modern masters in his own de- 
partment, Machiavelli, Montesquieu, and Burke; possessing at 
the same time certain marked characteristics which distinguish 
him from each in turn. Machiavelli was a subtle and sagacious 
statesman, and his writings abound in ingenious deductions and 
suggestions; but his purpose in The Prince was mainly practi- 
eal, and the ground ranged over in the Discorsi sopra Tito 
Livio was comparatively narrow. He was admirable in his 
faculty of large generalisation and of penetrating insight ; but 
his materials were deplorably scanty, being confined to one Ro- 
man history of very questionable accuracy, and of very unques- 
tionable incompleteness, and to what he had himself learned at 
first hand, or heard from others, of the political annals of the 
small Italian states. The truth is, he drew far more from his 
own intuitive sagacity, sharpened as it had been by active par- 
ticipation in political affairs and intimate intercourse with the 
ablest statesmen and generals of his age, than from any facts 
which the annals of other countries laid before him; and in 
reading his chapters we are perpetually disturbed by the con- 
trast between his wide inductions and the apparently flimsy 
foundation on which they are made to rest.*— Montesquieu, we 
confess, we have never been able to appreciate—at least, not 
to any thing like the degree of admiration expressed for him 
by his countrymen. The finesse and acuteness of his mind 
render his Lsprit des Lois a most entertaining book; but it is 


* It is interesting to see Tocqueville’s estimate of his great predecessor. He 
writes to Kergolay : “'The Machiavelli of the History of Florence is, to me, the 
same Machiavelli who wrote: The Prince. I cannot understand the perusal of the 
first work leaving any doubt as to the object and meaning of the second. Ma- 
chiavelli in his History often praises great and noble actions ; but with him this 
is obviously an affair of the imagination. The foundation of his ideas is, that 
all actions are morally indifferent in themselves, and must be judged according 
to the skill they display and the success they secure. For him the world is a 
great arena, from which God is absent, in which conscience has nothing to do, 
and where every one must manage as well as he can. Machiavelli is the grand- 
father of M. ****, I need say no more.” 
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impossible not to feel that you are dealing with an intellect too 
ingenious to be quite sound, and too distinct and positive in 
solving the great problems of society to have been fully con- 
scious of their depth or difficulty; and moreover, the reader 
soon finds that no reliance can be placed on the facts adduced 
by the author to illustrate or to prove his positions. Any 
statement which answers his purpose is taken for gospel, how- 
ever contemptible the authority on which it rests: if a philoso- 
pher or historian does not give him what he wants, a missionary 
or a traveller will do as well ; the statistics of Meaco are quoted 
to exemplify doctrines which the statistics of France or Eng- 
land might have refuted; and any idle tale about Siam, Japan, 
or Timbuctoo which has reached his ears is eagerly pressed into 
the service if no solider materials are at hand. Both the 
Esprit des Lots and the Grandeur et Décadence are therefore 
rather clever disquisitions than works of real philosophical 
research.— Burke was a mind of a very different order. He 
was not a systematic or analytic thinker, like Machiavelli or 
Montesquieu, nor probably did he meditate over all he saw and 
knew as patiently and searchingly as Tocqueville; but his 
memory was stored with wealth of every sort; his genius was 
perhaps the very loftiest and finest that has ever been devoted 
to political investigations; his wonderful imagination, though 
it sometimes led him astray, and often tempted him too far, yet 
gave him a profound and penetrating insight, and an almost 
prophetic intuition, which mere reason and observation could 
never attain; and his passionate sympathies with all that was 
good and noble or suffering and oppressed, while they frequently 
made him intemperate and occasionally made him unjust, throw 
over his works a fascination and a glow which belong to no 
other writer. The more we study him, the more are we com- 
pelled to rank him as at once the wisest and most lovable of 
political philosophers. 

Tocqueville had two or three characteristics as a writer and 
thinker which distinguished him from all his three predecessors. 
He was not a learned man, though no one ever took greater 
pains to make all the investigations and to amass all the informa: 
tion requisite to form a conscientious judgment on the questions 
which he treated; he had all the clearness and precision of 
thought which belong to the French mind; he had a faculty of 
patiently “chewing the cud” of his reflections and materials 
which was almost German; he was a ruminating animal ;* he 


* His mode of working is thus described ina letter to Duvergier d’Hauranne. 
“ When I have a subject to treat, itis almost impossible to read any books that 
have been written by others on it: the contact of the ideas of other men disturbs 
and affects me painfully. But, on the other hand, I take incredible pains to find 
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revolved and meditated, as well as examined and reasoned ; 
while he was peculiarly English in the eminently practical turn 
of his ideas, as well as in his almost solemn earnestness of pur- 
pose and in the predominance and constant activity of the moral 
element within him. It is this last feature in his speculations, 
more even than their depth and astonishing sagacity, which 
lends them their greatest charm: you feel that you are dealing 
with a man who not only believes every word he says, and ex- 
periences every sentiment to which he gives expression, but to 
whom, in this crisis of the destiny of mankind, every thing is 
grave and nearly every thing is sad. Tocqueville had no taste 
for abstract reasoning; he abominated metaphysics; he found 
himself thrown into the arena of life, in a land, and at a time, 
where there was much to alarm and yet more to perplex and 
disgust both the patriot and the general philanthropist ; he saw 
a tide setting in over the whole western world which seemed 
irresistible in its strength and perilous in its direction; and he 
set to work with his whole soul to study its nature and its 
origin, in the hope, which at length nearly ripened into a con- 
viction, that what could not be checked might be modified and 
guided, so as to become comparatively harmless and almost be- 
neficent. He believed that the democratic tendencies of the 
age, throughout Europe as well as in America, were omnipo- 
tent as against all antagonism, but that they might be mastered, 
and ridden as it were, if we could at once accept them as inevi- 
table, understand their meaning and their foibles, and foresee 
and guard against the dangers and excesses inherent in their 
essence. This was the idée-mére, as he often calls it, of his 
great work on the American Democracy; this engrossed and 
coloured all his thoughts and directed his course while an active 
politician ; this dictated his last literary effort, ZL’ Ancien Régime, 
and haunted him to his latest hour. In 1836 he writes to 
Kergolay : 

“Tout ce que tu me dis sur la tendance centralisante, réglemen- 
taire, de la démocratie européene, me semble parfait. . . . . . 
Les pensees que tu exprimes 1a sont les plus vitales de toutes mes 
pensées ; ce sont celles qui reviennent, pour ainsi dire, tous les jours 
et 4 chaque instant du jour dans mon esprit. Indiquer, s'il se peut, 
aux hommes ce qu'il faut faire pour échapper a la tyrannie et & 


out every thing for myself.in the original documents of the epoch I am dealing 
with : often I obtain in this manner with vast labour what I might have disco- 
vered much more easily by following a different line. When I have gathered in 
this toilsome harvest, I retire as it were into myself; I examine with extreme 
care, collate, and connect the notions I have thus acquired; and I then set to 
work to draw out and expound the ideas which have arisen spontaneously within 
me during this long effort, without giving a single thought to the inferences 
which others may deduce from what I write.” 
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Yabitardissement en devenant démocratiques, telle est, je pense, l’idée 
générale dans laquelle peut se résumer mon livre, et qui apparaitra & 
toutes les pages de celui que j’écris en ce moment. Travailler dans ce 
sens, c'est & mes yeux une occupation sainte, et pour laquelle il ne 
faut épargner ni son argent, ni son temps, ni sa vie.” 


To his friend Stoffels he explains his purpose more fully : 


“TJ wished to show what in our days a democratic people really 
was, and, by a rigorously-accurate picture, to produce a double effect 
on the men of my day. To those who have fancied an ideal demo- 
cracy, as a brilliant and easily-realised dream, I undertook to show 
that they had clothed the picture in false colours ; that the democratic 
government which they desired, though it may procure real benefits 
to the people who can bear it, has none of the elevated features with 
which their imagination would éndow it; and moreover, that such a 
government can only maintain itself under certain conditions of faith, 
enlightenment, and private morality which we have not yet reached, 
and which we must labour to attain before grasping their political 
results. 

To men for whom the word ‘ democracy’ is the synonyme of over- 
throw, spoliation, anarchy, and murder, I have endeavoured to prove 
that it was possible for democracy to govern society, and yet to respect 
property, to recognise rights, to spare liberty, to honour religion ; that 
if democratic government is less fitted than other forms to develop 
some of the finest faculties of the human soul, it has yet its noble and 
its lovely features ; and that perhaps, after all, it may be the will of 
God to distribute a moderate degree of happiness to the mass of men, 
and not to concentrate great felicity and great perfection on afew. I 
have tried, moreover, to demonstrate that, whatever might be their 
opinion upon these points, the time for discussing them was past ; that 
the world marched onwards day by day towards a condition of social 
equality, and dragged them and every one along with it ; that their 
only choice now lay between evils henceforth inevitable ; that the 
practical question of this day was not whether you would have an 
aristocracy or a democracy, but whether you would have a democratic 
society, without poetry and without grandeur, but with morality and 
order, ov a democratic society disorganised and depraved, delivered 
over to a furious frenzy, or else bent beneath a yoke heavier than any 
that have weighed upon mankind since the fall of the Roman Empire. 

I wanted to lessen the ardour of the first class of politicians, and, 
without discouraging them, to point out their only wise course. I 
sought to lessen the terrors of the second class, and to curb their will 
to the idea of an inevitable future ; so that, one set having less eager- 
ness, and the other set offering less resistance, society might march on 
peaceably towards the fulfilment of its destiny. Voila dée-mére de 
Couvrage” (vol. i. p. 427). 


It is obvious enough from this passage, as from many others, 
that Tocqueville’s own opinions and predilections were any 
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thing rather than democratic. He writes to Kergolay from the 
United States in 1831: 


“‘ Nous allons nous-mémes, mon cher ami, vers une démocratie sans 
bornes. Je ne dis pas que ce soit une bonne chose; ce que je vois 
dans ce pays ci me convaine au contraire que la France s’en arrangera 
mal ; mais nous y allons poussés par une force irrésistible. . . . . 
Dans les premiers temps de la république, les hommes d’état, les 
membres des Chambres, étaient beaucoup plus distingués quils ne le 
sont aujourd’hui. Ils faisaient presque tous partie de cette classe de 
propriétaires dont la race s’éteint tous les jours. Maintenant le pays 
n’a plus la main si heureuse. Ses choix tombent en général sur ceux 
qui flattent ses passions et se mettent 4 sa portée. Cet effet de la 
démocratie, joint & l’extréme instabilité de toutes choses, au défaut 
absolu d’esprit de suite et de durée qu’on remarque ici, me demontre 
tous les jours davantage que le gouvernement le plus rationnel n'est 
pas celui auquel tous les intéressés prennent part, mais celui que dirigent 
les classes les plus éclairées et les plus morales de la société.” 


. The truth is, that Tocqueville had an essentially judicial 
mind ; he adhered to no special political party ; he had no po- 
litical passion but that of liberty; and he had no political pre- 
judice at all. His birth from an aristocratic family, and in a 
democratic age, made it, as he says in a letter to Mr. Reeve, 
easy for him to guard himself against the unreasonable likes 
and dislikes of both classes: 


“On veut absolument faire de moi un homme de parti, et je ne le 
suis point. On me donne des passions, et je n’ai que des opinions ; ou 
plutét, je n’ai qu'une passion, l'amour de la liberté et de la dignité 
humaine. Toutes les formes gouvernementales ne sont 4 mes yeux que 
des moyens plus ou moins parfaits de sati#faire cette sainte et légitime 
passion de homme.” 


Alexis de Tocqueville had long been known over the world 
as one of the profoundest political thinkers of this or any age: 
it is only from his correspondence that those who had not the 
privilege of knowing him personally could learn how unique 
and how superior he was in his inner nature, and in all the re- 
lations of private life. This correspondence is extraordinarily 
rich and interesting; for to Tocqueville not only was constant 
intercourse with his friends, and a real interchange of senti- 
ments and ideas, an absolute necessity, but it was a positive 
pleasure to him to develop his views and the workings of his 
mind in writing when he could not do it in conversation. He 
wrote, too, moreover, with the greatest openness as well as with 
singular clearness and’ care; and he wrote on those subjects 
which most especially for the moment occupied his thoughts; 
so that in reading his letters we not only learn to know the 
man, but are admitted at once to a treasure-house of political 
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sagacity and pregnant suggestions almost as rich as his pub- 
lished works. We see his opinions in the process of formation ; 
we see the infinite pains he took to collect and to consider dis- 
passionately all that could throw light upon them ; we see them 
slightly modified, indeed, by time, but on the whole growing 
firmer, clearer, and more constant, as his experience became 
wider and his meditations deeper. But, above all, we see into 
the innermost recesses of his character; we learn the relative 
value at which he appraised all earthly blessings; we learn the 
estimate which he formed of life, its enjoyments, its obligations, 
and its meaning, the purposes to which he determined to conse- 
erate it, the objects for which he was willing to resign it. Do- 
mestic felicity, the serene delight and strength of married life, 
he considered beyond all price; he sought for it with singleness 
of aim, and he secured it in rare perfection. “ Plus je roule 
dans ce monde, et plus je suis amené a penser qu'il n’y a que 
le bonheur domestic qui signifie quelque chose,” he wrote in 
1831. Four years later he married an English lady to whom 
he had been long attached. The lady had neither rank nor 
fortune, and many of Tocqueville’s friends, therefore, objected 
to the connexion as undesirable. Nevertheless, as M. de 
Beaumont observes, he never hesitated for a moment. Where 
was the use of being superior to ordinary men in intellect, if he 
was to sink to their level in his sentiments and character, and 
to marry for money and promotion, instead of making it his 
wisdom and his pride to consult only his reason and his heart ? 
In acting as he did, too, he not only followed his nobler in- 
stincts, but he was profoundly convinced of the surpassing 
moral influence which must be exercised on the entire existence 
of a man by the character of the woman he has selected as the 
companion of his course. He always counted his marriage as 
the wisest action of his whole life. Scarcely a year passes that 
we do not find in one or other of his letters some sentence like 
the following : 

“La petite géne que sous ce rapport [want of wealth] j’eprouve ne 
m’empéche pas de bénir Dieu tous les jours et de tout mon cceur 
d'avoir pu acquérir & ce prix la femme admirable avec laquelle je vis. 
Assurément je ne puis pas dire que la Providence m’ait maltraité dans 
ce monde; mais de tous ses bienfaits, celui que chaque jour me 
montre plus grand, c'est d’avoir placé Marie sur mon chemin. J’aban- 
donnerais tous ses autres dons pour conserver celui-l4. Adieu, mon 
bon ami; mon cceur s’adoucit et s’ouvre toujours lorsque je suis sur ce 
chapitre.””* 


* His estimate of the singular value of a good wife to public men is well worth 
quoting. “Ihave a hundred times in the course of my life seen weak men dis- 
play real public virtue, because they had beside them a wife who sustained them 
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Tocqueville had three or four intimate friends, besides num- 
bers with whom it was a constant pleasure to him to hold cor- 
dial and unreserved intercourse. Friendship with him was not 
so much an addition to the other enjoyments and embellish- 
ments of life as a first necessity of life. He says more than once 
that he is at a loss to conceive how a man can live without some 
sister-soul into which he can pour all his own. He threw into 
this sentiment all the tenderness, delicacy, and warmth which 

ervaded his entire nature, and formed for it a very high ideal. 
To his earliest bosom friend, Kergolay, he writes : 


“Pour en finir sur ce point, je te dirai qu'il n’y a rien de plus 
précieux pour moi que notre amitié. J'’y vois une source inépuisable 
de sentiments élevés et énergiques, de belles émotions, de résolutions 
généreuses, un monde a part, un peu idéal peut-étre, mais oi je me 
repose, mon point comme un paresseux, mais comme un homme 
fatigué qui s’arréte un moment pour reprendre des forces et se jeter 
plus avant ensuite dans la mélée.” 


His estimate of existence, its value, and its uses, was as lofty 
and generous as religion and philosophy could combine to make 
jt. Among his scattered manuscripts is found this sentence, 
which, as his biographer observes, is in itself a réswmé of his 
whole life: “La vie n’est pas un plaisir, ni une douleur ; 
mais une affaire grave dont nous sommes chargés, et qu’il faut 
conduire et terminer a notre honneur.” Again, he writes shortly 
before his marriage : 


“T feel more and more as you do as to the joys of conscience. I 
believe them to be at once the deepest and the most real. There is 
only one great object in this world that deserves our efforts; that is, the 
good of humanity. . . . As I advance in life, I see it more and 
more from that point of view which I used to fancy belonged to early 
youth, viz. as a thing of very mediocre worth, valuable only as far as 
one can employ it in doing one’s duty, in serving men, and in taking 
one’s fit place among them. How cold, small, and sad life would be- 
come if, by the side of this every-day world, so full of cowardice and 
selfishness, the human mind could not build for itself another in which 
generosity, courage, virtue, in a word, may breathe at ease! . . . . 
Ah! (he concludes) que je voudrais que la Providence me présentat 
une occasion d’employer a faire de bonnes et grandes choses, quelques 
périls qu’elle y attachat, ce feu intérieur que je sens au dedans de moi, 
et qui ne sait ob trouver qui l’alimente.” 
in this course, not by counselling this or that action in particular, but by exer- 
cising a fortifying influence on their views of duty and ambition. Oftener still I 
have seen domestic influence operating to transform a man naturally generous, 
noble, and unselfish, into a cowardly, vulgar, and ambitious self-seeker, who 
thought of his country’s affairs only to see how they could be turned to his own 
private comfort or advancement;—and this simply by daily contact with an honest 
woman, a faithful wife, a devoted mother, but from whose mind the grand notion 
of public duty was entirely absent.” 
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A quarter of a century later, about two years before his 
death, he writes to a friend who had dissuaded him from spend- 
ing too much of his time in the solitude of a country life: 


“You know that my most settled principle is, that there is no 
period of a man’s life at which he is entitled to rest; and that effort 
out of oneself, and still more above oneself, is as necessary in age as in 
youth—nay, even more necessary. Man in this world is like a traveller 
who is always walking towards a colder region, and who is therefore 
obliged to be more active as he goes further north. The great malady 
of the soul is cold. And in order to counteract and combat this for- 
midable illness, he must keep up the activity of his mind not only by 
work, but by contact with his fellow-men and with the world. Retire- 
ment from the great conflicts of the world is desirable no doubt for 
those whose strength is on the decline ; but absolute retirement, away 
from the stir of life, is not desirable for any man, nor at any age.” 


It is always extremely interesting to know the estimate 
formed of mankind in general by those who have studied them 
profoundly as well as acted with them in the most trying re- 
lations of life. Tocqueville’s opinion of his fellow-men was 
indulgent, but not high. When a young man, he tried to love 
them, he says, but without much success. “I like mankind ; 
but I constantly meet individuals who repel and disgust me by 
the meanness of their nature. It is my daily effort to guard 
against a universal contempt for my fellow-men. I can only 
succeed by a minute and severe analysis of myself; the result 
of which is, that I am inclined, as a rule, rather to condemn 
men’s intelligence than their hearts.” In 1840, when immersed 
in public life, he says to Stoffels, “It is a sad side of humanity 
that politics uncovers. We may say, without making any ex- 
ception, that nothing there is either thoroughly pure or tho- 
roughly disinterested; nothing really generous, nothing hearty 
or spontaneous. There is no youth, even among the youngest ; 
and something cold, selfish, and premeditated may be detected 
even in the most apparently passionate proceedings.” And, as 
the summary result of his experience, he speaks thus to a some- 
what misanthropic friend : 


“You make out humanity worse than it is. I have seen many 
countries, studied many men, mingled in many public transactions ; 
and the result of my observation is not what you suppose. Men in 
general are neither very good nor very bad; they are simply mediocre. 
I have never closely examined even the best without discovering faults 
and frailties invisible at first. I have always in the end found among 
the worst certain elements and holding-points of honesty. There are 
two men in every man: it is childish to see only one; it is sad and 
unjust to look only at the other. . . . . Man, with all his vices, 
his weaknesses, and his virtues, this strange mixture of good and bad, 
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of low and lofty, of sincere and depraved, is, after all, the object most 
deserving of study, interest, pity, affection, and admiration to be found 
upon this earth; and since we have no angels, we cannot attach our- 
selves to any thing greater or worthier than our fellow-creatures.” 


Our space is limited, and, as we have been chiefly anxious to 
display the character and inner nature of Alexis de Tocque- 
ville as revealed in these volumes, we have been obliged to pass 
over nearly all his judgments and reflections on the events of 
his day both at home and abroad, though these are every where 
replete with interest and instruction. If we had been able, we 
should have wished to cite his views as to the change in the 
literary temper of his country; as to the moral retrogression 
since the epoch of 1789; his vivid picture, in a letter to Ma- 
dame Swetchine, of the transformation of the young conscript 
from the peasant into the soldier, and vice versd ; his profound 
remarks on the mischief which in France religion has always 
suffered from the alliance between the church and the govern- 
ment; and his sound and sagacious notions as to the peculiar 
perils and difficulties of our Indian empire. But for all these 
we must refer our readers to the volumes themselves, of which 
an English translation by a most competent hand is about to 
appear. We must, however, be allowed to extract his remarks 
as to the “political selfishness of England,” and the singular 
impressions on this head which prevail in every part of the 
world, and which so friendly and acute an observer as Tocque- 
ville could not help avowing that he shared. He had noticed 
what few others on the Continent seem yet to have perceived : 


“The gradual change which has come over the English tempera- 
ment, which is daily becoming more pacific, less irritable, and less 
proud, than at any previous period of modern history. This I believe 
to be only the result of the grand revolution which has been at work 
there, slowly indeed, but as irresistibly as every where else,—the pre- 
dominance of the middle classes over the aristocracy, and of the indus- 
trial element over the agricultural and real-property one. Will this 
be a good, or an evil? Your grandchildren will discuss this question. 
A society calmer and duller, more tranquil and less heroic,—such, no 
doubt, will be the spectacle for our successors.” 


But in 1856 he writes to M. de Beaumont: 


“Mme. Grote nous envoie quelquefois des journaux anglais qui 
font ma joie. Ils ont uhe espéce de naiveté ravissante dans leur pas- 
sion nationale. A leurs yeux, les ennemis de ]’Angleterre sont tout 
naturellement des coquins, et ses amis de grands hommes. La seule 
échelle de la moralité humaine qu’ils connaissent est 1a.” 


And to Mrs. Grote herself he says: 
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“ Aux yeux des Anglais, la cause dont le succés est utile 4 l’Angle- 
terre est toujours la cause de la justice. L’homme ou le gouvernement 
qui sert les intéréts de Angleterre a toutes sortes de qualités, et celui 
qui la nuit, toutes sortes de défauts ; de sorte qu'il semblerait que le 
critertum de Vhonnéte, du beau, et du juste doit étre cherché dans ce 
qui favorise ou ce qui blesse l'intérét anglais. . . . . En France, 
on a fait souvent en politique des choses utiles et injustes, mais sans 
que lutilité cachat au public linjustice. Nous avons méme quelquefois 
employé de grands coquins, mais sans leur attribuer la moindre vertu. 
Je ne suis pas bien sir qu’au point de vue moral cela vaut mieux, 
mais elle montre du moins une faculté plus grande de l’esprit.” 


Finally, he calls the attention of M. Senior to the painful 
fact that the Indian crisis, even more than our sufferings in the 
Crimean war, showed how little sympathy and liking for Eng- 
land can be found among foreign nations. Our discomfiture in 
that fearful conflict, he observes, could have profited no one and 
no cause but that of barbarism ; yet it was generally wished for. 
No doubt, he says, this universal sentiment was partly attributable 
to malice and envy, but also in part to a less discreditable rea- 
son,—* to a conviction felt by all people in the world that Eng- 
land never considers others except from the selfish point of view 
of her own grandeur ; that all sympathetic sentiment for what is 
not herself is more absent in her than in any nation of modern 
times; that she never notices what passes among foreigners, 
what they think, feel, suffer, or do, except in reference to the 
advantage that England may draw therefrom,—occupied in rea- 
lity only with herself, even when she seems most occupied with 
them. ‘There is certainly some exaggeration in this notion, but 
I cannot say there is not much truth in it.” 

It is well, no doubt, that we should be aware what harsh 
things are thought of us, and especially that we should hear 
them from a man so candid and so fair, and usually so well in- 
clined to admire and love England, as Tocqueville assuredly 
was ;* for it is a proof that, however unjust the accusation, we 
must have given some grounds for it by our language and our 
manners, if not by our actions. But as to the charge itself, we 
must avow our conscientious conviction that it is monstrously 
overdrawn, if not utterly unfounded, and as coming from a 
Frenchman absolutely astounding. We may readily admit that 
England has often done unjust actions, and has shown curious 
ingenuity in blinding herself to their injustice; we may even 


* His admiration of our country was earnest and sincere. On his return 
from England in 1857, he wrote to M. de Corcelle ; “C’est le plus grand spec-~ 
tacle qu’il y ait dans le monde, quoique tout n’y soit pas grand. II s’y rencontre 
surtout des choses entiérement inconnues dans le reste de l’Europe et dont la 
vue m’a soulagé,” 
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allow that, like other nations, she is disposed to judge her 
friends and servants more leniently than her foes,—to 


‘“¢ Be to their faults a little blind, 
Be to their virtues very kind ;”— 


we may confess, with shame, that the language of our states- 
men, especially of late, when they have had occasion to explain 
or justify the measures of their foreign policy, has often been 
calculated to give an air of truth to this accusation of unsocial 
selfishness; and that, if we could consent to be judged by the 
coarse and ferocious manifestoes of Mr. Bright, we should not 
have a word to urge in our defence ;—but that England in these 
respects has been worse than other nations, that she has not, 
more particularly during the last half-century, been much better 
than other nations, that she has not of late years been the one 
Power which has habitually proclaimed the principles and held 
the language of generous sympathy and unselfish public mo- 
rality,—we must emphatically and deliberately deny. She has 
hailed the progress of civilisation and prosperity every where ; 
she has expressed the warmest appreciation of the efforts and 
aspirations of liberty wherever they have broken forth; she has 
been the first to denounce the acts of injustice and oppression 
occasionally exercised by her own agents and proconsuls; and 
she has steadily opposed and protested against the grasping and 
intriguing iniquities of France, the cynical immorality and sel- 
fishness of whose public conduct has been written in sunbeams 
on every page of recent history. We need look no further 
than Italy to be able to form a comparative judgment of the 
relative capacity for disinterested sympathy displayed by the 
two nations. Republican France, without the faintest vestige 
of a just pretext, sent an army to crush the republican liberties 
of Rome, within eighteen months after she had turbulently 
seized her own ; she replaced the worst government of Europe 
on its throne by force, and has acted as its sbirri ever since; 
she did this simply and avowedly to prevent Austria from 
gaining additional. influence in Italy by forestalling her pro- 
ceeding; and, we grieve to write it, she committed this enor- 
mous and unblushing crime while Alexis de Tocqueville was 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Italy has now recovered her 
liberties, thanks to /mperial rather than French assistance; she 
has formed a united country under a constitutional monarch ; 
she bids fair to be free, happy, and progressive. What does 
England say to the prospect ?—she is wild with disinterested 
enthusiasm and delight. What does France say? Why, every 
French publicist or statesman, with scarcely a single exception 
besides the Emperor,—Liberal, Orleanist, Despotic, Legitimist, 
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> 
Republican, Catholic, Protestant—are grinding their teeth with 
dishonourable envy and more dishonourable rage. “ Jt won't 
suit France,” is their unanimous and shameful cry, “to have a 
great and independent Italy beside her; she may become our 
rival; and what title has Italy to be free while we are whining 
or fawning under despotism ?” 

We must draw to a close. The great charm of these 
volumes, as we have already said, lies in the complete and dis- 
tinct picture they present of the real nature and being of the 
man, without drapery and without disguise. No man was ever 
more worth seeing in this unreserved disclosure than Tocque- 
ville, and few men’s characters could bear it so well. Every 
fresh revelation of his most intimate sentiments and thoughts 
only serves to make us love him better and admire him more. 
He was not exactly a perfect character, and yet it was impos- 
sible to wish any thing changed or any thing away. You might 
imagine something more absolutely faultless, but you could not 
imagine any thing more attractive or more noble. Perhaps his 
most unique and characteristic distinction was that, while per- 
fectly simple, he was at the same time unfailingly high-minded. 
You felt at once that no sentiment mean, ungenerous, preju- 
diced, or shallow, could gain entrance into his mind or find ut- 
terance through his lips. A profound moral earnestness 
pervaded every thing he did, or thought, or wrote. He could 
not separate either public from private morality, or patriotic 
from personal affection. With all that delicate chivalry of 
honour which belonged to the purest of the old noblesse he 
blended a far loftier code and a far sounder judgment as to the 
truly right and good than the old noblesse ever dreamed of. He 
threw his whole soul into both his philosophic investigations and 
his political career. He loved his country as he loved his 
friends: its misfortunes grieved him like a domestic calamity ; 
its crimes and follies weighed down his spirits like the sin and 
dishonour of a brother or a son; the clouds and dangers that 
hung over its future haunted him like a nightmare. Partly 
from this cause, and partly from a delicate organisation and 
frequent suffering, he was often sad, and at times melancholy 
almost to despair. His intellect was sensitive and restless in 
a remarkable degree for one so sober and moderate in all his 
views; work, actual labour for some great aim, was absolutely 
necessary to his comfort and tranquillity, while, alas, it was 
often too much for his strength. ‘To him every thing in life 
was serious ; he felt too keenly and he thought too deeply not 
to be habitually grave, though his elegant taste, cultivated in- 
telligence, and natural sense of humour prevented this gravity 
from ever becoming oppressive, except to the most frivolous 
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and shallow minds. The grace of his manner and the charm 
of his conversation were, by universal admission, unrivalled in 
this day ; while to the intercourse of daily life the exquisite 
polish of his spirit, mingled with a most affectionate and caress- 
Ing disposition, lent a fascination that was strangely irresistible. 
In the midst, too, of all his rare refinement and maturity of 
wisdom there was a fund of enthusiasm which gave relief and 
animation to the whole; and there were few changes in France 
which he deplored more than the cold and passionless mate- 
rialism which seemed to have absorbed all classes and all ages. 
In 1858 he describes a visit which he paid to an enthusiastic 
old Benedictine of ninety-six, who had shared in all the hopes 
and efforts of 1789; and then goes on to say to M. Freslon, his 
correspondent : 


“Jai déja remarqué qu’en France la quantité de calorique intel- 
lectuel et moral était en raison inverse du nombre des années. On est 
plus froid & mesure qu'on est plus jeune ; et la température semble 
sélever avec l’dge. Des hommes comme vous et moi paraissent déja 
des enthousiastes bien ridicules aux sages de dix-huit ans. Suivant 
cette loi nouvelle, mon centenaire devait étre tout feu. Et il l’était 
en effet quand il parlait des espérances de 89 et de la grande cause de 
la liberté. Je lui ai demandé s'il trouvait la France bien changée sous 
le rapport moral. ‘Ah! monsieur,’ m’a-t-il repondu, ‘je crois réver 
quand je me rapelle l'état des esprits dans ma jeunesse, la vivacité, la 
sincerité des opinions, le respect de soi-méme et de l’opinion publique, 
le désintéressement dans la passion publique. Ah! monsieur (ajou- 
tait-il en me serrant les mains avec l’effusion et l'emphase du xviii™® 
siécle), on avait alors une cause: on n'a plus que des intéréts. Ily 
avait des liens entre les hommes: il n’y en a plus. II est bien triste, 
monsieur, de survivre 4 son pays.’” 


We are naturally desirous to know the sentiments of a man 
at once so good, so wise, and so free, on religion—that great 
matter on which wise and free and good men differ so marvel- 
lously, if not so hopelessly. Neither the Memoir nor the Cor- 
respondence is very specific on this head. This much, however, 
appears clearly, that the subject was one that occupied his in- 
tentest thought, and that he held faith to be a possession of first 
necessity to individuals as to States. He often laments the in- 
difference and infidelity of his countrymen, and their apparent 
inability to do as England had succeeded in doing,—to unite 
belief and liberty. Among memoranda and reflections written 

early i in life and found among his papers, is the following :—II 
n’y apas de vérité absolue,” “and a little further on, “ Si j j étais 
chargé de classer les miséres humaines, je le ferais dans cette 
ordre: 1°. Les maladies; 2°. La mort; 3°. Le doute.” Many 
years afterwards, when he was about forty-five years old, he 
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writes to M. de Corcelle: “Je ne sais d’ailleurs si les der- 
niéres circonstances dans laquelle je me suis trouvé, la gravité 
plus grande que. l’Age donne a la pensée, la solitude dans la- 
quelle je vis, ou toute autre cause que je ne sais pas, agissent sur 
mon Ame et y produisent un travail intérieur; la verité est que 
je n’ai jamais plus senti le besoin de la base éternelle, du terrain 
solide sur lequel la vie doit étre batie. Le doute m’a toujours 
paru le plus insupportable des maux de ce monde, et je I’ai con- 
stamment jugé pire que la mort.” 

From this doubt, however, which he so deprecated, it was 
impossible for a spirit at once so searching and so honest as his 
ever quite to free itself; but it remained speculative merely, 
and though it might disturb his religious creed, it never for one 
moment weakened his religious sentiment; and in all that is 
essential, eternal, and indisputable, no sincerer Christian ever 
lived and died. In this, as in other matters, Tocqueville grew 
more tranquil with years, if not more happy. Serenity, indeed, 
could never be the portion upon earth of a temperament so 
tremblingly sensitive as his; and his later letters are filled with 
the most touching expressions of the growing sadness which 
gathered over him as he found himself becoming more and more 
isolated in feeling and opinion, in aspirations and in aims, from 
most of those around him. What his contemporaries worshiped 
and followed had no dignity or charms for him; he despised 
what they desired; he cherished what they had neglected and 
forsaken ; they seemed hurrying down a steep incline of which 
he saw the inevitable abyss, but could not induce them to listen 
to his warnings. The past, containing so much that was beau- 
tiful and noble, was daily becoming more dead, more remote, 
and more forgotten; and in the immediate future, as far as 
human eye could penetrate, no dawn of hope was to be dis- 
cerned. Much as we mourn for his untimely loss, deeply as we 
grieve over his empty place and his unfinished work, we can 
well believe that he would himself have discovered some con- 
solation for all that he was leaving in the thought that he was 
“taken away from the evil to come.” He died peaceably 
at Cannes on the 16th of April 1859: the purest, noblest, 
truest gentleman it was ever our privilege to know. Over no 
death-bed might the lofty language of Tacitus be more fitly 
spoken: “Si quis piorum manibus locus; si, ut sapientibus 
placet, non cum corpore extinguuntur magne anime, placidé 
quiescas :——nosque, domum tuam, ab infirmo desiderio et mu- 
hebribus lamentis, ad contemplationem virtutum tuarum voces, 
quas neque lugeri neque plangi fas est; admiratione te potius 
et, s1 natura suppeditet, emulatione decoremus.” 
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Art. II.—THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


Correspondence relating to the Affairs of Italy, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 1861. 


It would appear that only a certain amount of public interest 
can be generated in a community at any given time: that this 
may be distributed pretty equally over many objects or concen- 
trated on a few; but that in proportion as it is directed to some, 
it must be withdrawn from others. The palpable indifference 
to even important subjects of home politics at present prevailing 
among us, becomes thus a measure of the amount of interest ab- 
sorbed in foreign questions. Nor is this interest likely to be 
allowed soon to subside. Hitherto—at all events, until very 
recently—Parliament and the public have, on the whole wisely, 
abstained from interfering in any very direct manner in the 
foreign policy of the country, as a subject necessarily more 
within the cognisance of the Executive, and more suited to its 
unfettered action. But the three last ministries have succes- 
sively fallen on what were virtually “foreign” questions; and 
it is in the nature of things, that as the public interest becomes, 
as it most probably will, more and more absorbed in such ques- 
tions, and public opinion more defined and more confident, a 
more direct and more sustained influence will inevitably be ex- 
erted on the actual conduct of our foreign policy. Perhaps it 
is well that it should be so,—and the figure we have not unfre- 
quently cut under the guidance of those to whom its direction 
has been hitherto almost irresponsibly confided, makes us the 
less inclined to regret the change; but it is the more important 
that on every point connected with questions in which the pub- 
lic will have so direct a concern, the best information should be 
brought to bear. The instinctive distrust which destroyed the 
last Government. of Lord Derby has given place to a certain 
amount of reliance on the sympathies of the leading members 
of the present Cabinet upon the Italian question—a reliance, on 
the whole, well grounded. There exists, nevertheless, and that 
among the most moderate and best-informed portion of the pub- 
lic, an uneasy sense that even now the undoubted feelings and 
opinions of the countr} are not adequately represented abroad, 
or its dignity fully sustained in the conduct of its foreign rela- 
tions at home. This may be traced in the sneers at the action 
of diplomacy constantly recurring in the press—in the hearty 
aversion to the mere mention of congresses or conferences—in 
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the occasional outbursts of mistrust so easily provoked during 
the recess. It may not be amiss, then, to inquire to what ex- 
tent this uneasiness is justifiable. 

The diplomatic, including in the term the Foreign Office, 
is a branch of the public service which has been naturally, per- 
haps studiously, more withdrawn from public observation and 
criticism than any other; and it is not easy for the uninitiated 
to obtain any very reliable data on which to found a judgment 
of its efficiency. The “ papers” occasionally “laid before Par- 
liament ” on foreign questions of special interest, necessarily, 
perhaps, selected with reserve, appear generally compiled rather 
to conceal the action of our diplomacy and its agents than to 
lay it fairly open: they give, at all events, but a very super- 
ficial and restricted view of its operations. An intelligent study 
of even these, however, the now rather frequently provoked 
“explanations” of Ministers, the somewhat overflowing but 
not unimportant contributions of “ our own correspondents,” 
and other sources of information open to observers going to and 
fro on the Continent, afford a certain insight into the working 
of the system. From this, we think the conclusion is pretty 
clearly to be drawn, that, though our action in it has not been 
all too well directed, diplomacy has, and must for some time to 
come have its uses when exercised in a broad and enlightened 
spirit; and that our diplomatic agents abroad, while they might 
undoubtedly be better, are not so much at fault as the want of 
a rational, bold, and consistent foreign policy at home, and of 
Ministers capable of carrying it out. 

Canning alone, of the Foreign Ministers of our times, has 
seemed actuated by any comprehensive and consistent principle 
of policy. He was the first who had a conception of the moral 
power of this country. Having struck out a line for himself, he 
heartily and spontaneously used publicity in the House of Com- 
mons as a lever on foreign cabinets. Had he been spared 
longer, he might, perhaps, have made their course clearer to 
his successors. We have only lately discovered what diffi- 
culties he had to contend with in his own court and cabinet, 
in baffling the arrogant pretensions of the other great powers. 
A well-informed public opinion did not then exist to support 
him; and he died before he could form one, or rather before it 
could form itself. 

Lord Aberdeen, although well acquainted from one point of 
view with the affairs of Europe, moderate, and with great 
liberality of intelligence, was, by political feeling, sympathy, 
and personal relations, far too much bound up with the leading 
continental statesmen to take a broad or independent view of 
the position this country ought to assume, or to exert its influ- 
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ence frankly in favour of the legitimate wants of the European 
communities, as opposed to the prejudices, passions, and fears, of 
their governments. 

Lord Palmerston, originally raised to the position of Foreign 
Secretary more from his accidental command of French than 
from any intimate acquaintance with foreign men or things, 
and, later, reinstated in it by an influence to which it is 
not necessary to refer, endeavoured to take up Canning’s cloak 
where it fell; but, with far greater advantages than Canning, 
was far less able to carry it; had far less genius, less initiative 
than his model. Bold, masterly, and occasionally successful as 
was his policy on some points, as a whole it was inconsistent 
and unsatisfactory. This, partly, because he never seemed to 
have formed for himself any comprehensive scheme, but rather 
to be animated by passionate prejudices on individual questions ; 
partly because he was often baffled by the obstinacy or stupidity 
of his subordinate agents, whose sins he was almost too ready to 
take upon himself, but whose power to aid or to thwart him in 
his objects he always, in his overweening self-confidence, under- 
rated ; not a little because he was constantly obliged to sacrifice 
some important principle abroad to the difficulties of his position 
at home,—difficulties very greatly of his own creating. Canning 
used what public opinion he had in his day at command in fur- 
thering his action abroad. Lord Palmerston, to all appearance 
at least, made his action abroad too subservient to a kind of 
popularity at home. He never, like Canning, had the art of 
taking the House of Commons with him, Before it constantly, 
not unfrequently before his own Cabinet, he began by being on 
his defence, thereby greatly weakening his influence abroad ; 
and this, too, when mainly right as to his objects, if wrong in the 
manner of carrying them out. Even when more seriously wrong, 
however, as in his restless interference in the internal affairs of 
other countries, he was not alone to blame; for, if rather obey- 
ing its hasty impulses than its higher sense, he was representing 
a large body of the gradually ripening public opinion of the day. 
With some great, qualities, and many great faults, he undoubt- 
edly did much to increase our influence abroad, and to bring the 
foreign policy of the country more into harmony with its in- 
terest and honour. 

Lord Granville was chopped before he fairly broke cover, 
and my Lords Clarendon and Malmesbury, the one a well- 
meaning bungler, the ‘other a feeble finesser (to use no harder 
term), were but amiable administrators in Downing Street— 
scarcely Foreign Secretaries of England. 

Lord John Russell has had the great advantage of having a 
better-informed and more defined public opinion to support-— 
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indeed, impel him; and he is far from having altogether misused 
the advantage. If he has not been in advance of public opinion, 
or capable of guiding it, often rather lagging behind it, he has had 
the wisdom to obey it and to appeal to it in good time, and, on 
the whole, fairly well. He seems rather less bound by the set 
formulas of the craft ; at all events, on one or two other points be- 
sides the Italian question he has given indications of an inclination 
to take a more rational course than has been persistently followed 
by most of his predecessors. But he does not seem thoroughly 
to comprehend the full bearing of the principle of non-interven- 
tion laid down by public opinion for his intelligent use, or he 
would assert its letter less often, but act up to its spirit more 
steadily, and show himself, perhaps, more inclined to impose it 
upon others. Even with regard to the Italians he seems rather 
actuated by his sympathies—sympathies doubtless based on 
his innate sense of right and justice—than by a full appre- 
ciation of the infinite importance to European interests of their 
entire success in establishing a united and independent king- 
dom. If not, why should he be perpetually placing our Govern- 
ment in the position of having vainly attempted to oppose every 
step in the progress which it is ready to applaud when made,— 
a progress which has been instinctively and heartily hoped for 
throughout by his countrymen, and which he, as a statesman, 
ought to have been the first earnestly to desire? Surely the sys- 
tem of alternate warning, if not menace, and applause is not con- 
sistent with our dignity, nor with the interests of any concerned. 

Again, in the more serious questions touching the Danube 
and the Rhine, now fast approaching, why are we made so reite- 
ratively to pin our faith to a wornout creed,—that creed not our 
own, but preached to us by those interested in making us swal- 
low it ? Lord John himself laid down clearly enough last year 
the difference between the balance of power and a balance of 
power. There was a time when the integrity of the Austrian 
empire m‘ght fairly be considered to be necessary to the balance 
of power ; but, whether by the malignant stupidity of its bu- 
reaucratic absolutism, or in the inevitable course of things, it has 
become a permanent disturber of the balance. Indeed, its con- 
tinued existence in its present form appears the main impedi- 
ment to the formation of a really effective balance in the esta- 
blishment of a strong and homogeneous German Power in the 
centre of Europe. It is not for us to endeavour to hasten a 
solution fraught undoubtedly, under the present government 
and in the present temper of France, with very grave dangers ; 
but why, in the name of common sense, at the very moment 
that this empire is, to all appearance for the benefit of mankind, 
dissolving before our eyes, are we to be made ostentatiously to 
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connect ourselves more closely with its fortunes by the re- 
appointment of an ambassador at Vienna—and such an am- 
bassador? Lord Bloomfield, although a kindly, genial gen- 
tleman, is scarcely, unless much belied, the man to hold the 
Austrian empire together. If intended as a menace to France, 


it is an unwise and an impotent one. What kind of com- . 


pliment or encouragement can it have been to northern Ger- 
many? If the object was simply to urge a transaction with re- 
gard to Venice, and the actual minister had not influence enough, 
why not appoint another, and a better? Position and access 
to the sovereign are advantages greatly exaggerated; being 
little more in these days than excuses for plate and more salary. 
If but the right man, an English envoy will always have in- 
fluence sufficient when known to be the spokesman of his go- 
vernment. But if absolute need there was fora more influential 
agent, why not send one specially accredited for the occasion ? 
Failure in such case would only have been to put on record 
that we had done our best to bring a friendly Power to a sense 
of its danger, without unnecessarily involving us in a catastrophe 
we cannot prevent—which there are many doubts whether it is 
our duty or our interest, or any body’s interest, to prevent. 
Why, indeed, are we perpetually throwing ourselves into sinking 
ships, which we are obliged almost incontinently and ignomini- 
ously to quit? What we want at this time is a policy of 
guarded, perhaps almost menacing, reserve,—a determination 
not to fritter away our influence in futile protests and ineffective 
interferences,—not to meddle nor to mar, save when prepared in 
defence of some really vital interest to put forth our strength. 
At the Foreign Office we want a man who has—what so 
few of our statesmen seem to have—a full conception of the 
great power of England and of the influence it can on occasion 
be made to exercise on European politics, but who will be 
chary of that influence; who is not content to be impelled fit- 
fully by public opinion, but is able to form it, to guide it, when 
necessary to moderate it, and who, while ready boldly to appeal 
to it, will not waste it on small objects; who, without in the 
slightest degree encouraging the disruption of political relations 
going on in Europe, can conceive it possible that, after all, if 
the more purely German provinces of Austria should be welded 
into a German unity of some kind,—if the Danubian provinces, 
with or without Hungary and Croatia, should contrive to co- 
alesce into some form! of State independent of Turkey,—if the 
Russians should be kept out of Constantinople by the extension 
to the Bosphorus of their enterprising commercial rivals, the 
Greeks,—that if, besides the formation of an independent king- 
dom of Italy, these things should be evolved out of the present 
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confusion, a better barrier might possibly be found, because a 
more natural, and consequently more lasting one, to the pre- 
ponderating power of France and Russia than the so-called 
balance now existing; and who in the mean time will carefully 
avoid committing this country to an empty semblance of oppo- 
sition, but husband all the resources of our power and of our 
influence for the time when it may be necessary to exert them 
boldly in defence of the evident interests of Europe and of our 
own. We want more foresight and less activity; or at least 
more concentration of purpose. If there was much cynicism 
in Talleyrand’s “surtout point de zéle,” there was some wis- 
dom too. Do not let us, as each rent in the great political 
edifice of 1815 becomes visible, be made to run about offering 
a small trowelful of plaster, but decide whether the work is to 
be stayed up, or consider how a better may be built out of the 
materials, 

With a Minister steadily and intelligently pursuing some 
such policy in Downing Street, good agents, if but honestly and 
judiciously selected, even among those we have, would not, we 
believe, be found altogether wanting to his hand. And here we 
may consider what our diplomatic agents are, and what they 
should be. 

Notwithstanding the undoubted discouragement to talent and 
to merit which has generally prevailed in their promotion and 
selection, and the many absurdities of the system on which, until 
very recently, at all events, the Foreign Office and diplomatic 
services have both been conducted, the English Government has 
been and is better served, on the whole, by its agents abroad, 
than any other Government. The reason we believe to be, that 
the English agent is by nature, by the political relations existing 
in his own country, by the frequent changes of his chiefs, more 
independent, more individual, than the agents of most other 
Powers can possibly be. Indeed, his natural and laudable inde- 
pendence apart, the superior English agent knows—or rather 
has hitherto known, for it would appear that the exigencies of 
the present Foreign Secretary’s family affections are shaking this 
confidence—that no carelessness, no incapacity, no insubordina- 
tion—scarcely any thing short of absolute crime, which he may 
do to shock the prejudices of the country he is in, or the just sense 
of propriety of his own countrymen—will cost him his place. This 
blamable indifference of the English Government to the charac- 
ter and qualities of its agents, which arises partly from ignorance 
of their effects, but mainly from the dislike to do so ungentle- 
manly a thing as to turn any body out, so strong in our’governing 
circles, though carried much too far, begets a confidence which to 
some extent balances the mischief undoubtedly, in many cases, 
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produced by it. The English representative abroad holds more 
to being a gentleman than a diplomatist, is often lazy and indif- 
ferent to manifest duties, and yet, almost in spite of himself, 
has better means of information, a better point of view for 
judging of the affairs of the country he is in, than other foreign 
agents generally. We refer here to foreign agents abroad. 
Here in England, where society is composed of men of many 
grades, opinions, and parties,—where information of every kind is 
poured out for him through the press and so many other sources 
of publicity,—the foreign agent who is not well informed must be 
supine indeed. It is far otherwise abroad. In no country but 
this, save perhaps the United States, can there be said to be a 
ress, in the sense in which we know it; while the society into 
which the diplomatic agent is naturally thrown—to which he is, 
indeed, almost necessarily confined—is that of a small exclusive 
class, which, however pleasant in many respects, is invariably 
prejudiced and ill-informed, living in a fool’s paradise as regards 
the affairs of its own country and of all others. In this society 
the foreign agent usually makes it a leading aim to succeed, is 
soon at home in it, and by it is almost invariably influenced. The 
English agent, on the contrary, partly from characteristic shy- 
ness, partly from a want of regard for small social amenities, 
partly from a sense of its nothingness, rarely succeeds in this 
society ; gets ill at ease in it; becomes, it is to be feared, greatly 
bored by it; consequently lives much less in it, gradually draws 
to himself certain waifs and strays on the borders of society ; 
and just because he stays, perhaps in one sense too much, at 
home, information comes to him in the mouths of native fron- 
deurs, intelligent English engineers, contractors, merchants, 
travellers of all kinds. The very farm which he alone, of all 
the diplomatic corps, possibly cultivates, and is always burying 
himself on, brings him in contact with many sources of informa- 
tion unknown to his colleagues. Then there is generally felt 
great confidence in an English Minister; much information is 
freely offered to him which is not easily ferreted out by the 
more active, and sometimes more capable, agents of other Go- 
vernments. As a general rule,—and this is an important ad- 
vantage,—he is far less frequently moved; he has always time 
to correct many an erroneous first impression, to inspire confi- 
dence if he is deserving of it, and to acquire a far wider and 
more reliable range of information. Above all, the Zimes and 
Galignani give him ‘daily an irtfinitely better measure of the 
movement of the great world without than the Journal des 
Debats and the Indépendance Belge, which mainly serve as poli- 
tical barometers to his colleagues. 
In fact, although there are many very indifferent specimens 
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of the class, our superior representatives abroad want little to 
make them valuable public servants. What is wanted by this 
country in our times, as its representative at each important 
capital, is not a busy intriguer, a restless newsmonger, or merely 
a careful executor of instructions ; but a cultivated, intelligent 
English gentleman, who will recollect that he is there not only 
to fulfil the orders of his Government, but to uphold the cha- 
racter of his country; to forward, where legitimate, the interests 
of all classes of his countrymen, and to befriend and be courteous 
to all, not merely to exercise hospitality to one; that he is 
cheerfully to listen to the suggestions and information with 
which they will all be too prone, perhaps, to ply him, and good- 
naturedly to turn off the exigencies to which the vulgarity or 
fanaticism of many will be sure to expose him; in fact, in this 
respect to accept the pains with the privileges of his position. 
He should set at their real value, neither exaggerating nor 
underrating their importance, the little social etiquettes less 
regarded in England; but, while duly cultivating the society 
into which he is thrown by his position, lose no opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with every person of intelligence within 
his reach, He should seek more to be well acquainted with the 
character and resources of the country he is in than with the 
mere political gossip of the town—this will come to him of itself. 
While taking a warm interest in the progress of that country, 
and to a certain extent representing its interests with his own, he 
must be careful to avoid identifying himself with any particular 
party or minister, however worthy of his support; and, moreover, 
learn not to over-estimate the importance of the country in which 
he is resident in the general scheme of European politics. 

More than all this, perhaps, he should keep steadily in view 
the general policy of his own country,—happily, in our day, iden- 
tical with the true interests of Europe,—and be able to attach 
their due weight to the instructions he may receive from his own 
Government, as the necessities of party warfare, the exigencies 
of Exeter Hall, the character or incapacity of the Foreign 
Secretary of the day, may warp them from what he ought to 
have the judgment, nay the instinct, to discern as the true line 
to be pursued; and this with modesty and tact, neither seeking 
nor fearing responsibility, and making allowance for the diffi- 
culties of those set over him at home. 

He should be well informed as to the affairs of his own 
country, and able and willing to impart his knowledge to those 
among whom he resides; alive to public opinion at bome, as 
regards its bearing on the course of events, not on the miserable 
interests of his personal position ; not over-sensitive to criticism 
or restlessly desirous to be before the public, but content to do 
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good service and bide his time, even for promoting the interests 
he has at heart, until the turn of the political wheel at home or 
abroad gives him the power efficiently to help them. 

In addition to the many requisites indicated, he must, almost 
above all, be without vanity; for in the diplomatic service, more 
than in others, vanity is the source of all incapacity. Diplomacy 
demands great discrimination in dealing with men; now, in 
dealing with men, the vain man is always the man dealt with— 
at least the most unsafe of dealers. 

Men combining so many qualifications are not easily to be 
obtained. When they exist, they are not always the relatives of 
Cabinet Ministers,—not members of White’s,—not even always 
of the Traveller’s. Their qualities must be developed and find 
exercise in their youth. When a diplomatic agent has once 
had the opportunity of proving himself a good public servant, 
our Government has generally shown itself glad enough to em- 
ploy him,—has perhaps found it difficult not to do so: but it has 
almost invariably been favour, or at the best, accident, not dis- 
crimination, judicious selection, or even fair promotion, which 
has in the first instance given him the chance of displaying his 
powers. Yet men who have not been specially trained for the 
duties rarely make good diplomatic agents. The late Lord 
Granville, among those of recent years, is the only exception 
which rises to the pen; and he had the advantage of being 
schooled in the confidence of Canning. Assuredly my Lords 
Durham, Clanricarde, and Normanby, scarcely came up to the 
standard indicated. Wyse, Shiel, even the late Lord Lyons 
and Charles Murray, though the two last named more nearly 
approached it, do not contradict the assertion; while the far 
superior qualities of Heytesbury, Lamb, Stratford - Canning, 
Hudson, and, to a certain degree, the present Lord Cowley, go 
far to confirm it; for each of these was brought up in, or early in- 
troduced into, the service. Even for a special mission, save on a 
mere object of parade, it is doubtful whether a regularly trained 
agent, if, as he ought to be, a man of capacity, is not a superior 
instrument: Lord John Russell and Mr. Gladstone did not do 
much, at least, to shake our impression in favour of trained diplo- 
matists at Vienna and Corfu! In truth, it requires an early and 
intimate conversance with foreign men, things, and modes of 
thinking, to deal well with the former, and surely to measure 
and appreciate the latter; to acquire the tolerance for differences 
of action as well as thought—the freedom from narrow English 
prejudices—which, without the slightest sacrifice of important 
principle, is requisite in an English representative to fulfil pro- 
perly his functions. 

There is undoubtedly a danger that such pliability may de- 
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generate into an undue cosmopolitanism,—to an indifference to 
the healthy influences of home modes of thought and action ; 
but there is little fear of this at any time with the Englishman. 
He is all too apt, wherever he may go, to encircle himself with 
a hedge of English prejudices which impede his appreciation of 
what is superior or valuable in the form of civilisation around 
him. Moreover, this danger is easily met by making allowance 
for it in the training of the agent. In the early part of his career 
he should be employed nearly as much at home as abroad; in 
the later part, perhaps, by some modification of the French sys- 
tem of having a certain number of men en disponibilité, he might 
be given the opportunity of reinspiring himself at the source of 
English life. 

The Diplomatic Service, from a variety of causes not neces- 
sary to enumerate, is perhaps the only one restricted to selec- 
tion from, not the exclusive, but the upper classes properly so 
called. No one should be allowed to enter it before the age of 
twenty-one, nor till he has by a bond fide examination, compe- 
titive or other, shown that, in addition to the best university 
education of the day, he is thoroughly conversant with Euro- 
pean history, master of two Continental languages, and cognisant 
of the broad principles of public law,—this last rather to open 
up his mind to the kind of questions with which it will have to 
deal, than as likely to afford him much ‘practical assistance in 
dealing with them. Once admitted into the service, he ought, 
up to a certain point in his career, to exchange his duty abroad 
with that in the Foreign Office at home ; and when he has at- 
tained the rank of Secretary of Legation, to be drafted perma- 
nently into the home or foreign service, according to fitness or 
preference. To make this interchange of duties beneficial to 
both services, that of the Foreign Office ought to be in some 
important respects remodeled. In fact, up to a certain point, 
the home and foreign branches of the service ought to be iden- 
tical. The great mass of the copying drudgery of the Foreign 
Office ought to be done, as in other offices, indeed in a portion 
of itself, by regular copying clerks, leaving the head-work to be 
done by fewer and better-trained men, whom a higher educa- 
tion and proper circulation abroad have fitted for higher duties, 
instead of the whole staff of clerks at least running the risk, as 
at present, of having their intellects positively deadened by years 
of mere copying. However efficient the staff of the Foreign 
Office may be, and undoubtedly in many respects is, it can be no 
disparagement to it to suggest that its service would be far 
more valuable if its members entered it only at an age when 
they could by some possibility have acquired a good general 
education, and afterwards, by some years of well-regulated in- 
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terchange of home and foreign service, have superadded other 
qualifications for their special duties. 

Until very recently, with very few exceptions, and those tes- 
tifying to the value of the change suggested, the Foreign Office 
clerk entered the office about seventeen or eighteen, and simply 
copied, docketed, and entered, his way up to the head ofa de- 
partment, with no time afforded by the really great amount of 
drudgery to which he is subjected for any thing like self-culture. 
Now we believe he enters rather later, and undergoes some kind 
of entrance examination; but the other disadvantages of the posi- 
tion remain the same. 

Another important change required in the Office is the ap- 
pointment of a legal secretary of its own to sift and decide upon 
an infinity of questions now always referred in an undigested 
form to the “ Law Officers of the Crown ;” and when such as 
still require the farther weight of their opinion, to put the ques- 
tions to be decided in the form of a proper case before them. At 
present, as such questions arise, bundles of papers are sent home 
by the Missions abroad; these are simply transmitted to the law 
officers, to be in course of time by them returned to the Office 
and retransmitted back to the Mission which sent them, with an 
opinion on which frequently, if not generally, it is impossible to 
act: and after, sometimes, years of referring and bandying about 
of this opinion, the Minister (not unfrequently his not imme- 
diate successor) is authorised to compromise the matter in a 
practical manner, which he ought to have been empowered to 
do much more advantageously at once. 

No doubt, even from a bad system good men are evolved, 
sometimes out of its very defects, and, with a good one, many bad 
men will be found. Nevertheless, with some such changes as 
those indicated, a good choice will be secured. To give us the 
full benefit of the change, must still lie with the Foreign Secre- 
tary of the day; but he will have less excuse for making a bad 
selection, at least for seeing no merit save in his kinsfolk and 
acquaintance. He ought to make it part of his duty quietly to 
ascertain who are the most capable men at his command,—and 
they are not always those who, when at home, are either hang- 
ing about the Office, or contriving to keep themselves continually 
before him in “ society ;” unhesitatingly to recall any incapable 
or disreputable agent, however excellent his connexions; and 
to see that some kind of discipline among the junior portion of 
the service is maintained. Hithetto whether a Secretary or an 
Attaché has taken his share of the necessary, but often irksome, 
duty of a chancellerie, has depended pretty much on his own 
good sense and feeling: more than one good-natured chief has been 
left to copy, not only his own despatches, but their enclosures 
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and translations; and such a thing as a young gentleman being 
reported on as incapable or inattentive has been almost un- 
known. Such discipline might be easily enforced without any 
detraction from the mutual confidence and affection that generally 
distinguishes the members of our Missions from those of other 
governments. 

Let the Foreign Secretary but show honesty and discrimina- 
tion in their promotion and selection, and prove himself capable of 
directing, appreciating, and supporting them, and he will be served 
as the Minister of no other country can possibly be served.* 

Postscript.— While the foregoing article was actually in the 
press, the last discussion in the House of Commons on the affairs 
of Italy was bearing out in a remarkable manner some of the 
remarks contained in it. 

Lord John Russell’s almost childish hankerings after his 
little pet scheme of Italian duality, and impolitic professions of 
attachment to Austria north of the Alps, with Mr. Gladstone’s 
almost unconditional committal of his Government to its support, 
are far more alarming than the impotent howls of the few ultra- 
montane members, or even the unwise disclosure of their predi- 
lections by the leaders of opposition. They open up a vista of 
future errors and inconsistencies, and show that even the younger 
among our regular stagers are as incapable of forgetting and of 
learning any thing as the powdered Pigtails of the French Re- 
storation. It is clear that, unless the common sense of the pub- 
lic interposes, the game is again going to be put into the hands 
of Louis Napoleon, possibly with a subsequent reaction against 
his policy, but not until we have been involved in a course dis- 
creditable to ourselves, and detrimental to the real interests of 
those very governments we shall be attempting to defend. 





Art. III.—NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Reports and Minutes of the Committee of Council on Education, 
with Appendices, from 1856 to 1860. 


A QUARTER of a century has passed by since the Estimates for 
the Civil Service first contained a grant for the purpose of na- 
tional education. That modest vote of 20,0002. has rolled up by 
a steady annual increase, until in the Estimates for the last year 


* Throughout this article no reference has been made to the Consular service, 
which is kept almost entirely distinct from the superior Diplomatic service: many 
of the remarks, however, might apply equally to it. The Consular body contains 
many able and most valuable servants, and, although there are difficulties in the 
way, it is a question whether these two branches of our foreign service might not 
be more blended together with benefit to both, 
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or two it has been approaching the large sum of 800,0007. on the 
public education of Great Britain. 

These figures might well claim the attention of the tax-payer, 
even if the object of the vote were not of itself sufficiently im- 
portant to be interesting to every intelligent Englishman. But 
in fact there can be no question of much greater moment than 
this,—how those who have been appointed trustees of public 
funds, to be spent in aiding public education, have acquitted 
themselves of the trust. For in this case it is not a mere ques- 
tion of economy,—whether or not the work actually done might 
be done at less expense; but it is also a question of results,— 
whether or not what is done is worth doing. A question this 
which digs down to the very root of the system, and asks whe- 
ther there is any unsoundness there. 

That the whole subject of popular education has been excit- 
ing far more interest than has formerly been the case during the 
last few years, must be well known to our readers. It is not very 
long since a debate on the Estimates was made the occasion of a 
fierce attack upon the present system, under the leadership of Mr. 
Edward Baines ; while Lord Brougham’s exertions to bring mid- 
dle-class schools under inspection, and more recently Dr. Guthrie’s 
crusade on behalf of ragged-schools, are no slight testimony in its 
favour. Among all the signs of awakened interest, however, 
perhaps none are so satisfactory or so important as those given 
by Government itself. Two Commissioners have been appointed, 
as our readers are probably aware: one to inquire into the general 
state of popular education in this country, the other to report 
upon its condition in some parts of the Continent. It seems, 
therefore, to be a fitting time in which to offer a few remarks 
upon the present results of state education in Great Britain,— 
for the vexed question of Irish education requires separate treat- 
ment,—with the view of estimating some of its advantages, and 
of pointing out a few defects in matters of detail, which, we be- 
lieve, militate in some degree against its success. 

Before entering upon our inquiry, we must premise that there 
are two points in which the working of the system has been 
found to differ from the theory upon which it was founded. 
That theory is, that, by helping those who try to help themselves, 
the public money is most usefully and deservedly bestowed. 
This seems to be, theoretically, the best possible way in whicha 
state can interfere in+the education of free citizens; and, sup- 
posing that poverty were the only hindrance to the spread of 
knowledge, a system founded on this theory could hardly fail in 
due time to succeed, provided the help given were sufticient and 
the machinery good. But unfortunately this condition of suc- 
cess does not exist. The persons directly helped are not the 
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same as those directly benefited,—the former being educators, the 
latter those whose children are sought to be educated ; and it is 
found practically that the very ignorance and apathy of the one 
class prevent the other from making full use of the help which 
they have themselves received. In short, the machinery is there 
in fair working order, but the grist is not sent to the mill. 
Schools and teachers are supplied, but how to get and how to 
keep the scholars is in great measure a problem yet unsolved. 

Again, Government, according to theory, simply providing 
funds, and not interfering with actual education,—so resembling 
not so much a state-schoolmaster to teach, as a state-parent to 
pay the bills,—has come by degrees to exercise very great influ- 
ence upon the teaching itself. This influence has grown up of 
necessity, by imperceptible, and probably unintentional steps, 
from the general similarity in the training of teachers, and hence 
in the teaching of pupil-teachers and scholars; while the system 
of inspection necessary to guarantee the right appropriation of 
grants, and to report to head-quarters on the work actually done, 
has produced a kind of semi-centralisation probably far greater 
than was at first intended. 

The questions, therefore, how the system has really an- 
swered, what improvement it has made in the social state of the 
people, and for how many of the deficiencies which its enemies 
parade against it it is in fact responsible, become highly important. 

There are two means by which we may attempt to arrive 
at a fair judgment,—one by inspecting the materiu/ improve- 
ment, in the shape of school-buildings, increased teaching 
power in all its branches, and increased percentage of children 
brought under instruction ; the other, by investigating the moral 
improvement, as proved by a wider distribution of useful know- 
ledge, greater average intelligence, advanced civilisation, and 
diminished crime. Of these two means, the former is easy and 
satisfactory, so far as it goes, and so far as any statistical infor- 
mation can be called absolutely satisfactory ; the latter can be 
adopted only partially by any one, and scarcely at all by any who 
do not make themselves personally acquainted with the mental 
and moral condition of the lower strata in our social formation. 
Reports of school-inspectors are a fallacious guide at best. This 
problem admits only of a practical proof: like the old fallacy, 
* solvitur ambulando.” 

1. Let us turn first to the former of these means of judging. 
The Minutes and Reports of the Committee of Council and their 
inspectors, and especially the tabulated statements,—which en- 
able us almost at a glance to ascertain any required particular as 
to the disposition of grants and other matters,—will afford us 
abundant information upon this point. We have before us these 
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Minutes and Reports for the last five years, commencing with the 
volume issued in 1856. By comparing these one with another, 
we shall be able to form a fair idea of the present rate of advance 
in that which we have called material progress. 

Turning to the Report issued last year, and containing the 
history of the proceedings of the year 1859, we find the follow- 
ing summary : 


“During the year 1859, as compared with 1858, the number of 
schools, or of departments of schools under separate teachers, which 
were actually inspected was increased by 171, and the number of chil- 
dren by 58,387; the number of pupil-teachers by 1,200 ; of certificated 
teachers, by 990; of students in training to become schoolmasters and 
schoolmistresses, by 85; capitation grants were paid on 52,199 more 
children ; 247 new school-houses were built, comprising (besides class- 
rooms) 393 principal school-rooms, and 178 dwellings for teachers ; 
230 other schools were enlarged, improved, or furnished afresh ; accom- 
modation was created for 58,070 children, exclusive of the schools im- 
proved or newly furnished, but not enlarged. 

During 1859, fifty-seven inspectors, including twenty-two assistant- 
inspectors, were employed in visiting schools and in holding examina- 
tions. They visited 9,555 daily schools, or departments of such schools 
under separate teachers. They found present in ‘them 880,131 chil- 
dren ; 6,222 certificated teachers ; and 14,176 apprentices... . . The 
inspectors also visited 38 separate training colleges, occupied by 2,794 
students in preparation for the office of schoolmaster or schoolinistress. 
In December last, these students and 2,768 other candidates were 
simultaneously examined for the end of the first, second, or third 
years of their training, or for admission, or for certificates as acting 
teachers, The inspectors also visited 469 schools for pauper children, 
containing 34,911 inmates ; and 102 reformatory, ragged, or industrial 
schools, containing 7,305 inmates.” (Report, pp. ix.-x.) 


Turning now to the financial statements, we find that the 
total expenditure for 1859 was 723,115/. 10s. Of this sum, 
137,207. 6s. 5d. was spent in building, improving, and furnish- 
ing schools and training colleges ; 6, 1441, 16s. 8d. in books and 
apparatus; 345,5721. 3s. "7d.in salaries and allowances for teachers; 
61,1832. Os. 1d. in capitation grants; 89,5872. 10s. 6d. in grants 
to training colleges; 18,0277. 14s. 1d. to reformatories and in- 
dustrial schools ; ; while inspection figures for 41,2291. 18s. 2d.; 
and administration (office in London) for 18, 2601. 16s. 5d. Pen- 
sions and grants for drawing and night schools together make up 
2,610/. 4s. "2d. ; and the balance consists of charges for agency 
and the costs of post-office orders. 

In these items we find a decrease, as compared with the pre- 
vious year, in the grants to reformatories and industrial schools, 
in pensions,—a wise and humane provision for masters who are 
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past their work and have satisfied certain conditions,—and in the 
building department. In all others there is an increase; the net 
increase over the previous year being 54,242/. 1s, 2d. Looking 
back to the expenditure of the four preceding years, we find a 
total increase since 1855 of 396,7 132. 

We have little opportunity of ascertaining whether this pro- 
digious annual increase might not be considerably lessened by 
greater economy in administration ; but we are at least assured 
that attention is now being given tothe subject, that some steps 
have been already taken,—as in the wise withdrawal for the 
future of grants towards building training colleges,—and that 
inspection has been denied to many establishments owing to the 
lack of inspectors. At all events, we can offer to those who com- 
plain of the expense the twofold comfort, first, that the building 
charges, at least, are already beginning to exhibit signs of a de- 
crease, which will probably become more conspicuous from year 
to year; secondly, that there isa good deal to show in retura in 
a corresponding increase in school-material. The figures before 
us prove in the five years an increase in schools inspected of 2,589 ; 
in children, of 311,055; in teachers, of 3,416; and in pupil- 
teachers, of 6,016. 

Perhaps these items of information may be sufficient to indi- 
cate the decided material progress which has taken place in the 
last few years. Expenses have very largely increased without 
doubt ; but we apprehend that few persons, who calmly consider 
the benefits conferred upon the country at large by such increased 
facilities in the instruction of the poor, will think that they have 
been incurred without an equivalent. Provided that the results 
of all this material progress are found to be in any sense as satis- 
factory as the machinery for producing them, we think the 
country has no great reason to be dissatisfied with the cost. 
This of course is the question which the upholders of the system 
must endeavour to meet, not only because the whole value of the 
material progress depends upon the results, but because here alone 
is the joint in their armour through which their enemies can hope 
successfully to injure them. When, for instance, Mr. Edward 
Baines asserts, as he did in Parliament, that the National 
system has done little or nothing for the cause of education, be- 
cause the increase in day-scholars from 1818 to 1833 was 89 per 
cent, and from 1833 to 1851 only 68 per cent; let him be ever 
so correct in his statement that there is no evidence to prove one 
of the 821,000 children in schools under Government inspection 
to be “new,” still if in that time the quality of instruction has im- 
proved as largely as is generally stated, and its results are to be 
seen in a better and more enlightened condition of the country, 
the mere argument as to numbers would be worthless. It 1s, 
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however, clearly a most fallacious argument in every way. In 
the beginning of the century scarcely a villager could read or 
write; in the year 1808 a considerable movement began with the 
foundation of the British and Foreign School Society, and was 
still further excited by the establishment of the National Society 
for Educating the Poor, in 1811; while in 1819 the Charity 
Commission began to prepare its reports upon education. To 
select, therefore, a period when the people were first generally 
beginning to send their children to school at all, and expect the 
increase in percentage of day-scholars to be maintained at the 
same rate after the movement had been gaining ground for some 
time as that at which it began, is manifestly unreasonable. As 
well might we expect to see a stream, suddenly let loose from a 
mill-dam, continue for all its length with the same impetuosity. 
In order to prove that the National system has not increased the 
percentage of scholars, Mr. Baines would have to show that, with- 
out its aid, it would still have equalled 68 per cent for the period 
he names. 

2. We prefer, however, to waive the mere question ofnumbers, 
and to turn our attention for a few minutes to the far more im- 
portant one of the character and results of the education actually 
afforded. 

In that education no very unimportant part is played by the 
mere outsides of the system. It is by no means ofsmall moment 
that the children should be taught by persons properly educated, 
in light, airy, and comfortable rooms. No one who has ever 
visited the old-fashioned village-school, held by an illiterate old 
woman, or a poorly-paid parish-clerk, has not pitied the disorderly, 
obtuse-looking, uncomfortable group, gathered together in some 
dark and dirty cottage, or at best a dismal, badly arranged, and 
worse ventilated schoolroom. Recollecting the influence which 
scene and character of occupation have upon the mind, and espe- 
cially upon the youthful mind, who can doubt the evil effects of 
such abortive attempts at education—monotonous, uninteresting, 
and irksome? Such scenes and such training are but a mental 
crank in a prison, producing effects on the mind as different from 
those of the well-conducted National school as the actual crank 
produces compared with the healthful labour of the fields. Who, 
then, contrasting these with those to be found in our National 
schools, where children,—not usually perhaps over-brilliant, but 
at least actively engaged, with a master accustomed by a special 
course of training to preserve order and keep up attention among 
his pupils,—are arranged in a large, cheerful, and wholesome 
schoolroom, can doubt that, even were proofs of any after- 
results wanting, such an improvement in system must produce 
improvement in the rising generation? 
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That improvement, however, has actually taken place very 
largely indeed in the public condition, is a fact so notorious that 
we need not dwell upon it. Probably none of the opponents 
of the system would deny the results; they only deny that they 
are to be attributed to the National schools. But this case 
appears to be one in which the fallacy, post hoc, ergo propter hoc, 
may be considered a sound argument, At all events, our ad- 
versaries must take upon themselves the burden of proof that 
these results are due to any other cause. Where is any other 
adequate cause? And how can they satisfactorily account for 
the fact that public improvement has uniformly kept pace with 
public education ? No church-building or chapel-building, taken 
by itself; could produce such effects; for the clergy and minis- 
ters are always the first to obtain the offered aid for the in- 
struction of their flocks, knowing well that for the most part 
the precepts of religion are lost upon uneducated ears. More- 
over, the most marked improvement has taken place in exactly 
those ways in which, a better system of education being the 
reputed cause, we might expect to find it. The most ignorant 
parts of the country,—such as most of the purely agricultural 
districts,—marked with black in the cld maps showing the com- 
parative enlightenment of different divisions, are those in which 
now most advance is to be found. Parishes in which almost all 
the inhabitants above thirty or forty years of age are unable to 
read or write, possess now very few children of seven or eight 
who have not these accomplishments, and the rudiments of others 
besides. It may be amusing to compare the following compo- 
sitions, quoted by the Rev. I’. Watkins, Inspector of Schools for 
Yorkshire. The first is an answer to a question on the Cate- 
chism, written by a girl in a National school : 

“ Question : ‘Show what you mean by love, honour, and succour 
your mother.’ 

‘To show my love for my mother, first, I do what she bids me 
generally. If she sends me an errand, I try to make all the haste back 
I can; I do all I can to assist her; I pray for her, and love her better 
than any one else in the world ; if my mother is ill, I wait upon her, 
because I know that she cannot do it for herself; and if I did not, I 
know that it would be disobeying the commandment of our Lord’s 
apostle when he said, “Children, obey your parents.”’ M. H.” 

The second is a notice written by the overseers of a village in 
the East Riding: 

“A Vestry Meeting whill be held In The scoolrum on Fraiday the 
20th at 7 ocloch, for the Nomenation of Gardians and overseers for the 
In suing year.” 

The third is a letter about a dog, written by a respectable 
labourer : 
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“ Sir, i recived your noat About the dog, and i have got a very 
good one, a tarrer e is about 18 Months ould, he as been bred and 


brot hup in , and the Gentlmn that e beloned to, e Swaped me for 
my bitsh, for he had wanted her before, and hi hae a youn one of her 
for my Self, and as you wanted one i cannot recommend to you a 
beter, so pleas ser rite me a faw lines back, for he hase beean huse to 
children and is a good house dog. The prise of the dog is ten shillines, 
he his clear of the distemper. Pleas send Wither you will send for him, 
or i must bring him hover if e will Suit, it will be on Saterday, if you 
dond Send for him. (Signed) Mr. W. B.” 





And this improvement is to be noticed in these hitherto most 
ignorant districts, not only in better manners and general en- 
lightenment, but also in diminished crime. Those violent crimes 
especially, which are always to be expected in a rude and igno- 
rant population, have in several parts of the country always 
hitherto rather remarkable for them,—the county of Norfolk, 
for instance,—diminished to such an extent as to call for the 
repeated congratulation of the judges. On the other hand, 
the offences against morality, which depend less upon ignorance 
than other-causes,—and which probably are found among the 
lower orders more than in the higher, only from their greater 
freedom from restraints, less decent manner of living, and smaller 
penalties in case of exposure,—are not found to be materially 
lessened in any part of the country. 

We are not disposed, however, to say more upon this part 
of the subject, because it is impossible to convey by any number 
of assertions of this kind, however true and borne out by testi- 
mony, an idea of the actual improvement in the country ; still 
less to convey the impression that this improvement is due 
mainly to the National system, to those who have not the 
opportunity of personally investigating the state of the case. 
We should desire no better means of making the benefits of the 
system known than that of persuading every one to judge for 
himself; to go into various districts, and compare those which 
have no National school with those in which the children are 
being brought up on that system, and, above all, those where the 
system has been long enough at work to claim as its pupils some 
already fathers and mothers of families, and old enough to have 
influenced the society in which they live. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that our defence against attacks, 
not on the after-results, but on the actual state of education 
existing in the schools themselves, must be taken principally 
from the reports of the school-inspectors. It is unfortunate, 
but certainly not for the reason which might suggest itself to 
the opponents of the system, that we were using the officers of 
the department as independent apologists; for in reality the 
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inspectors have no interest whatever in misrepresenting or 
colouring facts; and as their very business is to criticise, per- 
haps, like all critics, they may be more likely to err on the side 
of fault-finding than on that of over-praise. But it is somewhat 
unfortunate, because inspection, however honestly and even 
however ably conducted, must be a fallacious guide. So far as 
relates to the material condition of a school, of course an in- 
spector’s eyes can enable him to form a judgment; but it is not 
the case that his ears are equally trustworthy guides in his exa- 
inination of the scholars, and his subsequent testimony to the 
progress it has made, and the value of the teacher's service. 
Every body knows what an uncertain test vivd-voce examination 
is in. any rank or position. In the highest-class schools, where 
boys are well educated and accustomed to meet many strangers, 
—so gaining a self-reliance and ease of manner which National 
scholars never can be expected to reach,—and in the habit 
generally of being frequently examined, it is by no means 
always the best boy who passes the best vivd-voce examination. 
In the Universities paper-work is the real test, not the vivd-voce 
questioning. So that, with any class of pupils, an examiner 
could form no satisfactory opinion from a few questions asked 
and answered orally and on the spur of the moment. But those 
who have had any thing to do with teaching the children of the 
poor must well know how much this difficulty is increased in their 
ease. ‘Their minds run in a circle so narrow, that impressions 
take some time to fix themselves. The same question may look 
quite different to them if put in different words, or in a different 
manner; above all, if put by a stranger. If it is, as it certainly 
is, a hard task to drive knowledge into their minds, it is often 
nearly as much so to draw it out. Some examiners have the 
gift of doing this successfully, and even easily ; but it is no insult 
to the great mass of them to say that they have no such gift. 
It isa very rare gift indeed among any of the children of men, 
and school-inspectors are but human. 

We think, therefore, that it speaks highly for a system which, 
upon the whole, is reported of so satisfactorily by those who have 
such unfavourable opportunities of seeing the best of a school, 
but to whom the worst is so easily exposed. The town schools 
of course would have the best chance in this way; but even in 
their case the evil must exist; in the country districts it is no 
uncommon thing for the inspector’s report to praise the really 
weakest, and blame the strongest point in the economy of a 
school; and consequently to be equally unjust to the virtues and 
the failings of the teacher. If, then, we find these schools, and 
especially country schools, upon the whole well spoken of, we may 
be pretty sure that no very serious fault is to be found with them. 
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It is of course impossible to do more than select here and 
there out of the mass of reports some few general opinions of 
different inspectors engaged in examining the various schools 
of all denominations in the island; but these opinions may, we 
think, be taken as a fair, or at least as a not too high, estimate 
of the improvement that has taken place in the five years now 
under review. 

The first of these reports,—that for the year 1855,—is, taken 
by itself, not very encouraging. It was a “bad year” more or 
less every where; in many parts of England a general depres- 
sion was felt, and this operated unfavourably upon education, 
Taking the reports on some of the districts in the order in which 
they appear in the volume, we may notice, first, that Mr. Wat- 
kins, inspector for Yorkshire, remarks : 


“ Let me state summarily the impression which last year’s inspec- 
tion in Yorkshire leaves on my mind. It is not, on the whole, satis- 
factory, nor is it satisfactory in the most important points.” 


But even in that year we shall form no slight idea of the value 
of the National system, when he continues: 


“We may, I believe, assume that the school-instruction of working 
children is much more intelligent than it was, that it is more fully and 
heartily given by the teacher, more thoroughly received and digested 
by the scholar. This must needs be so ; the increase and improvement 
of the training-schools must needs effect this, though a very large por- 
tion of the good that would arise from the improvement of the teacher 
is altogether lost by the tender age of the children in his school.” 


And this value is all the more manifest when we find, from a 
tabulated statement in this same report, that out of 369 boys 
admitted into the St. George’s Boys’ National School, Sheffield, 
—anot intended for infants, but supplementary to infant-schools, 
—there were 139 who could not tell their letters, and 226 who 
had never been to infant-schools. One strange instance he gives 
of the apathy of the people in Yorkshire at that time in the 
cause of their children’s education. An exhibition of 25]. per 
annum at St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, was left to the best qua- 
lified youth in a given district ; in the year in question, only two 
candidates came forward out of a population of 30,000, and of 
those one was found to be under the required age. 

In the following year we find some improvement. 

“With regard to the working power, I can report a satisfactory i in- 
crease in quantity, and, if is not unfair ‘to add, improvement in quality.” 


And in a classification of 231 schools inspected, he observes: 


“ With regard to condition, they may be thus classified : good, 75 ; 
fair, 94 ; moderate, 42 ; bad, 20.” 
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In the year 1857 there is a still further advance. Out of 
210 schools inspected, 61 are good; 58 very fair; 74 fair and 
moderate; and only 17 very moderate and bad; giving 29 per 
cent of absolutely good, and only 5 per cent of bad: upon which 
classification he remarks: 


“Tt will be seen from the above that more than half of the schools 
which I have inspected during the last official year may be considered 
in a very creditable state, both of attainments and discipline.” 


The next report is even more favourable than the foregoing: 


“ Under circumstances of such difficulty as those mentioned above, 
—the tender age and short stay of the children at school,—it seems 
unreasonable to expect either large or rapid progress in the subjects of 
instruction. But I think that, under these circumstances, the progress 
of the children is satisfactory. There is a marked improvement in this 
year over the last; and the improvement is in those subjects precisely 
where improvement, if not most needed, is at least the most important, 
in religious knowledge, and in the three time-honoured and universal 
subjects—reading, writing, and arithmetic.” 

And it is highly satisfactory to find that the last report, espe- 
cially on annual-grant schools, speaks of a still further advance. 

Mr. Mitchell’s reports on the schools in Norfolk and the 
adjoining counties for the same periods will show a similar 
improvement. 

In that for the year 1855, the best that could be said was: 


“The attainments of the children have, on the whole, improved in 
the best schools. Reading, writing, geography, grammar, English 
history, and, in some cases, music and drawing, are well taught, and 
the scholars exhibit a fair skill. The reading of even the best schools 
in the district still remains hardly satisfactory ; and I think, too, that 
greater accuracy in getting up the subjects of instruction should be 
attained.” 


And of Norwich the unfavourable opinion is expressed, that in 
that city there seems to be less general educational progress 
than in any other large town in the five counties of the district. 
In the following year Norwich still held its bad preeminence, 
but out of 205 schools inspected, 

“Forty-one may be reported as being reaily efficient, and many of 
them excellent, offering not merely an ordinary education, but as good 
an education as I conceive to be possible, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration.” . 


Of the rest, however, thirty-five are reported as being in a very 
bad state. In the year 1857 Mr. Mitchell says: 
“The report that I am able conscientiously to make this year re- 


specting the schools inspected is generally more favourable than at any 
former period. There are more schools that are decidedly doing a true 
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school-work ; and of those previously well reported of, there are some 
that have gone back, while mosi of them have advanced.” 


But the aliquid amari rises up in the confession that there were 
still, 

“Out of 301 schools inspected, 87 at the least which must, from 
various causes, be considered inefficient, and some of them even posi- 
tively worse.” 


The next report, however, is again better: 


“T have to report considerable progress in most of the schools in- 
spected, and that education in this district is making satisfactory ad- 
vances. The education having been improved, the result equals ex- 
pectation ; and in those schools where the teaching is really good, the 
number of the scholars is ordinarily much increased ; in fact, in some 
cases, so much so that the rooms are inconveniently crowded.” 


Respecting Norwich itself, we are left to hope that no news may 
be good news, both in this and in the last report, which is very 
satisfactory. 

It would be tedious to take every district in the country and 
trace the steps in the improvement which seems to have taken 
place more or less decidedly every where; but a very cursory 
glance at the reports for the year 1859 will show how general 
and satisfactory the improvement is, allowing for many draw- 
backs, and very great difficulties, and remembering the point 
from which every district started only a few years back. In 
almost every case, the advance is most marked in the condition 
of education in 1859 from that of 1855, and some of those most 
in arrears now show the greatest improvement. We have already 
mentioned Yorkshire, Norfolk, and the eastern counties; we 
may add to the list almost all the agricultural counties, such as 
Cheshire and Bedfordshire, and the whole of Scotland and Wales. 
Wales, from various causes, seems still to be in a very unsatis- 
factory condition; but the reports of the rest are generally really 
encouraging, and especially so, as every report refers the im- 
provement solely to the advance of the Government system. 

Mr. Norris, one of the ablest and best qualified of all the 
inspectors, thus ‘bears testimony to the improvement in the 
counties of Chester, Salop, and Stafford: 

“The annual-grant schools are so confessedly superior, as a rule, to 
the schools which do not avail themselves of this kind of assistance, 
that the number of the former may safely be taken as a measure of the 
progress of education. Judged by this criterion, the education of the 
district appears to have been steadily advancing during the last nine 
years.” 

And again: 
“Tam glad to observe that the returns of average age and con- 
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tinuance at school are higher in annual-grant schools than in non- 
annual-grant schools, Some have feared that the effect of improving 
the school and stimulating the progress of the children would only be 
that they would be withdrawn still earlier. The statistics of my dis- 
trict prove that the reverse has been the case.” 


In Bedfordshire Mr. Stewart remarks that 


“The number of schools claiming annual grants has increased, and 
great improvement has taken place in many of those already included 
in that class.” 


Of the British schools, and the Wesleyan and other Deno- 
minational schools inspected by him, Mr. Arnold remarks : 


“With the progress of the body of schools under my inspection I 
have abundant cause to be satisfied.” 


And Mr. Bowstead gives nearly as favourable a report. 

On the Roman Catholic schools in the Southern Division, 
Mr. Marshall writes: 

“Speaking generally, the progress of the schools in my district has 
been fully sustained, with rare exceptions, during the past year. More 
interest, as well as a more active supervision, has in many cases been 
displayed ; while the great majority of the teachers, both male and 
female, have continued to perform their duties with zeal and energy.” 


In Scotland, Dr. Woodford reports “a decided appearance of 
general improvement ;” Mr. Gordon says: 


“Tt has been gratifying to find more of their [the aided schools] 
number very noticeably improved, both in the style of the instruction 
and in the progress attained, during the last year than at any former 
period.” 


And Mr. Middleton gives the following satisfactory summary 
of 215 inspected schools or departments of schools: 30 very good, 
71 good, 67 very fair, 37 fair or pretty fair, and only 10 mode- 
rate or bad; adding the emphatic conclusion in favour of Govern- 
ment schools: 


“Those marked moderate or bad were all conducted by uncertifi- 
cated teachers, with inadequate salaries.” 


These latter quotations are from the Reports issued in 1859. 
We think, then, that our readers will agree with us that these 
reports of school-inspectors, certainly not highly coloured, or be- 
traying any spirit of partisanship, show sufficient cause to uphold 
the present National system as one which, though not perfeet, 
has, upon the whole, done its work well. Faults may be found 
with it, and no one denies that in many points it may be amended. 
Some say that its teaching is not sufficiently sound, some that it 
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is too high, some too low, some that it retains no hold upon its 
pupils in after years. That there may be reason in some of these 
complaints we acknowledge, and we propose now to devote the 
remainder of our space to a short consideration of some weak 
points in the system, and to offer a few suggestions towards their 
removal. The last charge, however, is manifestly unfair. Grant- 
ing that the state of education, even among those supposed to have 
been educated in Government schools, is still very defective, the 
cause is well known, and it is one not justly chargeable on the 
National system. Children forget, as they grow up, the little 
education which they have received at school, partly because 
they are sent very irregularly, but principally because they are 
taken from school and sent to work at very early ages. No 
wonder that boys of ten, eleven, and twelve years old forget in 
the daily round of labour their two or three years of elementary 
schooling, during which their minds have not been sufliciently 
enlarged to make them carry on in any degree the task of self- 
education. It is more than probable that arguments founded on 
the Registrar-General’s reports have led to an exaggerated esti- 
mate of national ignorance, because it is a well-known fact that, 
among the lower orders, many reasons operate to prevent them 
from signing their names to registers, besides that of inability to 
write ; but, nevertheless, such facts as the following speak for 
themselves: 


“Tt is asserted by clergymen of experience that boys who had been 
in the higher classes of the day-school are found a few years afterwards 
unable to sign their names. For example, a boy who was at the head 
of the practising school at Chichester was removed to go to work. 
After three years, he appeared again in the night-school, unable to read 
an easy sentence without difficulty; nor could he work the simplest 
operation in arithmetic.” (d/inutes for 1858, p. 123.) 


This is unquestionably the great evil to overcome; but 
with what justice is the National system blamed for not curing 
a disease for which no satisfactory remedy has ever been sug- 
gested, and with which no other system has ever attempted to 
grapple? To this subject we shall recur at the conclusion of 
our remarks, at present only deprecating the folly of those who 
would kill their goose which lays so many golden eggs, because 
now and then one of baser metal is dropt instead; who would 
cut down the tree which bears so many noble pippins, because 
_ one or two are rotten at the core. Surely such a useful bird 
deserves a kinder and more patient treatment: surely such a 
tree can hardly be said to be a cumberer of the ground. 

Not ungrateful, then, for the blessings, but not blind to the 
failings, of our present system, let us note a few of the latter, 
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with the hope of making or repeating some suggestions which 
may possibly be useful. Perhaps the simplest way to do this 
will be to make our remarks separately upon each of the four 
natural divisions of the system : 


I. Government Grants. 

II. Inspection. 
III. Training Colleges and Certificated Teachers. 
IV. Education. 


I. Government Grants. The foundation of the whole system 
is of course the aid given in grants for different purposes. We 
shall here, however, only refer to grants for buildings. 

We have already expressed our opinion that the plan of 
giving grants-in-aid to those who raise a certain proportion them- 
selves, is, perhaps, the very best that could be devised. Never- 
theless, this very system gives unmeasured annoyance almost 
every day. Every application costs so much trouble, and fre- 
quently takes so much time, that it is a common thing to hear 
those who are forwarding the work of education declare that 
nothing should induce them to go to Government at all, if 
it were not for the impossibility of raising funds without its 
help. It is a very easy answer to say that “ beggars musn’t be 
choosers,” and that if people want Government help, they must 
take it on Government terms. But in reality there is no reason 
why the Government should, and every reason why they should 
not, fence about their apportionment of national money with 
such objectionable obstacles. They are only trustees for the 
nation at large, and are not intended to bully all applicants into 
accepting their terms, but to grant money where it is needed, 
and, so that all reasonable precautions are taken against abuse, 
to encourage rather than check bond fide applications. Their 
rules, in themselves, are generally excellent, as is likely to be the 
case, considering the care and ability bestowed upon them. It 
is in carrying them out too inflexibly, and in allowing no devia- 
tion from them under any circumstances, that the evils alluded 
to are chiefly caused. Not a wall, not a window, not a fire- 
place, must on any account, for the sake of any advantage, or 
any economy, be altered from the fixed routine of “their Lord- 
ships’ architect.” Some unhappy incumbent, with 100/. a year, 
writes to say that, if certain alterations in the plan are in- 
sisted on, the whole scheme must fall through for want of funds; 
the only reply vouchsafed is, “ When the plan has been altered 
according to the directions, it must be returned to this office.” 
And so, for the sake of two small windows instead of one large 
one, or some such alteration, a whole parish is deprived of its 
school, or kept in suspense till better times bring larger sub- 
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scriptions. The question is not whether or not the Government 
plan is the better, which it may be often assumed to be; but 
whether, entailing, as it does generally, increased expense, it is 
better to delay the establishment of a school, or burden those 
more heavily who have already taxed themselves as highly as 
they can afford, or to waive a point for the present, trusting to 
a future opportunity of making the required improvement? We 
think the latter. Or, at least, if the Government insist on the 
change, they ought to enlarge the grant. 

We see no reason, moreover, why buildings should, even in 
the main plan, size, and stability, be every where uniform. It 
is doubtless desirable that good, solid, well-arranged rooms should 
be built, and this desirable end is best attained by having a fixed 
standard of proportionate dimensions and strength; but in many 
a poor place there is no schoolroom at all, because no grant is 
forthcoming to fit up a temporary room, or even to supply a 
cheaper permanent building. Indeed, the rule that under no cir- 
cumstances more aid will be given than is equal to the sum 
locally raised, seems altogether inexpedient. The poorest places, 
naturally most in need of help, are virtually cut off from all 
chance of sharing in the national gift; and so ignorance is per- 
petuated in many a moral wilderness, because the law of their 
Lordships is like that of the Medes and Persians, which altereth 
not. 

An amusing instance of this kind of routine,—though this 
particular case is not chargeable upon the Committee of Council 
on Education,—is the following. A certain society gave a grant 
to build a parsonage-house. Among other things a well was 
to be dug, and the society had a regulation depth for their wells. 
Long before this depth was reached, a perpetual spring of excel- 
lent water was found, but found in vain. The regulation depth 
must be reached, and was reached. The water was not very 
good, but the unhappy parson was obliged to drink it. After a 
time he became seriously unwell, when it was discovered that the 
well-sinkers had dug into a spring of mineral water, and the poor 
man had been drinking a tonic every day of his life, because his 
benefactors were too conservative. This is no bad specimen of 
that fixity of purpose from which Mr. Lowe decides that it is 
impossible to deviate except into a deluge. Why this should be 
so it is hard to tell. Government officials are not usually of 
such melting moods that they cannot give an inch without fol- 
lowing it up with an ell. If they would occasionally shut their 
ears to their inspectors, and listen to the wants of those who 
ought to know them best; or if they would occasionally inquire 
into any special circumstances which might properly call for 
indulgence, they need bind themselves to no precedents, and 
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would, we are convinced, take one step in advance in carrying 
out the object they have in view. At present that object is 
really hindered by a policy which seems based upon the prin- 
ciple, “ He that hath, to him shall be given,” and to him alone. 
We are happy to say that some years ago this necessity was 
brought before the notice of the Committee of Council, though 
hitherto it has been without effect. We may particularise Mr. 
Kennedy, Mr. Douglas-Tinling, English inspectors, and Mr. 
Longueville Jones, inspector in Wales, who strongly express 
their conviction that some alteration must be made in the exist- 
ing rules, if we are to hope at all to bring the improvements of 
the system to bear upon those poor and helpless districts which 
at present are famished with plenty at their doors. We ear- 
nestly hope that, when the report of the present Commission is 
issued, we shall find some suggestions upon this important head. 

Before leaving this point, we would remark, that though 
probably the estimated increase upon the present yearly cost of 
this system is largely exaggerated, still this is worth looking at 
as one means of diminishing it. We believe it to be exagge- 
rated, because the calculations respecting it seem to be based 
upon a simple rule-of-three sum: If 880,000 children cost 
720,0007., how much will 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 cost? But 
the present schools under inspection contain accommodation for 
at least 1,150,000 children, and the present staff of teachers 
could teach, for the most part, very much larger numbers than 
they now have in their schools. It is most highly improbable 
that 3,000,000 children, or in future years one-sixth of the 
existing population,—the estimated amount who ought to be 
under national instruction,—or any thing approaching that pro- 
portion, will be found at any time in National schools; and 
even if they were, the expense would be a very much smaller 
proportionate increase than has been stated. Still economy is 
admirable at all times, and we should be well pleased to see in 
some places a less expensive system of building substituted for 
the standard now adopted. 

II. Inspection. The system of inspection by officers ap- 
pointed for the purpose is called, in the first Report of the 
Committee, ‘* the keystone of the present system.” It is with- 
out doubt absolutely necessary that there should be a well-organ- 
ised means of inquiring into the working of the system, and of 
checking any misapplications of grants. We doubt, as we have 
already said, whether the inspectors’ reports are as absolutely 
to be depended upon as it would be desirable should be the case. 
Still we are willing to believe that the work is, upon the whole, 
fairly done; that the staff is a means of encouraging good 
schools, and stirring up bad ones; of acting as a mouthpiece 
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for the public to the distributors of the public money; and of 
keeping both the Committee and the country at large, and, not 
least, the masters and managers of schools all over the country, 
informed of the general state of education, and the points to be 
aimed at in the different districts) We have, therefore, not 
much to say upon the question of inspection, more especially as 
the faults to be found with inspectors are more commonly due 
to their personal imperfections than to the machinery of which 
they are the springs. 

In one point, however, it is the duty of those in whose hands 
lies the appointment of these officers to exercise a greater degree 
of circumspection in selecting them. We are very far from 
wishing to undervalue the services or depreciate the merits of 
a body whom we believe to be a conscientious and hard- 
working class of public servants. There are many names among 
them which belong to men eminently qualified for their task ; 
but when we consider what the requirements ofa good inspector 
must be, we shall not be surprised to find many not well qua- 
lified for their post. We do not mean to infer that the Govern- 
ment act so suicidal a part as to appoint actually inefficient men 
for this office; but a man may be of great learning, great ability, 
and good report, without being fitted for an inspector. Granting 
that no man would be appointed without a fair share of these 
qualifications, we fear that inspectors, like every other branch 
of public servants, are appointed too much after the old fashion 
in which Herodotus tells us the criers used to be chosen in 
Persia,—not because they had loud voices, but because their 
fathers had been criers. So inspectors may be appointed, not 
because they are the best men to be found, most naturally fitted 
to examine, and most accustomed to school-training, but because 
they have inherited some claim upon official countenance. 

At all events, it is a notorious fact, that some of them are 
wanting in the most obvious requirements of the service. An 
inspector should, first of all, after being a man of approved ability, 
be of kind and conciliatory manners. There is no position of 
importance in which, ceteris paribus, a perfect gentleman will 
not do better than one who does not consult the feelings of those 
over whom he is placed, for the time, in a position of authority. 
We are not by any means supposing that any of Her Majesty’s 
inspectors are not gentlemen; but only are obliged to confess 
that some would do much better.if they never forgot the fact 
that they are so. It is not the way to improve the prospects 
of the system to march into a school in a cavalier manner, 
bully the children, snub the masters, and ignore the managers. 
Many men are too frail for the exercise of “ brief authority ;” 
and again we say, inspectors are but men. 
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One more objection we may take to present inspection in 
some cases is, that the inspectors seem to be unable to bring 
down their minds to the capacities of the children of the poor. 
In towns, where a certain sharpness of brain is imparted by the 
mere attrition caused by living in a crowd, questions put with- 
out regard to simplicity may frequently be answered. But in 
the country schools, at least, this is not so. And, therefore, re- 
membering the youth and denseness of the examinees, we can 
but laugh at much of the style of questioning patent among 
some of the examiners. What sense, for instance, is there in 
asking a class of rustic urchins, of nine or ten years old, a ques- 
tion which is rather a favourite one with inspectors—“* What is 
the chief water-shed of the European continent?” If the in- 
spector in question had asked them to spell “ water-shed,” he 
would probably have failed in gaining an answer; and an in- 
quiry into the meaning of the word might have produced some 
allusions to the rain- water spout. 

III. Training Colleges and Certificated Teackers. If in- 
spection is the key-stone of the system, certainiy th training 
college bids fair to be considered the foundation upon which 
the whole superstructure rests. Upon the fitness or unfitness 
of certificated teachers,—upon the soundness or unoundness of 
the training which the future masters or mistresses undergo, 
first as apprentices, and then as students,—must, in very ¢rcae 
measure, depend the success of the system of mental drilling of 
which they are the drill-sergeants. Upon the whole, the work 
done is satisfactory. Turning first to the training colleges for 
males, we see emerging from them daily a staff of teachers for 
the poor, the like of which, take them for all in all, have never 
been seen before. They are a totally new class and profession 
in our society, and are already forming a most useful and admi- 
rable link between the lower and the higher classes. It is rather 
the rule than the exception, to find the village schoolmaster,— 
what he used to be we can all of us remember,—the friend both 
of the clergyman of the parish and of the children, by whom he 
is frequently looked upon in a far more agreeable light than 
that of the mere master; and it is not easy to calculate the 
good which may ensue when the clergyman and schoolmaster 
mutually work together for the good of those under their 
charge. 

Nevertheless, the system pursued in training colleges 
seems capable of very great improvement. It is, we believe, 
the common opinion, that the training is often far too wide and 
high, and as often far too shallow. The stream of knowledge 
which flows from the college-doors is noisy, and sparkling to 
look at, but nothing larger than a minnow can swim init. On 
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the other hand, some of the teachers sent out of the training 
colleges are really far too highly educated for their werk. Opi- 
nions differ upon this point, of course. Some maintain that a 
man cannot be too highly educated for this work, and that the 
best-educated man would necessarily make the best teacher. We 
do not think so. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. We believe that, 
with equal gifts of teaching, the middle-class or lower-class man, 
with a sound but moderate education, would teach lower-class 
children better than a senior-wrangler. At all events, the ques- 
tion is practically settled by two facts; of which the first is, that 
if we educate beyond the needs of the position to be filled, we 
produce a natural desire in the teachers to escape into a higher 
position. Doubtless, such aspirations are frequently very praise- 
worthy, and it is a pleasant task to raise the youths of the lower 
classes to an honourable ambition. But business comes before 
pleasure, and this is not the business,—at least, only the indi- 
rect business,—of training colleges. That business is to pro- 
vide the best and cheapest teachers of the most useful, general 
knowledge; and if we find, as we do find by many already per- 
ceptible symptoms, that our training system tends to rob us of 
our most favourable results, surely it is but a wise step to con- 
sider what is the proper point to aim at; what is the golden 
mean which will sufficiently enlarge the minds of teachers to 
raise them above the danger of becoming mere machines, me- 
chanical grinders of knowledge-boxes, without making them 
dissatisfied with the position to fit them for which so much 
trouble has been taken, and so much money has been spent. 

The second fact is, that the best schools now in existence are 
very seldom those under the charge of first-class certificated 
masters. Every where there seems to be a preference, and a 
growing preference, for second-class certificates over first, and 
even third over second. ‘That this opinion is very generally 
held, it only needs a little conversation with those practically 
concerned with national education to discover. To prove, how- 
ever, that it is an opinion not confined to ourselves, we will quote 
the following extracts from the reports of Mr. Brookfield, in- 
spector for some of the southern districts; one being from his 
report for the year 1857, the other, much the stronger of the 
two, from that for 1858: 

“Upon a very careful investigation of the results effected by 
teachers holding a third-class certificate, and by those of a higher 
diploma, I do not find any'such difference in favour of either division 
as would justify a general inference to the disadvantage of the other. 
The utmost that I can safely say is, that there is no such superiority on 
the side of the higher classes as would seem to be indicated by their 
designation, and as might not unreasonably be exacted in consideration 
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of the higher emoluments which they receive. The preponderance of 
efficiency, indeed, is somewhat, though very slightly, in favour of the 
third or lowest class of certificates.” (Report for the year 1857, p. 387.) 


This is, at worst, a negative argument in favour of the cheaper 
class of teachers; but the following is positive and decided : 


“Tt is important to remark that my colleagues and myself have 
arrived at the independent but unanimous conclusion that of the schools 
in this district marked “ good,” not only the absolute majority but the 
major proportion are conducted by teachers holding not the higher but 
the third class of certificates of merit.” (Report for the year 1858, 
p. 88.) 

We seem, then, to find our required golden mean somewhere 
about the mark of the present third-class certificate. This is one 
direction in which the friends of economy should labour for re- 
form. Ifa cheaper article answers the purpose absolutely better 
than a dearer one, it is but a foolish and inexcusable waste of 
resources to provide the latter at all. This is a practical matter, 
and, whatever theory may say, practice has declared in favour of 
a reduction of the training standard. 

We would, then, abolish the present first-class certificates al- 
together, retaining only two classes,—one for exceptional cases, 
the other for ordinary schools. If additional pecuniary en- 
couragement is needed to keep up a proper stimulus in the 
teachers, it is far better bestowed as a reward for after-useful- 
ness in the improvement of a school, than as a premium upon 
useless cram. What use are such subjects as “mixed mathe- 
matics” to a National schoolmaster? If an education of that 
elevation is solidly acquired, it is at least more than practice 
proves to be needful to obtain good results; if, as is the case in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it is acquired only superfi- 
cially, it simply causes a most pernicious amount of self-conceit, 
without one redeeming advantage. Doubtless improvements 
may be made in many ways, especially in greater solidity, and 
an increased attention to practical matters, in this lowered 
standard; but at least we seem to have a tolerable stand-point 
from which to move our little world. 

3efore quitting the subject of masters, we would draw at- 
tention to the following remarks of Mr. Watkins, in his report 
for the year 1857, upon the average salaries of certificated 
teachers. We must express our surprise that he should have put 
into a report, which he well knew would find its way into the 
hands of every certificated master in the country, sentiments so 
calculated to cause discontent, and,—as we cannot help saying,— 
so uncalled-for. 


“T do not think that this table [of teachers’ salaries] points to a 
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satisfactory state of this important question, for it must be borne in 
mind that the sums specified in it include Government grants and all 
professional sources of income. And to what do they amount in the 
case of a man who has had a good but inexpensive education, who 
has very frequently a wife and young family to support, who is by 
the letter of the law under which he lives (your Lordships’ Minutes) 
precluded from any employment by which he might add something to 
his income, and who is expected to live, to dress, and to conduct him- 
self as a gentleman,—I do not mean the gentleman of the fashionable 
world, but the man of cultivated mind, of respectable position, and of 
unembarrassed circumstances? All that he receives is less than 90/. 
per annum,—a sum not equal to that which is won by the brawny arm 
and hard hand of many a day-labourer in our Yorkshire iron-works ; 
which is much below the salary of clerks of divers kinds, whose attain- 
ments are much inferior to his own, and which places him on the same 
pecuniary level with the butler or valet in a gentleman’s family.” (Jte- 
port for 1857, p. 292.) 

There is much more of the same kind, but this will suffice. 
Surely Mr. Watkins must forget that many clergymen, after an 
expensive education at their own cost, have incomes altogether not 
exceeding 90/.a year,and that many hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of them have no such sum coming to them professionally, or 
much hopes of improvement. How long does a lawyer or a 
physician work, with a continuous exertion to which a school- 
master’s daily occupation is mere child’s-play, for absolutely no 
return at all? How long has it been a maxim of political 
economy that because a man has been publicly assisted in his 
education, he can make that education a ground for demanding 
a larger remuneration than is found to be the market-value of 
his calling? And it is mere nonsense to say that he has to live 
“like a gentleman;” he has to do so like a gentleman, doubtless, 
in the best sense of the term, but not in any sense in which being 
a gentleman increases expenses. The schoolmaster may be as 
much of a gentleman as the parson, but the former on 70/. or 801. 
or 90/. a year, living in a house rent and taxes free, is a richer 
man than the latter on three times the amount. We should be 
glad to see the salaries of schoolmasters higher; but the salaries 
of all classes are generally low, and those of the schoolmaster, 
who cannot be called a very hardly-worked man, must take 
their place in the market like the rest. Ard, after all, Mr. Cook 
estimates that a young man beginning with 70/. to 80/. a year, 
will, by the age of forty, “be in the clear receipt of 150/.,” in 
some cases reaching nearly 200/. with a comfortable house. 

The remarks we have made upon training colleges for males 
will apply to those for females, but even more strongly. We 
need not therefore dwell much upon the point, beyond express- 
ing a hope that greater attention has begun to be paid to practi- 
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cal matters, needlework, in some places cookery, and other 
“common things,” by a knowledge of which the usefulness of a 
schoolmistress is so largely increased. Needlework especially re- i 
quires a much greater degree of attention than it has yet received. | 
It has beentaught too much by the making of small models of arti- 
cles of dress, and too little by the actual practice of useful cutting- 
out, making, and mending. The consequence has been, that mis- 
tresses have been frequently incapable of either doing or teach- 
ing children to do really useful needlework, and that we find 
girls’ schools filled with crochet-workers and worsted-work per- 
formers, but few knitters, or darners, or shirt-makers. Yet these 
are the things which, as much as any other secular branch of 
study, make girls grow up into useful women, mistresses of happy 
homes, and wives of contented husbands. We should say that, 
upon the whole, the girls’ training is inferior to that of the boys, 
and our remarks upon the mistaken standard for the higher cer- 
tificates will apply to the former with still greater force. We 
know of one mistress with a first-class certificate from one of the 
best managed of our training colleges, who was quite unable to 
teach the children to knit a child’s sock, or to do the plainest 
sewing, but could flourish upon a black-board, and hold forth to 
the astonished village olive-branches in sesquipedalian words. 
She was nearly useless asa teacher, but declared to a lady visitor 
at the school, that she was “passionately fond of geometry”! 
Geometry . --such a useful study for a woman, such a preemi- 
nently useful kind of knowledge for one whose life-business is to 
‘¢____ teach the orphan boy to read, 
Or teach the orphan girl to sew ;” 

to raise from the dead level of brute ignorance those whose too 
probable practice of geometry will be confined in after-years to 
their own “dull, mechanic pacings to and fro.” 

IV. Education. We must now devote our concluding ob- 
servations to the point to which of course all others are subordi- 
nate,—the improvements needed in the actual instruction afforded 
by the graduates of the training colleges. No doubt good train- 
ing can do a great deal towards making good teachers, but still 
very much must remain to depend upon the individual master or 
mistress. Some may be quite at home in the theories of tuition, 
but not possessed of the rare gift of being able to impart it satis- 
factorily, to succeed in maintaining discipline and yet winning 
the affections of the scholars, and to teach the dullest subjects in 
an interesting manner. But besides the quality of instruction 
and the manner of bestowing it, we have to take the question of 
getting and keeping scholars; for it seems to be commonly ad- 
mitted that the greatest difficulty with which educators have to 
contend is the apathy of the poor in their children’s education, 
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the irregularity of their attendance, and the early age at which 
they are withdrawn. 

What, then, is the kind of instruction given ? and what points 
seem to call for especial attention ? 

The religious instruction in National schools gives, we sup- 
pose, general satisfaction, That it does so is mainly owing to 
the fact that grants are denominational, and not confined to the 
Church of England. The result of the absolute freedom from 
dictation in this respect is that, although practically the vast 
majority of schools are necessarily in the hands of the Kstablished \ 
Church, it is very seldom indeed that a question is raised about 
the matter; and it is most usual to see the children of Dissenters 
and Churchmen alike attendingthe Church school. Out of the 
whole grant more than two-thirds are appropriated to Church of 
England schools, the remainder comprising the grants to the 
whole of Scotland and Wales, and all denominational schools in 
England ; so that, considering the influence which this fact throws 
into the hands of the clergy,—for the percentage of schools 
whose management falls exclusively upon them is estimated at 
37, and those where it lies with the clergyman in combination with 
others at 52, leaving only 11 per cent where it is entirely in lay 
or nonconformist hands,—it is satisfactory to think that it is so 
well used. Of ccurse, when the clergyman holds extreme views 
on either side, those views will probably be reflected in teacher 
and scholars; but in general the religious teaching is simple, 
moderate, and practical. We quote an amusing instance of the 
mystification produced in a boy’s mind from the injudicious in- 
culcation of some of the opinions of one party of religionists, from 
a report of Mr. Brookfield’s. He had given to a boy under in- 
spection “ The Race-horse” as a subject upon which to write an 
exercise. It ran as follows: 


«¢ The race-horse is a noble animal used very cruel by gentlemen. 
Races are very bad places. None but wicked people know any thing 
about races. The last Derby was won by Mr. P’Anson’s Blink Bonny, 
a beautiful filly by Melbourne, rising four. The odds were twenty to 
one against her; thirty started, and she won by a neck.’ 

I handed this dissertation to one of the managers. He returned it 
to me with a very perplexed look, saying, ‘I am very sorry indeed for 
this. He was always a very good little boy—éll now.’ I found that 
he was the son of a respectable groom.” (Report for 1857, p. 395.) 

Which is the more amusing, the little boy’s innocent self- 
condemnation, or the state of mind which makes sins out of 
harmless things, and perplexes children by sweeping condemna- 
tions before they can understand the reason of them? 

In the secular education, the chief fault seems to be a loose 
and smattery way of teaching, especially in the simplest things, 
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such as spelling and reading. The best remedy is to be found 
in the constant care that when children say the words, they un- 
derstand their meaning ; a patient determination to allow of no 
slurring in reading or repeating; and, especially, care that no 
children shirk their answers. ‘That which is called the simulta- 
neous method leads much to this evil. The quicker children 
answer, and the others take the words from their mouths; thus 
an appearance of comprehension and vivacity is kept up, with- 
out the reality. A still worse system, however, than the si- 
multaneous is that of taking each child singly through a lesson, 
leaving the others to vacant staring about meanwhile. The 
best plan is that of making each child speak by itself when 
pointed to, the others being ready to catch the teacher’s eye and 
correct an error at an instant’s notice. In this way attention and 
emulation are kept up, and, if the plan is carefully followed, no 
child gets neglected. We believe this is the system most gene- 
rally adopted in National schools. In’ word, we may sum up 
the requirements for imparting a useful education in these few 
words,—never pass from one subject to another until the former 
is thoroughly known; teach few things rather than many, simple 
things before the more difficult, useful things in preference to the 
ornamental. The feeling of the day seems tending in this last di- 
rection rather too rapidly. Schools of Art are very good things, 
but art is useful only to the few. It will be a mistake if art is 
ever allowed to take the place of more useful and practical matters 
in the lower-class schools, just as music is always a part of a young 
lady’s education, even though nature should have prescribed 
the contrary. We trust to see useful ‘* common things” become 
more and more staples of our national education; and in teaching 
these and all other things we would introduce, as much as pos- 
sible, a light and amusing element. School-books are too dull, 
and school-training too much mere drudgery. A little of the 
pleasant mingled with their tasks will at least tend to make the 
children fonder of their school, and therefore more likely tu 
take an interest in what is taught them. The degree in which 
it is necessary to attract their notice and fix their attention 
would be incredible to those unacquainted with the fact. Their 
minds seem to retain no ideas whatever, even of the most com- 
mon kind, until they have been drawn out by training. Ina 
country school not very far from foxhounds, not one child had 
any notion what a fox was like; one of the nearest approaches 
to a correct answer being, “that it was like a pig, only it had 
horns.” Asa means of at least exciting their interest, one of 
the inspectors suggests that Robinson Crusoe, or some other 
books of the kind, might be substituted for the dull uniformity 
of the present school-books,—we think, with advantage. 
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No wonder, then,—when children are kept at school only for 
a very few years, even if they are sent at all regularly for that 
time, and taken away as early as twelve, eleven, and even ten 
years old, before any system can have had time to train into 
habits of thought and self-education their minds, so void of any 
power of either observation or retention of ideas,—that too often 
little is learnt, and what is learnt is forgotten. There can be 
only two plans to amend this evil,—one to provide an efficient 
substitute for a proper systematic training; the other to devise 
some oo of keeping children longer and more regularly at 
school. 

With the hope of providing the former of these desiderata, 
night-schools have been established. In some few places these are 
found to work well, and their efficiency is increased by a grant 
from the Committee of Council, on the condition that “the 
sum received in fees at the night-school, during the year ending 
at the date of the inspector's visit, must equal or exceed the 
government grant.” And, perhaps, if the suggestion of Mr. 
Norris be acted upon,—that this restriction to the grant be re- 
moved, —night-schools may be made more generally useful. But, 
at present, as in very few places the fees reach the required 
amount,—5/. at least—Mr. Norris considers the condition as 
“an effectual bar to the success of the measure.” 

We are of opinion, however, that, even at the best, night- 
schools, though on the whole productive of good, and therefore 
worth the trouble of establishment, can afford but a very poor 
remedy for the evil complained of. Even in towns, and parts of 
the country most favourable for the development of the scheme, it 
is unlikely that more than a very small proportion of young 
persons will be found sufficiently alive to the benefits of educa- 
tion as, after working their bodies all day, to give up their 
time of rest to working their minds. And in the more scattered 
parts of the country, where, as a rule, the greatest ignorance is 
found, coupled with the least willingness on the part of parents 
to keep their children a reasonable time at school, and where, 
therefore, the greatest need of night-schools is felt, it is impos- 
sible in most cases to maintain them. It is not improbable, 
indeed, that in one respect these schools do more harm than 
good. Mr. Watkins remarks: 

“ Another expedient has been the establishment of night-schools; but 
this, so far from averting or remedying the evils which all educators 
deplore so much, tends rather to inerea’e them. One great cause of 
the tender age of children in schools is the value of child-labour ; the 
parent desires to receive something for his child, not to pay any thing. 
He therefore takes him away from school and sends him to work. He 
knows all the while that the child is not half taught, that he can just 
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‘read a bit, and write, and cast accounts,’ but that his character is 
altogether unformed ; not one good habit is fixed in him when he is 
thus snatched away from his teacher. But a night-school acts as a 
safety-valve to the parent’s conscience. It helps him to get the child’s 
work and the child’s pay by day, and then to rob his child of 
necessary relaxation when the day’s work at length is done. . . . That 
night-schools thus tend to draw away the first classes of day-schools 
cannot reasonably be doubted. But they are also, and, from the nature 
of the case, must needs be, very deficient in discipline. The majority 
of attendants there are so-called young men, who attend, as it is said, 
‘quite voluntarily.’ Any pressure upon such material always brings 
on an explosion.” (Report for 1855, p. 349.) 


Where opinions differ so much, we may hesitate in pronouncing 
positively ; but we are disposed to think that even if, for the 
sake of some advantages, night-schools are still maintained, it 
should certainly not be with the hope of finding them in any 
perceptible degree a substitute for regular schools. 

Two other schemes have been proposed in addition to night- 
schools,—secondary schools, and schools on the half-time system, 
both aided by Government; the former directly, by grants on 
certain conditions, the latter indirectly, by the offer to accept 
half the appointed number of times of attendance in children over 
a certain age, as enough to qualify them for the capitation grant. 

Secondary schools, being intended to furnish a more advanced 
education to boys who have left the elementary schools, would 
clearly only be used by the very best of the scholars, principally 
by those who are children of parents somewhat removed above 
the lowest rank; and, therefore, being an aid to the energetic 
rather than a spur to the apathetic, manifestly do not touch the 
evil in question. 

Half-time schools are a far more valuable suggestion, and 
in some places,—notably at Acton, in Cheshire,—seem to be an- 
swering well. By their means children can work half the day 
for the parents, and be at school half the day for their own 
education. Generally, however, especially in rural districts, the 
results are not at all favourable; and we fear that even this 
concession will not go far to surmount the invincible ignorance 
and avarice of the labouring classes, and still more of the petty 
farmers, who, as a class, are even more apathetic and avaricious 
than those socially below them. 

These means failing, then, as fail in great measure they do, 
educators are compelled to try whether parents can be persuaded 
in any way into a more satisfactory performance of their duties 
to their children. 

The capitation grant, or an allowance made for every child 
in a school who has attended for a certain proportion of days, 
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was intended to further this end, but in vain. It would fail, we 
believe, even were the money all given to the parents. That it 
has failed when it is applied, as it commonly is, except perhaps 
a certain portion, to increase the pay of the teacher and to 
augment the general funds of the school, can be no subject for 
wonder. 

Free instruction has been proposed, but clearly does not 
apply a remedy at all, because, as the Registrar-General remarks 
in his report on the census of 1851, 

“Tt is not for the sake of saving a penny per week that a child is 
transferred from the school to the factory or the fields, but for the 
sake of gaining a shilling or eighteen-pence per week ; and the mere 
opportunity of saving the penny by sending the child to a free-school 
would not restrain the parents from making a positive addition to 
their weekly income, if the absence of the child from school could 
insure it.” 

An education-rate has been suggested, with educational re- 
lieving officers appointed to give relief for this purpose to neces- 
sitous persons. But, even if this remedy were not hopeless for 
precisely the same reason as that just given,—since it would 
merely amount to a free education, and people too poor to pay 
for their children’s schooling would scarcely be more likely than 
those better off than themselves to sacrifice their earnings for 
that purpose,—it would fail, unless the rate were compulsory, 
from the niggardliness of those who would have to vote the sup- 
plies. If, on the contrary, it were made compulsory, it would 
be the most objectionable and unpopular form of an approach to 
compulsory education. Moreover, who that knows the jealousies, 
squabbles, and follies of Bumbledom in general, would wish to 
delegate the care of popular education to a Committee of Council 
of parochial authorities ? 

Various prize-schemes, and the presentation of certificates 
to pupils attending a school after a certain age, may have had 
some partial effect among the more honourably ambitious of 
pupils and parents, but not one of them has yet proved a spe- 
cific for the disease. All are quack medicines of greater or less 
harmlessness, but all are impotent to cure. The only bribe 
which would be likely to have a general effect is one impossible 
on account of the expense, and undesirable in many ways. It 
is to pay not only the school-fee, but also the earnings of the 
child after a certain age. Of course such a proposition, seriously 
made, would be absurd: We mention it chiefly to show our 
estimation of the hopelessness of overcoming by fair means,—if 
bribery in this cause may be called fair,—the neglect of ignorant 
parents. We can well believe that even this measure would 
fail in many cases. We can conceive that, even on such terms, 
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many a parent would rather send his child to work than to 
school, on the ground that, though he would not lose his present 
wages by sending him thither, the child would lose that practice 
in hand-labour which would enable him to earn better wages in 
the future. 

There is but one remedy, and that one to which we are 
almost unwilling to give our assent. Until we can teach 
parents their duty, and open their eyes to their real worldly 
interests, we are convinced that a thousand plans of persuasion 
may be tried, and tried in vain. Perhaps a later generation may 
see the fruits of the labours of this, in a population wise and 
forecasting enough to sacrifice a present paltry gain for an in- 
calculable future good to their children, and therefore to them- 
selves. Until that generation shall see the light, until such a 
sentiment as this shall pervade all classes of society, we fear that 
compulsion alone will educate the masses around us. Several of 
the inspectors seem to have come to the same conclusion, and 
acknowledge that they find the notion spreading more and more. 
It is not to Englishmen a very pleasant idea, but the good of the 
commonwealth stands above sentiment. It would be premature 
to discuss at present the methods in which such a result might 
be brought about; perhaps the Commission now sitting may 
have turned their attention to the subject, and may throw out 
some useful hints. Meanwhile, we must state our own opinion 
emphatically, that it must come in the end to a comprehensive 
enactment, compelling all classes to have their children educated 
up to a certain age. Better this than progressive measures and 
half-measures. Let the law be that the British people be no 
longer a bye-word for ignorance, and let good subjects cbey the 
law. The Times, indeed, in a leading article upon a former Re- 
gistrar-General’s Report, says that the way to make people send 
their children to school is to teach them the necess:ty of doing 
so, and that when once they see that it is necessary, they will 
do it of their own accord. ‘True: but how can we make them 
see the necessity? It is improbable that an illiterate genera- 
tion ever will see it. We must teach people before they can 
see the need of teaching. And, at all events, there seems to be 
no sound reason why a nation which makes vaccination and the 
removal of nuisances compulsory for the prevention of disease, 
and which makes tolls compulsory for the maintenance of high- 
roads, should not, by the same right of self-government, make it 
compulsory to check the contagion of ignorance, and to mend 
the ways of knowledge. 
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Art. IV—ROMANCE IN JAPAN. 


Sechs Wandschirme in Gestalten der Verginglichen Welt. Hin japa- 
nischer Roman im Originaltexte, sammt den Facsimiles von 57 
japanischen Holzschnitten, iibersetzt und herausgegeben von Dr. 
August Pfitzmaier. Wien. Aus der kaiserl.-kénigl. Hof- und 
Staats-Druckerei, 1847. 


‘** Man must live,” and he lives even in Japan. The Japanese 
is cradled amid earthquakes and hurricanes. A conflagration 
of some of the slight wooden houses which he inhabits is of 
nightly occurrence. He feeds mainly on rice, and his only 
liquor is rice-beer ofa very fiery and unwholesome quality. His 
highest sartorial effort has only achieved a dressing-gown with- 
out pockets, and he has no shoes for himself or his horses, except 
such as are made of straw! But as Pinto found that the Ja- 
panese, who had never seen a musket before his arrival, had 
made a considerable number of such fire-arms before his de- 
parture, so, in later times, they have fabricated first-rate horse- 
shoes of iron for Europeans. We are told that seven-eighths of 
the entire surface of his native islands are naturally barren and 
mountainous. Until yesterday, and for the last 200 years, to 
leave his country was a capital crime, and to prevent his escape 
all ships must be left open at the stern. Then he is subject to 
an omnipresent espionage. Nobody knows who may not be 
“wanted,” and nobody is free. For example, the Nemesis of 
absolutism seems to have won its greatest success in the person 
of the Emperor of Japan. He is styled Mikaddo, or Sublime 
Porte. He is the fountain whence flow all Japanese honours 
and titles, both lay and ecclesiastical. He is the lineal descendant 
of a chief who founded the insular monarchy nearly seven cen- 
turies before Christ! Nay more, while all the Japanese claim 
kindred with the gods who once ruled in visible presence in 
Japonia, the “ Great Door” is the direct representative and heir 
of the supreme sun-goddess herself! While he lives, all the 
prayers of the faithful are supposed to enter the unseen through 
the Sublime Door; and, at his death, he receives honourable apo- 
theosis. Nevertheless, so long as he occupies the mortal body, 
the Mikaddo dwells in a charmed circle, environed by inexorable 
ceremonials—as idle as‘a painted Jupiter in painted clouds, and 
launching only painted thunderbolts. In traversing his palace 
courtyard he is not allowed to touch the profane earth with his 
sacred foot ; but is borne shoulder-high in a palanquin. To re- 
mind him continually of the sanctity of his person, every dish 
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out of which he eats is broken immediately, lest any one less 
holy should make use of it; and the subtle spirit of control 
affects to be so reverent that it will not cut the august father’s 
nails or shave his head unless he is asleep. Poor imperial Gul- 
liver is pinned down through excess of worship, and may not 
stir hand or foot except as the worshipers please. When will 
Italy have done as much for the Roman Mikaddo? 

Nor has the so-called secular emperor—the Taycoon—in re- 
ality any autocratic power. At highest he is the mere organ 
of the supreme council, and at the meetings of that council two 
super-vigilant spies, who are ready to swoop down upon any in- 
novation, always “assist.” For it appears that the decisions of 
even this privy council are not final. We have read that the 
ultimate authority in the country is lodged with a committee of 
three. This triumvirate—the heir apparent being always one 
of the three—when a disputed case is handed up to it, can set 
aside even the finding of a majority; but‘woe to the councillor 
who mooted the proposal rejected by the committee! He is 
ordered immediately to become his own executioner; and should 
the unhappy Taycoon have expressed his approval of the repro- 
bated measure, he too must die, or, at least, forfeits his throne. 
The sixty-eight great feudal barons are no less strictly looked 
after. They must reside in Jedo every alternate six months. 
Their wives and families are never allowed to leave the metro- 
polis, but are detained there as hostages for the good behaviour 
of the lords when the latter have gone down to their provincial 
estates. Then, as we descend lower in the social scale, we find 
arrangements for carrying out the most thorough-going inquisi- 
tion. Not only is registry made of the usual domesticities, but 
the movements of each humblest person are honoured with the 
publicity which, in this country, is reserved for the migrations 
of Belgravia, or the frequenters of our watering-places. The 
agents of the demon of suspicion are every where, and assume 
all kinds of disguises. For aught that you can tell, that meek- 
looking gentleman who is presiding over the institution in which 
you can regale yourself on a slice of whale (sic /) is a functionary 
who is duly and daily sending his reports to head-quarters ; and 
that stolid-looking palanquin-bearer, who is sitting on his heels 
opposite the whale cook-shop, is very possibly taking diligent 
notes as to how the mammal-fishmonger is managing his trust. 
In fact, there is around every man in Japan a thread of the one 
vast spider-web. 

Poor flies! we exclaim, and certainly not without reason, for 
Japan is not quite the paradise, either physically or morally, 
which it was represented to be some two years ago in the news- 
papers. On the other hand, there are not a few contrasting 
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and compensatory elements in Japanese existence. In the first 
place, in the matter of the espionage itself, the reader will have 
remarked that there reigns a grand equality—an impartiality 
of pressure, like that of the atmosphere. In the intervals of the 
earthquakes and deluging rains, there isa glorious sunlight shed 
over the majestic mountains,—wooded most of them to their 
summits,—over the deep blue lakes, the noble rivers, the green 
rice-fields or slopes of purple barley, and gardens exquisitely 
cultivated and replete with growths both rich and rare. And 
notwithstanding his “heavy laws,” the Japanese himself is won- 
drously gay and good-humoured,—jolly, we might say, if the ex- 
pression be allowable. In industry he is surpassed by no mem-~ 
ber of the human family. There are some thirty millions to 
maintain in Japan; yet Japan is quite independent of the har- 
vests of other countries. Nor in other respects is the empire 
less sufficient unto itself. Indeed, Japan is so rich in mineral 
and vegetable possessions, and so ingenious and dextrous in 
working these up into both the useful and ornamental, as to 
stand in less need of foreign supplies than almost any other 
country with which we are acquainted. 

Since the extirpation of Christianity, Buddhism has been in- 
creasingly leavening all Japanese thought and feeling. But side 
by side with the grossest superstition the highest science takes 
a place of its own. The more abstruse mathematics, astronomy, 
and geography, have their diligent and successful cultivators. 
It is, for example, to a Japanese geographer that we owe the 
discovery that Sagalin is an island, and not a peninsula. Again, 
every body in Japan is taught to read and write, and the lite- 
rature of the country is at once abundant and various. There 
are eucyclopzdias, scientific treatises, translations of European 
works on science, histories, almanacs in thousands, poetry, and 
prose fiction. 

What the Japanese really thinks concerning God, the uni- 
verse, and the human soul, we can but vaguely guess. We sus- 
pect that not a few are haunted occasionally by a doubt as to 
whether Christianity and Japan have finally closed accounts 
with each other; and, judging from the quality of the objections 
urged by the priesthood against the Christianity of Xavier, we 
cannot but believe that a more comprehensive gospel than that 
proclaimed by “the Apostle of the Indies” would be cordially 
embraced in Japan. But on this subject we need not enlarge 
here. ; x 

In the absence of information as to the deeper Japanese 
convictions or aspirations, there is lying beside us a Japanese 
romance by a native author, from which we seem to have gained 
a better acquaintance with every-day life in “the land of the 
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rising sun” than from all the books of travellers—and these are 
not few—which we have read.. 

The romance in question bears the title, Siz Folding-screens, 
with Figures of the passing World, and the following is the quaint 
preface of the novelist: 

“In this book the writer makes no mention of heroic services 
against the enemy, nor does he handle such matters as the arts of the 
magician, faéry-discourses, jackals, wolves, and toads. Family pedi- 
grees, jewels, and other such losable property, will not be found here. 
Here is no ‘Comedy of Errors, arising from the identity of the 
names of father and son, or of an elder and younger brother ; nor will 
the reader discover any reference to sealed chests or hair-pins, to reve- 
lations granted by the gods, or Buddha, in dreams, or to the clash of 
death-doing swords—things which make the blood run cold. Per- 
suaded of the falseness of the proverb, ‘Men and folding-screens can- 
not stand straight,’ we have here put together, and adorned with new 
figures of this passing world, these six folding-screens which will resent 
being bent—we mean these perishable paper pages, provided with 
illustrations. On the margin of each screen we have hastily written 
these few words of good counsel, and now publish them to the world. 

The manuscript was finished during harvest, in the seventh 
month of the seventeenth year of Monsei. In the spring of the 
eighteenth year (1821), and in the first month, the work appeared in 
the book-shop.—RivuTe1 TANEFIKO.” 


From this preface it will have been gathered that the author 
is witty in the choice of his title, seeing that the story does not 
relate to the common folding-screen; and, in order to appre- 
ciate the point of Mr. Riutei’s wit, the reader must be informed 
that the original work consists of siz divisions, each division con- 
taining five double leaves,* or ten pages, while each page, ex- 
cepting the two last, is illustrated with a very characteristic 
woodcut. These illustrations, though by no means samples of 
the highest Japanese art, are very spirited and life-like; but if 
we are to derive due edification from what is represented on a 
given page, we must call in the help of the opposite one, and, 
ignoring the inner margin of each, lay the contents of the two 
closely together ; otherwise we shall find a one-armed man on 
one side, and a solitary arm flying through space on the other. 
Mr. Riutei clearly makes out a very good case for his “screens.” 
True, we can only see two compartments of one of his screens at 
one and the same time, but then these two, to be of any service, 
must be kept in a straight line; and this was our author’s 
Q. E. D. 

* The Japanese print only on one side of the paper, and the leaves of their 
books are not intended to be cut, as those of our Western books must be. Hence 


it is, that in a Japanese book a double leaf (or four pages) of paper contains only 
two pages of printed matter. 
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In the management of the story itself, the writer shows a 
great deal of genuine human-heartedness, and very decided 
literary skill. He does not try to make “the blood run cold:” 
but his quiet prose idyl from the first awakens our interest, 
and sustains that interest to the close. A touching tale of 
faithful love and womanly self-sacrifice, this romance has the 
further merit of being popular in the best sense of the word. 
We hear in it but little of the “ upper ten thousand” in Japan ; 
on the contrary, it reveals to us the affections and mutual help- 
fulness which are to be found in the humbler levels of society. 
We think that “the figures of the passing world,” here intro- 
duced to our notice, do, on the whole, “stand straight ;” and 
Mr. Riutei’s “words of good advice” might be read aloud in our 
family circles with fewer omissions than a pater-familias would 
deem desirable in the majority of our English novels. We shall 
only add further, by way of preface, that Buddhism is the creed 
of the chief actors in the story, and that the scene lies mainly 
on the south coast of the largest of the Japanese islands, 
Niphon. We shall now give the reader an abridged version of 
the Marginalia of the “ Six Screens”—availing ourselves of the 
German translation by the distinguished Japanese scholar, Dr. 
Pfitzmaier. 

It fell on a day, that Abosi Tamontara Kadzujosi, a scion of 
the great house from which the eight provinces around the 
capital receive their hereditary lord, having resolved to under- 
take a shooting expedition, issued from his stately palace, at 
Kamakura, which overlooks, from the west, the entrance of 
the glorious bay of Jedo, and led the way to one of his hunting- 
castles down by the great sea-shore. Contrary to his expecta- 
tions, our chief had not reached his destination by the close of 
the day, but found himself, surrounded by his followers, in the 
most lonely and desolate of regions. As far as the eye could dis- 
cern, in the twilight of a late harvest evening, no human dwel- 
ling was visible, save an old cross-road inn, which bore for its 
“sion,” in Chinese characters, ‘‘ The Swamp of the Rising 
Snipe.” The distinguished poet Saigio had sung the wonders 
of this snipe-haunt ; and, in apparent confirmation of the truth 
of its name, a veritable snipe was beheld by one of Tamontara’s 
retainers, who immediately proclaimed his discovery. “ Snipe !” 
exclaimed the chief, with a smile; “there are no such birds in 
this neighbourhood. The sign-painter has made a great blun- 
der. He has used the symbol for ‘snipe’ (sigi), whereas he 
ought to have employed that which represents the death-tree 
(siki).” Tamontara’s words were not convincing; but at the 
same time, whether the swamp was that of the snipe or the 
death-tree, it was not quite clear that the bird just seen was 
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not a partridge. On this point a discussion arose between two 
of the attendants, which might have lasted till the famous horse 
came back again which ran a thousand miles a day, had not an 
audacious boy, who had barely attained his fourteenth year, 
presumed to put a stop to the controversy. The rash arbiter 
was the son of one of Tamontara’s truest followers, and bore the 
name of Midzuma Simano Suke. Approaching the disputants, 
Simano begged them to suspend the debate until they should 
see what results might come from shooting an arrow across the 
fen. Silence having been obtained, our youthful hero fitted an 
arrow on the string, and off sped the shaft, grazing, ere it drop- 
ped among the reeds, the back of a wild fowl, which shrieked 
and flew away. Simano’s lord grew wroth. It was unheard-of 
irreverence, that one who had not yet reached the years when 
aman is privileged to shave off his front-locks should dare to 
meddle in a matter about which he was not consulted, and that, 
too, in the presence of his chief! It mattered not, that when 
the arrow was fetched back by a swift henchman, it bore on its 
tip an unmistakable snipe-feather. There would be an end of 
order in Japan, and no end of reproach would be heaped on the 
head of Tamontara, if forwardness so flagrant were not visited 
with due chastisement. Poor Simano was dismissed —his chief, 
the while, looking unutterable sternness; and the sense of his 
disgrace burnt in him so deeply, that he fled from the presence 
of all friends and acquaintances. He went and dwelled among 
strangers ; but whither he had gone, no man could tell. 

Eight years pass away; we hear no more of the ill-starred 
expedition, and the reader is now carried to Utsino-Sima.* In 
Utsino-Sima lived a rice-merchant, by name Kadzijemon. 
Having no heirs of his own name, Kadzijemon, in his declining 
years, adopted as his son a certain man, called Sakitsi, whose 
character greatly pleased him. The old man died in his eigh- 
tieth year. His widow became a nun; took the “spiritual” 
name of Miosan; spent her days in the temple; meddled no 
more with secular affairs; and left the entire charge of the 
house to Sakitsi. Sakitsi, however, had not a very robust con- 
stitution, and his health broke down under his painstaking and 
conscientious endeavours to order the business of the household 
in such ways as might best gratify the widow-nun, whom he 
honoured as if she had been indeed his mother. Medicine and 
pleasant companionship were provided, but proved comparatively 
unavailing. The spring had already touched the cypress-hill, 


* This place, called also Simano-Utsi, is a suburb or section of the town of 
Naniwa, and is situated on the coast south-west of O-dsaka—the last called the 
“Paris of Japan.” Very recently O-dsaka was all but totally destroyed by an 
earthquake. 
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and had set free the ice-bound rivers ; but Sakitsi still remained 
a prisoner at home. Ere long, the good mother urged him to 
try the effects of travel. Her counsel was listened to, and as 
Sakitsi had a commission to execute in the province of Jamato, 
he resolved to go thither, and visit its remarkable places, famed 
from of old. Accordingly, having secured a substitute to wait in 
the rice-shop, the adopted son “took his walks abroad”—and 
kept himself quite “straight” until his return? We shall see. 
By the temple of Nanjen, in the city of Nara, stood a cer- 
tain tea~house, wherein was daily to be found a beautiful and 
amiable young woman, some seventeen years ofage. Attendant 
upon her was a little maiden only in her fifth year. The beau- 
tiful one, by name Misawo, played the guitar, and her little 
follower held out the “fan” to receive the contributions of the 
guests. As Misawo was possessed of great talent, not few were 
the listeners who gathered round her, charmed by the music of 
her voice and lute. Oh, world! what wondrous things were 
uttered by men who fell passionately in love with her; and 
Sakitsi, too, when he arrived in Nara, must needs be taken to 
hear the gifted musician. He saw, he heard, and was con- 
quered. It was not, however, Misawo’s beauty and music only 
which attracted him, and led him daily to the tea-house, to the 
neglect of the remarkable “ sights” and antiquities of the place. 


He found out some particulars of the lady’s history which 


showed him that she was fighting the battle of life right nobly 
(brachte sich auf diese edle Handlungsweise durch das bedringte 
Leben), and that both by her birth and her behaviour she was dis- 
tinguished from the class of “ gift-receivers” to which she appa- 
rently belonged. Misawo, on her part, “ was not disinclined to 
an inner relationship ;” but how could she dare to think of one 
in rank so raised above her present estate? She could not utter 
her feelings, nor did Sakitsi speak definitely ; but, under the in- 
spiration of their mutual love, the days rolled away for the 
happy pair. But in Japan, as elsewhere, a certain condition is 
not always granted to the “course of true love,” for one even- 
ing, after the sunset-bell had scattered to their several homes 
the groups of men assembled here and there, and when all was 
still, the well-known host of the harbour-tavern, at Utsino- 
Sima, came to Misawo, and in the retirement of a leafy arbour 
whispered in her ear, “Did you fully understand the terms I 
proposed to you yesterday ? and are you now prepared to become 
my bondservant, on condition of your receiving an hundred 
taels?” “Yes, I perfectly understand. I part with my free- 
dom, and no one can hinder me from doing so, while the gold 
with which you purchase my services will help to repair the 
fallen fortunes of my aunt—my mother’s sister.” 
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By alittle artifice of her own, Misawo had obtained her aunt’s 
sionature for the “agreement” by which she sold herself into 
slavery. Saizo, her future master, was much impressed by her 
adroitness in the matter; and it was finally arranged that, early 
next morning, a palanquin should be waiting at her door to carry 
her thence to her new home. Good night, brave Misawo; but 
with thy heart so full of conflicting feelings, we may not dream 
of rest for thee. 

The aunt alluded to, Fanajo by name, had her own share of 
troubles. She had made a runaway marriage with Tofei, a foot- 
soldier in the service of her brother-in-law; and Tofei, to make 
both ends meet, had become a palanquin-bearer in his native vil- 
lage, Nara. But the times were hard, and, with all his industry, 
Tofei could scarcely keep hunger from his door, for, besides Fa- 
najo, he had a little daughter and a blind old mother to pro- 
vide for. 

To add to the household difficulties, Misawo came on a visit 
toher aunt. Since her flight, four years ago, the latter had se- 
cretly corresponded with her sister. She had, however, been 
careful to say nothing of her poverty, but had on the contrary 
reported a rather prosperous home exchequer. So little, indeed, 
was the real state of the Tofei finances suspected that, when 
Misawo’s father forfeited his lord’s favour, and with that the 
main portion of his income, it seemed as if the best thing that 
could be done for the comfort of our heroine was to send her to 
Aunt Fanajo. No murmur was uttered by either aunt or uncle 
on the arrival of the niece. ‘Tofei bore up stoutly. He was 
daily, and all day, at his post; but the earnings did not suffice 
for the home-wants, and he had even to sell the house furniture. 
This was more than Misawo could bear. She must try and help 
the struggling; and so, under the pretext of having made a vow 
to visit daily, for a hundred days, the Temple of Nanjen, and 
there read the Prayer-book of a hundred chapters, she became 
the musician at the tea-house, carrying with her, as collector 
and purse-bearer, her small cousin Kojosi. Kojosi was, of course, 
charged to keep silence. The small copper coins gathered in 
the garden were duly exchanged for gold pieces, and these, re- 
presented to be remittances which Misawo was receiving from 
home, were all handed over to Aunt Fanajo. 

The morning came. It was the day specially devoted to the 
amusement of little girls—the Feast of Peaches; and Kojosi 
(qu. small tub 2) was up betimes, busy, notwithstanding the 
home-poverty, with her small picture-book, and her little dolls, 
for whose benefit she read aloud, and “expounded.” Tofei went 
early off to the cross-road, palanquin on shoulder ; but he had no 
sooner gone than Misawo addressed to her aunt the following 
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request: “As the unusually cold weather has made me feel 
rather unwell to-day, would you do me the kindness of going in 
my stead to the temple, where I have daily offered up prayers 
for you all, especially for your restoration to the home of your 
fathers, and for the removal of the grandmother’s blindness ?” 
Fanajo at once complied with the petition, and leaving instruc- 
tions with her niece about the grandmother’s medicine, set out 
in all simplicity for the temple. She had scarcely left the 
house when Saizo (Misawo’s future master) arrived. Putting 
his head in at the door, he learned in answer to his dumb-show 
inquiries that all was right and ready. But he must devise sucha 
story as will quiet any misgivings on the part of the blind grand- 
mother. Accordingly he gave her to understand that Misawo 
was going to be lady-in-waiting in a hall of great estate, while 
Misawo, to complete the fiction, drew across her knees an old- 
fashioned table-cover that was hanging before the domestic 
shrine of Buddha, and caused the grandmother to pass her hand 
over the texture in order that she might be fully assured that 
the daughter of Kadzumura would enter on her high office in 
fitting raiment. Kojosi, who happened to come in at this junc- 
ture, shouted out in her childish way, ‘‘Oh, mother, what a 
funny apron!” But her further comments were checked, and 
the grandmother was none the wiser. 

At last Saizo intimated that it was time to begin their jour- 
ney. Hiding her tears as best she could, Misawo said farewell. 
Kojosi accompanied her to the “ four-handed” palanquin, and 
before finally taking leave of her cousin, the latter said to her: 
‘When your parents return and miss me, tell them they will 
find out where I am if you read and explain that passage in the 
picture-book out of which I have given you your evening les- 
son. Remember !” 

Tofei, utterly ignorant of what had happened, came home to 
look for his tobacco-pipe, which he had either lost or forgotten. 
He found his pipe; “ but, alas! somebody, in lack of tobacco, 
had smoked away his green plant in his absence.” So he ex- 
claimed, “ And the grandmother, too, was wide awake : how 
could it have come about?” The blind Kutsiwa repeated 
what had been said to her. But Tofei was incredulous. He 
had never given his consent. ‘‘ And now,” he added, “ I under- 
stand why the curtain. of that palanquin I met was so closely 
drawn.” He was about to rush out of doors when Kojosi stop- 
ped him and said, “I know where Misawo is.” “ Well, then, 
where is she?” Kojosi at once began to read: ‘‘ Once upon a 
time—” “ Nonsense, child,” her father called out. ‘Tell me 
where is Misawo?” “ The book, father, will tell you. Do let 
me read.” Tofei at length consenting, his daughter read aloud 
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these words: “ There was a man who saved the life of a little 
puppy-dog, and brought it up very tenderly. When the dog 
was full grown, it said one day to its master, ‘ If you will go out 
with me to-morrow morning, and dig in the place where I shall 
fall down’—upon this the master awoke from his dream, fol- 
lowed the dog, and found a number of gold pieces.”” The father 
listened very patiently as Kojosi read, in a slow sing-song way, 
the above passage. He vehemently protested against it as 
utterly without meaning for him, and was again in the act of 
dashing into the street to commence his search for Misawo, when 
he stumbled against the dog-chest,* and upset it. As the chest 
fell a packet of gold rolled ‘out on the floor. Whereupon Tofei 
said, “ I now understand the riddle of the dog and the money.” 
Beside the gold lay a letter, which turned out to be written by 
Misawo. While Tofei was breaking the seal, the grandmother 
called out, “ Did you say this is a letter left behind by Misawo ? 
Do read it to me.” Tofei, however, extemporised a version of 
his own, such as he thought would please his mother, and then, 
leading her to her sleeping apartment, drew out the folding 
screen, lest the cold from the ante-room should prove hurtful. 

When Fanajo returned from the temple, she overheard her 
husband making sad moan over the fate and flight of Misawo, 
“as he sat alone and wept,” and called out in her amazement, 
“ Has Misawo left us, then?” ‘That question needs but a 
short answer,” replied Tofei; “ but here is her letter, which you 
can read.” In the letter, Fanajo found simply stated what the 
reader already knows. Tofei listened while his wife read aloud ; 
but, in the middle of a sentence, he snatched up the packet of 
gold, and was about to carry it straight to Misawo, when Fanajo 
held him back by his coat, and gradually convinced him that it 
was no good trying to break her engagement at present, adding 
that the far better course was to make the most of the money 
which had so unexpectedly come into their possession. Above 
all, they must not lose-heart in the matter. By good manage- 
ment could they not save as much as would redeem their niece 
from bondage? The impulsive Tofei grew calm, and in course 
of time the bequest of Misawo had been applied to such good 
purpose that the grandmother's blindness was cured, and the 
entire household, with fairly ample funds at their disposal, re- 
moved to Naniwa. 

In the Naniwa suburb of Simano-Utsi, Misawo became 
established as virtuosin ; and, ere long, Sakitsi, unable to ascer- 
tain whither she had gone, returned in despair to Naniwa. 
After his home-coming, our rice-merchant found that his health 


* i.e. a piece of furniture resembling a recumbent dog. Both in the illus- 
trations and in the text the Hundekéstchen occupies a very prominent place. 
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necessitated his making sundry excursions into different parts 
of the country. But nowhere could he gain tidings of his lady- 
love, and fully five years passed away before he discovered that 
she was living in the same town with himself. 

One evening, at the end of these five years, as Misawo, with 
many other worshipers, was returning from the temple of Aizen, 
she met her aunt, and accompanied her home to the “ Flowery 
House.” As they crossed the threshold, a little maid was 
singing the touching words of a school-song which called up 
the memory of bygone days. On hearing the lines, Misawo 
sighed, and aimost mechanically said to herself, ‘‘ After the 
sorrow will come the joy.” Scarcely had her hope been thus 
uttered, when Tofei and three guests were seen getting out of a 
river-boat. One of these was the far-famed physician Tsikusai, 
who lived in the hall of “Tongue-volubility,” close by “the 
Teaspoon ;” the second was the upsetting fine gentleman Fu- 
kazen, with bare feet and silk robe; and the third was none 
other than our rice-merchant Sakitsi. Little suspecting who 
was listening behind a screen, the guests exchanged a good deal 
of banter and small talk, while Sakitsi expressed a very decided 
opinion as to the character of the virtuosin in general, including 
in his estimate a certain Futatsugusi Komatsu, whose name was 
mentioned by the physician, and who happened just at that time 
to be in the “Flowery House.” “For my part,” said Sakitsi, 
‘J will have nothing to do with such marketable commodities. 
Money is all they care about. Of that I am thoroughly per- 
suaded.” This persuasion, however, had very soon to undergo 
considerable modification, for this Futatsugusi proved to be 
Misawo herself; she, like every body else in Japan, having as- 
sumed a new name* on attaining her twentieth year. And, in- 
deed, the words had scarcely been uttered by Sakitsi when his eye 
fell suddenly on Misawo; while in his confusion of astonishment 
and delight he spilt his cup of saki, and then dashed the vessel 
on the floor. Somewhat recovering his self-possession, Sakitsi 
thus soliloquised: “ Hearts, like the heavens, change, and the 
flower that was lately blooming in the still retreat may be found 
draggled in the dust ; but Misawo may still be true.” On her 
part, Misawo fancied she could read Sakitsi’s secret thought, 
and, rather abruptly, invited him to accompany her to her 
“ lowly home.” 

Notwithstanding the invitation, ope heart seemed to have 
*‘ changed” in the lapse of days, for, on their arrival at the inn, 


* A symbol of the new name is generally worn for some time after its assump- 
tion. Ko Matsu means, “small fir-trees,” and in token thereof Misawo adorned 
herself with two combs, probably made of fir. The neighbours, however, called 
her in addition Futatsu-gusi, z.e. “ the two-combed.” 
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Misawo spoke no word of welcome, but sat down in silence on a 
resting-seat in the porch, and turned her back on the bewil- 
dered man. Sakitsi kept at a distance, and smoked his pipe; 
but at last he said, “I do not know whether you think it neces- 
sary I should recall the past to your remembrance. During my 
sojourn in Jamato, I listened daily for a season to your music; 
but in the midst of my rapture you suddenly disappeared, and no 
one could inform me whither you had gone. I heard only a vague 
rumour that you had sold yourself; but it never occurred to me 
to seek for you in this my own immediate neighbourhood. To- 
day, for the first time, we have met again; but I am too little 
skilled in such matters to be able to conjecture whether your 
former interest in me has quite died out. ‘To free me from my 
uncertainty, would you do me the favour of exchanging a few 
words with me?” Having thus spoken, he gracefully handed 
her a paper containing ten taels, requesting her at the same 
time to pay a part of the money to her aunt, and purchase 
with the surplus some article of dress for herself. In reply, 
Misawo merely laid aside the tobacco-pipe, and, with averted 
face, made him a profound bow.* 

** But why don't you speak to me?” Quite unexpectedly, 
she at last deigned to take Sakitsi’s hand; but with true 
womanly pride, and in a very emphatic tone, she quoted some 
of the words she had overheard, and added, “ Misawo scorns 
the imputation of such behaviour as your language insinuated 
against her.” ‘ You cannot believe I ever meant to apply such 
language to you?” Sakitsi made answer; “and, indeed, sup- 
posing that you were still the maiden Misawo, with name un- 
changed, I forswore woman’s society, and my one anxiety was 
to find out your new abode.” Still affecting incredulity, Misawo 
adverted again to the unfortunate words, begged him to give 
her a few copper pieces, as of course, “she only cared about 
money ;” and then said, “If this is the height to which you 
would raise me, it were far better that you gave up all thought 
of converse with me. Little suspecting that your heart was 
so corrupted, I went to-day, as I had gone a hundred times 
before, to the temple of Aizen—but look at this.” She 
hurriedly gave him as she spoke a piece of her own writing; 
and Sakitsi read as follows: “ My prayer is that I may learn if 
there is one who loves me. Six-and-thirty times the response 
was, (itsi (¢. e. fortunate or propitious). Is there one who will 
abide with me to my latest day?” &c. Whatever might be 
Sakitsi’s private opinion of the value of the paper of questions 

* It seems that, unlike our court-etiquette, one of the highest forms of showing 


respect is that of knocking the ground with the forehead, and then turning the 
back upon the honoured person. 
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and oracular answers, it occurred to him that Misawo had in 
her own heart the best testimony as to whether or not she was 
really dear to some one else, and under this conviction he tore 
the manuscript in pieces. 

Misawo did not seem to heed, but, while the thunder was 
pealing loudly, she suddenly turned her face to Sakitsi, and 
looked at him thoughtfully. “If it is really thus now,” said 
Sakitsi, “what am I to expect?’ “I am wholly yours.” 
* But tell me, will you share this life with me, and never part 
from me more?” “Yea,” she answered softly. That answer 
was the dawn of an inner relationship, and, our author adds, 
when a bond is once knit between kindred souls, no power can 
ever sever it. The covenant exists within. 

A dream-time of delight was all the following year—the 
beautiful spring had come back with Misawo. But with his 
palanquins and picnics, his endless goings hither and thither, 
hand and hand, with Misawo, and he at times more like a demon 
than a mortal man, Sakitsi made himself the talk of the world. 
At last, however, the careful mother heard rumours ‘of the 
doings of her adopted son, and, being sorely afflicted thereby, 
would not suffer him to go out of her sight, and “shut him up.” 
Sakitsi’s first comfort in his imprisonment was the letters of 
Misawo, which the physician cleverly secreted in a flower-vase ; 
but, in addition to the letters, he contrived to secure a visit from 
Misawo’s aunt, who came to him in the character of a sorceress 
to lend her counsel, and specially to burn some bamboo-leaves 
in order to ascertain if he was not bewitched! While the 
widow-nun retired to her devotions before the domestic Buddha 
chapel, the feigned sorceress unfolded to Sakitsi the story of 
Misawo’s life. She further informed him that Misawo’s father 
had regained the favour of his chief, that prosperous days had 
returned, and that in consequence her foster-brother had just 
arrived in order to effect her emancipation, and carry her back 
with him to Kamakura. To his no small dismay, Sakitsi learned 
besides that Misawo had been betrothed—a circumstance which 
would quite suffice to free her from her present servitude on 
repayment of the sum for which she had sold herself. But,” 
added aunt Fanajo, “when I told her why her foster-brother 
had come, she threw. herself into my arms, and amid falling 
tears exclaimed, ‘I would fain go home and behold again the 
loved and long-unseen faces there; yet would I far sooner die 
"0 break my engagement with Sakitsi, and be wedded to an- 
other.’” 

In spite of the maternal interdict, it was arranged that that 
evening the lovers twain were to meet; and this arrangement 
having been effected, Fanajo took her departure. Immediately 
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after she left, the mother came into the room, and begged to 
know what the enchantress had said: “ At the same time,” she 
continued, “‘ I do not need the information. I know all, with- 
out being told. I have found out the secret of all your ail- 
ments. There és a faéry in the matter—one Komatsu (Misawo) 
by name. It is she who has caused you to forget yourself, to 
forego your former archery-practice, and to dream away your 
time on a cushion formed of the two-branched bamboo—plea- 
sure and wine. Your very name is a theme of laughter at the 
‘Palanquin-stands.’ You have given her gold and silver by the 
shovelful. I hoped that a short period of seclusion would be 
enough to take the thorn out of your eye; but, alas, I might 
as well believe that I could convert the shadow of my fan into 
sunshine. All is topsy-turvy, the wagon is in the sea, the 
ship is on the mountain. Amid a million prayers and bodily 
mortifications, do think seriously of your position.” 

The above screen-lecture must, no doubt, have made a last- 
ing impression, at least, on the nun herself, as she followed up 
the delivery of it by taking from her sleeve a packet containing 
100 taels,* and throwing it to Sakitsi. Sakitsi fancied he must 
be dreaming, and could scarcely trust his own ears when Miosan 
said, “ For this one night I will allow you to go.” ‘“ The mo- 
therly tree spared no pains in order to impart to the young plum- 
tree, with its opening buds, a colour and fragrance such as might 
not be surpassed by any clusters of fairest flowers, or any swift- 
blooming shoot.” 

Without making any further inquiry of the aunt, Sakitsi, 
when nightfall came, went directly to the house where Misawo 
was that evening to be in attendance. For some time he walked 
up and down on the path between the house and the river, when, 
to his joy, he caught sight of Misawo, who was apparently in a 
restless mood. Straightway Sakitsi smote his hands together, 
to apprise her that some one had come to speak with her. Even 
in the darkness she knew the face of the beloved man, and gave 
him to understand that they could now meet without interrup- 
tion. Her reviving spirit, as on self-created wings, seemed to 
fly through the sundering space, while Sakitsi, in his eager 
anxiety, called out to her to direct him, otherwise he should not 
be able to find his way into the house. But, at the sound of his 
voice, a dog began to bark angrily. Our hero threw a stone at 
him. He threw asecond time; but now, alas, it was not astone, 
but the very packet of money which had fallen from his dress 
while he was stooping! The packet missed the dog, but smashed 
the lantern of a boat that was moored by the river-bank. ‘‘ He” 
(ze. hallo), ‘ woman,” called out a sleepy voice, “ what are you 
* The tael seems to be about equal in value to a dollar. 
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throwing in here?” Whereupon the disturbed boatman withdrew 
to a safer position. 

Without any further adventure, Sakitsi at last reached the 
apartment where Misawo was. The latter approached him, and 
said, while her tears fell fast, “The day of our companionship is 
over. Already, indeed, I am half dead. My fate is to be severed 
from you. I beseech you to kill me outright and at once.” 
Sakitsi prayed her to speak less distractedly. Their union could 
be speedily consummated ; and why should she return to her 
parents in bitterness of soul? “Ah me!” the fair one replied ; 
“‘ you cause my tears to flow afresh when you remind me of my 
half-forgotten home. The very ‘rod’ I can now recall with 
pleasure, and ever must I cherish the memory of those parents 
who always showed so much compassion if their hand had to in- 
flict chastisement.* Then my foster-brother, although he does 
not remember my features, will be sure to discover the sad- 
heartedness with which I discharge the duties of this position 
of servitude.” That discovery would inevitably lead him to 
others quite fatal to their hopes. But here her strength failed 
her, and she sank down in the depth of despair. Sakitsi did 
what he could to comfort her,—told her of his mother’s liberal- 
ity,—and was about to produce the 100 taels for her to carry to 
her aunt as an anonymous contribution, when, to his utter confu- 
sion, he found they were gone. Misawo, perceiving his conster- 
nation, exclaimed, ‘ Our misfortunes do not come singly, and I 
can do no otherwise than die. If my freedom is procured by 
any one else than you, then, if I remain alive, I must go home; 
but, rather than that, will Idie by your hand. Iam the daughter 
of a soldier. JI have a sword for the hour of need; and by that 
sword you can let me go to the gods of death: there our union 
will be perfected.” On his part, too, Sakitsi resolves to die, that 
immediately their joy may be one.+ 

The arrival of an expected guest necessitated the breaking 
off of the conference at this crisis, and Sakitsi was led to a place 
of concealment. The guest proved to be none other than 
Misawo’s foster-brother, Riusuke. Amid her confusion, conse- 
quent on learning who the visitor was, and on being found by 

* The “rod” is very sparingly used in Japan. All travellers speak in com- 
mendation of the kindly manner in which the Japanese treat their children. 

t The suicidal mania crops up here, as in other parts of our tale, very un- 
mistakably, and it might be inferred that human life is held very cheap in Japan. 
As far, however, as we have been able to ascertain, that inference is not justified 
by fact ; and though, as we havé seen, Buddhism has gradually been gaining the 
ascendant, still, thanks to the genius of the people, and to the virtue of the elder 
faith of the country, there is no such mocking indifference to be found as is met 
with in Buddhist Burmah, where a multitude will stand convulsed with laughter 


in presence of a falling edifice, which is about to bury hundreds beneath its 
ruins, 
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him in her present position, she exclaimed, “Oh, I am dread- 
fully ashamed ; but surely you will never let it be known that 
I have come to this!” Riusuke assured her that she need have 
no misgivings on that score. But, at any rate, her servitude was 
over now. He had paid her ransom to her master, and, in fact, 
had the “ agreement” in his possession. Misawo was not to be 
moved from her determination. ‘ The world,” she said, “must 
know what the spirit is which belongs to a soldier’s daughter. 
Full of longing all day to behold again the home of my youth, 
I must remain, in the body, here. You can say, ‘I am sick; I 
am dead.’ Only leave me in Naniwa.” Wringing her hands, 
and sighing painfully, Misawo uttered these words. The foster- 
brother wept in return, and after other appeals to her heart, 
employed this one: “ Listen to what your noble mother said to 
me: ‘Being far advanced in years, I was minded to shave off my 
hair, and become a nun; but as Misawo is about to return, it is 
fortunate I did not follow my inclination; she would have been 
so saddened by my changed appearance. Bring her quickly to 
me. I rely wholly on you, Riusuke Sama.’ Your father spoke 
in similar terms. How, then, can I possibly return without you? 
The disappointment might tempt him to take his own life, espe- 
cially as your non-appearance would thwart his purpose in the 
matter of your betrothal, and cause his statement as to that be- 
trothal having been effected to appear a falsehood. Your father 
has arranged that his daughter shall be given to a wealthy rice- 
merchant, who possesses 10,000 taels; but your mother knows 
nothing of this transaction, and (only for other reasons) counts the 
days on her fingers, wondering if to-day, or to-morrow, you will 
come back. Thus she waits. But here is a letter from herself.” 

Misawo took the letter from Riusuke, and looked wistfully 
at the address: “To the Maiden Misawo, from her mother.” 
The sight of her mother’s handwriting quite overcame her. 
She pressed the letter to her heart, and burst into tears. It 
seemed, too, as if her resolution not to return was shaken; for, 
after apparent mature consideration, she said to her foster- 
brother: “I shall go back to-morrow.” Riusuke with joy heard 
the words. At daybreak the next morning the palanquin was 
to be ready, and, nothing doubting, he withdrew. 

No sooner had the foster-brother left than Sakitsi came from 
his concealment, and, without loss of time, he and Misawo be- 
took themselves to flight. As they passed through the pines 
which border the river, from the balcony of a neighbouring 
house were heard the following words of the monthly song: 


‘¢ The world has departed, 
To darkness departed, 
Downwards to death, 
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What is our life in this body ? 
It fades like the hoar-frost, 

That melts from the field paths : 
All is but dream upon dream, 
Coming in sequence, 

Swift as at dawn of the morning, 
When the clock is striking ‘seven,’ 
The seventh stroke falls on the ear, 
Drowning the ring of the sixth.” 


Without comment on the words, which seemed to echo their 
own feelings, the faithful pair journeyed onwards. But, by the 
timely appearance of a lantern, they were saved from fruitless 
wandering, and discovered that they were still close to the 
* Flowery House” of Aunt Fanajo! Here there was no one at 
home, save our old small friend Kojosi, her father and mother 
having gone out to search for the fugitives. Retiring to an 
inner apartment, and drawing out a folding-screen after them, 
Sakitsi and Misawo began to prepare for departure from this 
world. Nevertheless, Misawo wept over the inevitable destiny 
before her; while Sakitsi, on seeing the “dog-chest” in the 
room, was reminded of his recent misfortune, and, in a paroxysm 
of despair, exclaimed: “ With my fist I shall hurl this dog-chest 
into the realm of Buddha!” Suiting the action to the word, he 
overthrew the chest, when, behold, out rolled the packet con- 
taining the 100 taels! “Ei, ei,” cried the astonished man, 
“here is my lost money; and having found it again, I do not 
now so much fear that your betrothal will involve our death. But 
read your mother’s letter, and see what it says.” “I lay it on 
my heart now, and shall read it in the next world,” she replied. 
* There, should I find that it contains any reproach, the eye will 
be closed, and the syllables will melt into mist. I shall read, 
as though I read not (vergebens), and this world will have gone 
for ever.” 

However, she at last broke the seal, as if severing the bond 
between the daughter and her parents, and unfolded the letter. 
It was an unusually long one for her mother to write, and this 
was one of its more urgent sentences: “In the hope that you 
will have safely arrived, I mean to celebrate the ‘festival of the 
dead.’ Your father is now sixty years of age, and all his as- 
sociates are invited. As soon as I have finished these lines, I 
shall begin to prepare the cakes.”* 

“If I am present at this feast,” said Misawo, “it will be as a 


* The remarkable festival in honour of the dead, at which, indeed, the de- 
parted are held to be present, is celebrated on the 15th day of the 7th month. 
The lanterns used on this occasion are meant to direct the invisible guests, while, 
at the close of the ceremonial, the rooms devoted to the entertainment are beaten 
with rods, and stones are promiscuously threwn about in order to drive away any 
spirit who may have lagged behind. 
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spirit. O my loving father, O my never-to-be-forgotten mother !” 
Again she utterly broke down. Sakitsi, however, took the 
letter from her hand, and read as follows: “ Further, Simano- 
suke, the son of Ugenda, to whom I betrothed you in your third 
year, has obtained the forgiveness of his offence—‘ shooting the 
arrow,’ as our readers will remember—and if he should return, 
I shall certainly bring about his union with you. Meanwhile—” 

“ What!” abruptly exclaimed Sakitsi, “are you the daughter 
of Kadzumura Teidafu, and have never told me your name?” 
«* But how do you know who my father is?” And while she was 
looking inquiringly at him, her uncle Tofei drew aside the 
screen and walked in! Tofei had followed them in their flight, 
had come home after them, had overheard their talk, and was 
in a very bad way indeed: Sakitsi, however, begged him not to 
take matters so much to heart, for, in fact, all had ended well— 
Sakitsi himself, the adopted son of the rice-merchant, having 
been the youth who incurred his lord’s displeasure by firing the 
arrow, and being in very truth now the betrothed of Misawo! 

On hearing this wonderful disclosure Misawo leapt for joy, 
and Tofei became quite another man. He, in his turn, had to 
tell how the 100 taels thrown at the dog fell into his boat ;* 
and while he was, with delighted heart, recounting his share in 
the events of the evening, his wife and the foster-brother re- 
turned from their vain search, but only to be overjoyed on 
learning how the crooked had been made straight. A betrothal- 
song from the neighbouring balcony proclaimed the hope that 
happiness might reign through the lapse of ages; and ere long, 
Sakitsi, Misawo, and the foster-brother, reached Misawo’s home, 
in which the rapture of the long-sundered was more than could 
be measured. Nay more, the great feudal lord shared in the 
gladness. He himself took care to give all possible prestige to 
the nuptials of the pair so true and so tried. Tofei and Wo- 
fana (another form of Fanajo) undertook the rice business in the 
place of Sakitsi; while all, distinguished by their filial piety, 
were blessed with both sons and daughters, and henceforward 
knew only happy days. Joyful! joyful! 

Our readers can now judge for themselves as to the up- 
rightness of the “figures” on the screens. By some of them 
it may be urged that the Japanese author does not reckon a 
tolerable amount of equivocation inconsistent with integrity. 
Others may think that appearances, at times, tell against the 
hero, and heroine too. But all may note, for we have omitted 


* The reader will note that by means of this incident the passage in the Pic- 
ture Book about the dog and the treasure had its complete fulfilment—concerning 
which passage Tofei in his narrative remarked: “ ‘The ‘flowery house,’ which 
was once so saddened by that bit of the story, will now bloom again!” 
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only complementary sentences, and nothing that can fairly be 
called a “scene” or “situation,” that there is no falsehood 
uttered with a sting in it, and that Misawo herself, the high- 
hearted daughter of a soldier, emerges from her servitude, 
in which she was surrounded by manifold temptations, with 
unsullied name and spotless honour. And here we may add 
that, in ascribing to an attendant in a house of public resort 
the self-respect and propriety of conduct which are exhibited in 
Misawo, the writer was not merely drawing a fancy picture. 
In Japan it is, we believe, wholly exceptional, if one finds an 
instance of departure in wife or young woman from the highest 
standard of womanly pure-mindedness. The “fallen” class 
among the Japanese may be called “unfortunate” with more 
truth than when the term is employed in England, inasmuch 
as they do not degrade themselves, but, while yet quite children, 
are actually sold for a given period to the landlords of the in- 
famous tea-houses.* It would, consequently, have been a 
wholly unwarranted aspersion of the characters of the quiet, 
respectable young women who are to be found in the capacity 
of domestic servants in these taverns, had the author repre- 
sented one of their number as being indeed sans pewr, but not 
sans reproche. Moreover, it is greatly to the credit of Riutei 
Tanefiko that, in the household, struggling with hunger, there 
is no whisper of making devil’s money by means of Misawo's 
juvenile attendant; and it might almost seem that it was to 
ward off the very possibility of temptation coming through 
that channel that the niece sacrificed herself. 

To ourselves, the most amusing characteristic of the tale is 
its silence: for the writer would, apparently, have us believe 
that a game of “hide and seek”—and his romance is very much 
such a game—may be played for years, but that, in the land of 
ubiquitous espionage, the chief hider cannot be found, and has 
to make himself known after hope of his discovery had quite 
died out. We trust the inquisitor-in-chief did not visit Mr. 
Riutei with very severe penalties for thus ignoring the function 
of his provincial subordinates. 

After all, they are but “ figures of this passing world,” and 
not individual men and women, that are introduced to us here. 
In this assertion, we intend no special depreciation of the writer 
of this story. As yet, there are only classes of society in Japan. 


* The existence of these tea-houses is the great moral blot in Japanese life. 
It would seem, moreover, that Government derives a revenue from the scandalous 
‘institution.’ On the other hand, so curiously does the sense of justice operate, no 
stain attaches in after-life to the unhappy victims ; but the landlords, who made 
merchandise by their degradation, are treated as the very offscourings of society. 
We have read that even tanners—the lowest class in the social scale—will refuse 
to bury their dead bodies ! 
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Individualism, with its endless shades of development, has yet to 
come. No doubt, as indicated above, we have the evidence 
of distinct personal endowment in men who betake themselves 
to different intellectual pursuits. But on the whole, in Japan, 
as elsewhere, despotism has effected a dead level of uniformity. 
When liberty comes, equality ceases; the dull formality of winter 
passes away into the freshness, beauty, and variousness of spring. 

Where man is so “cribbed and cabined,” that there is no 
scope left for the revelation of individual character, you will 
have instead the manifestation of strange caprice, as the trans- 
lator Dr. Pfitzmaier found to his cost when preparing this 
volume for the public. Only a first-rate student would have un- 
dertaken the task. The editor must first of all be master of the Ja- 
panese Syllabarium, consisting of forty-seven distinct symbols. 
He must also be acquainted with the ideographic signs of the 
Chinese,* for these occur frequently in the tale. Then he must 
be prepared to find his way through Chinese words and expres- 
sions, written in the Japanese character, but changed in sound 
according to the peculiar Japanese pronunciation. Further, he 
must often be content to guess the meaning of a given word 
from the surrounding sense, instead of discovering additional 
sense from the word—pronouns standing indiscriminately for 
“J,” “thou,” or “he,”—there being no distinction of gender, 
number, or person amid the endless forms of the language. 
These qualifications Dr. Pfitzmaier possessed. To these condi- 
tions he submitted with the characteristic ‘ Sitz-fleiss” (student- 
industry) of his country. But what perplexed him most of all 
was the caprice of the author’s mode of writing Japanese—the 
simple forms of the Syllabarium being so varied as to necessitate 
the casting of upwards of four hundred separate types, in order to 
produce fac-similes of the cursive characters in the original. 
Dr. Pfitzmaier, with true modesty, makes mention of several of 
the foregoing difficulties in his preface.t He adds, ingenuously, 
that in some places he is still doubtful of the author’s meaning, 
and has not quite succeeded in imitating, in particular instances, 
the characters of the block-printing,—for the Japanese as yet 
have no movable types; but as the volume stands, it at once is 
a testimony to the munificence of the Viennese government and 
to the indomitable perseverance and profound scholarship of the 
translator. 


* These signs are familiar to all the literary Japanese, and moreover are used 
indifferently to represent either a Chinese or a Japanese vocable, just as the 
Arabic numerals serve equally well for “ zwei” or “ zehn,” as for “ two” or “ten.” 

+ There are, we hope, at least a few English students who are looking forward 
with interest to the appearance of the long-promised second part of the Japanese 
Chrestomathie, as also to the publication of the Japanese Dictionary, on which 
Dr. Pfiizmaier has been engaged for years. 
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Art. V.—MR. MAINE ON ANCIENT LAW. 


Ancient Lam ; its Connection with the Early History of Society, and 
its Relation to Modern Ideas. By Henry Sumner Maine, Reader 
on Jurisprudence and the Civil Law at the Middle Temple, and 
formerly Regius Professor of the Civil Law in the University of 


Cambridge. London: John Murray, 1861. 


THE book before us requires some introduction. The lay public, 
unacquainted with the distinction of the author, and judging or 
prejudging by the title, might suppose it to belong to the class 
of unreadable books. Such persons we must inform that this is 
no product of an antiquarian Dryasdust. Readers will here find 
themselves in the hands of a master, who, writing with a pur- 
pose, knows how to deliver the nett result of his labours in a 
compact shape, and with the clear tone of authority. The style, 
too, is of marked literary worth ; throughout perspicuous and 
strong, often brilliant, and, what is a still higher merit, always in 
strict subordination to the subject. The subject itself, Ancient 
Law, seems indeed remote; but it is brought home to us by being 
exhibited in its relation to ourselves, and in the light of an es- 
sentially human interest. It is old too, but for this reason per- 
haps all the more new. We venture to say that the contents of 
this book will appear a series of surprising discoveries; and as 
M. Jourdain was astonished to find that all his life long he had 
been speaking prose without knowing it, so readers of this book 
may learn, not without marvel, the strange and yet most signifi- 
cant fact, that much of their every-day language and many of 
their commonest and apparently most modern notions upon 
morals, politics, and even theology, owe their shape, and some- 
times perhaps their existence, to ancient law. 

Thus much from a purely exoteric point of view. It would 
be most unjust to suppose that this book aims at disseminating 
in a popular form a few points of desultory interest in jurispru- 
dence: on the contrary, it is essentially a professional work. Its 
purpose, pursued methodically from the first page to the last, is a 
high and scientific one. Under the modest title of Ancient Law, 
the book seeks to apply, or rather to show the possibility of ap- 
plying, to law the historic method of inquiry. By this term is of 
course meant neither the history nor the science of law properly 
so called, but the method which exhibits the interdependence of 
the two, by establishing the laws of jurisprudence in general upon 
a review of the whole past history of positive law. Now this 
method, though long familiar to philosophers, physical or 
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metaphysical, has hitherto been neglected by jurists. Law has 
never yet been formally subjected to the historicmethod. There 
have indeed been chronological histories of Roman and other 
laws; analyses, more or less scientific, of isolated systems in 
the condition of their maturity; metaphysical disquisitions on 
the law of nature; and Bentham has pulled down and built up 
codes by the principle of utilitarianism. There have been also 
numerous attempts to account for the development of law by the 
theory of race; but as yet none to exhibit the history of every 
municipal code as the subject of universal laws. Indeed the 
opinion not long ago prevailed that such an idea is chimerical ; 
that there are no fixed conditions of jurisprudence ; that laws are 
the result of accident, or of the caprice of the legislators for the 
time being. Montesquieu was the first to enunciate the truth in 
the memorable opening sentence of his great work. But the 
Esprit des Lois, though a giant stride in the right direction, 
really, as Mr. Maine shows, left the work to be accomplished. 
The illustrious author, like so many of his followers, was led 
astray from considering the universal conditions of the normal 
development of law into a disquisition upon—what, after all, con- 
stitutes only its accidental modifications—the influence of race 
and climate. 

There are some reasons why, since the days of Montesquieu, 
the application to law of the historical method has become more 
practicable. Not to speak of the progressive elaboration of the 
subject in isolated departments, there have been recently gained 
some most opportune acquisitions of legal materials. ‘The dis- 
covery by Niebuhr of the Commentaries of Gaius, in the Chap- 
ter-house at Verona, has restored a missing link in the history of 
Roman law; modern philologists have by their labours rendered 
the laws of Menu at once accessible and intelligible to the jurist, 
and late investigations into the character of most ancient, yet 
still existing, Hindoo and Russian village communities. have 
opened some precious glimpses into the most primitive of all 
legal institutions. Moreover, science, in its slow but sure ad- 
vance, has now irrevocably, though as yet most imperfectly, esta- 
blished a jurisdiction over social phenomena in general, and 
therefore authorises an application of its methods of inquiry 
to the special department of jurisprudence. In some respects, 
indeed, law seems a peculiarly appropriate subject for the historic 
method. Law being written, every step, or at least every con- 
siderable step, is matter of record ; the records themselves, being 
official, are proportionately exact; the materials, therefore, are 
not wanting, which is seldom the case with those who trace the 
unregistered and evanescent steps of society at large. So, too, 
from the natural aversion of men to confess a change, the letter 
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of the law alters only slowly and deliberately ; and its march 
shows but few oscillatory, still fewer retrograde, movements; and, 
in consequence, legal phenomena, as compared with general social 
phenomena, are less numerous, less complex, more decisive. 

But how is the historic method to be applied to law? By 
the same process, we may say, as is now successfully establishing 
order in the science of philology. The various languages of the 
earth were long believed to have been wno ictu created and dis- 
persed; they are now gathered into a historical pedigree which, 
for the matter of strictness, might pass muster at the Heralds’ 
College, and arranged in a gradually ascending series of antiquity, 
every term of which is logically as well as historically connected 
with that which precedes and that which follows it; each tongue, 
each family of tongues, has a long history of its own, and these 
histories, whilst they explain the peculiarities of each language, 
no less exhibit, whether taken separately or compared together, 
the laws of language in general. Even so with jurisprudence. 
The application to it of the historic method cannot be ideally 
complete until Roman law, Hebrew law, Hindoo law, English 
law, and indeed every known system of law, whether ancient or 
modern, has from its earliest beginning to its latest phase been 
subjected to a rigid scientific and historical analysis; each of 
these systems again compared with the others, and finally all co- 
ordinated in the rank of their historical development, and exhi- 
bited as the various modifications of the laws of all laws. An 
appalling task this, certainly ; one never, of course, to be perfectly 
accomplished, nor even approximately, except after the labour 
of generations. Let the reader who would form some concep- 
tion of the necessary labour, recall the existing state of the one 
system with which he is probably best acquainted—our own 
English law. 

It is at this juncture that Mr. Maine steps in. He does not 
indeed solve the problem,—he would be the first to confess that 
it remains to be solved,—but he shows how it may be solved. 
Mr. Maine’s contribution to the application of the historic me- 
thod consists chiefly in the suggestion of two notable devices, 
each of which must be mentioned at length. This first is his use 
of the Roman law as an instrument in examining all other 
systems. Just so the human body has, from its extreme perfec- 
tion, been employed by physiologists as the instrument of general 

anatomy. ‘The various systems of law are in Mr. Maine’s eyes 
like different volumes written in the same cipher: he who. has 
read one volume well, has in his possession the key to all. The 
most legible of the volumes is that of Roman law. A more 
admirable field for the application of the historic method can- 
not be found. 
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Admirable for many reasons: obviously, in the first place; 
for the abundance and yet compactness of the legal materials, 
The materials of Roman law, even for the earliest stages, are not 
insufficient, and, as it approaches its climax, become complete. 
Besides general classical literature, especially some legal orations 
of Cicero, which yield valuable incidental information on con- 
temporary law, and not to mention the later Latin compilers of 
what was to them antiquarian jurisprudence, we have surviving 
tous many legal records or parts of the law itself at almost every 
stage of its development. The Twelve Tables, reconstructed by 
a piecemeal process almost in their entirety, bring before us the 
national customs cowval with their promulgation, and point back 
to the still more ancient usages of patriarchal life; Paulus and 
Ul pian, the great jurists of the Empire, still speak for themselves, 
one in his Sentences, the other in his Regulw ; the Commentaries 
of Gaius, a most accurate work, throw light both backwards and 
forwards, and clearly exhibit to us the middle stage of Roman 
law under the Antonine dynasty, when the old civil law isin a 
state of rapid decomposition under the equitable jurisdiction of 
the praetor; the Theodosian code represents to us a still later 
era; whilst the final development of law stands for ever in the 
“eternal oracles” of Justinian, viz. his nstitutes, or educational 
treatise, his Code, and the Digests, or scientific analysis of juris- 
prudence,—all summed up in the compass of a single volume, the 
Corpus Juris. 

But doubtless the special appropriateness of Roman law for 
a scientific review according to the historic method lies on the 
one hand in its scientific character, and on the other in its world- 
wide history. It is the most scientific system of law mankind 
has yet witnessed. Early emancipated from aristocratic or 
priestly adulteration by being committed to writing and pub- 
lished in the light of day, it was from the first a tolerably correct 
exponent, not of the prejudices of a caste, but of the natural 
habits of the whole people ; it was built up amongst a law-obey- 
ing, a law-giving nation, and written in a language, as it were 
by nature designed, and by skill marvellously improved, for legal 
purposes; it furnished for generations upon generations the one 
liberal profession to the educated classes, the one staple of intel- 
lectual industry to men of the greatest genius which Rome pro- 
duced. These men came to their work, qualified by a long and 
careful training, and furnished at once with a spirit of the fondest 
reverence for existing institutions, and with an earnest philoso- 
phical yearning after ideal perfection: above all,—and this was 
the secret of their success,—they turned aside neither for vague 
philanthropies nor morbid moralities; they stooped neither to 
demagogue intrigues nor fugitive forensic triumphs, but marched 
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straight on in the path of science, which sternly imposed upon them 
the most exact definition of terms, an undeviating enforcement 
of principles, and the creation of that which is the condition of all 
juristic excellence, a strictly technical phraseology. Science, then, 
and technicality were the characteristic of their labours, but their 
science was, as all true science is, only methodised common sense, 
and their technical phraseology, so far from hindering, proved 
the great instrument of the popularisation of law, inasmuch 
as it forced its way into the vernacular, and there to the last 
maintained itself with a classical purity, which, by the contact 
of barbarism, was in all other departments of the Latin lan- 
guage soon lost for ever. The result is, that the Roman law 
stands as the monument of the noble life of a people, which, 
starting with the most exclusive pride, both of caste and of 
nation, had for its high destiny to amalgamate under and with 
itself all the nations of the known world,—a destiny accom- 
plished not more by its soldiers and its governors than by its 
lawyers, who on the one hand, accepting the painful conditions 
of progress, liberalised its institutions so as to keep pace with 
the enlargement of the borders of the empire, and, on the other, 
kept alive, as the central force of civilisation, the native stub- 
bornness of the Roman race, but subdued it until it came forth 
the pure spirit of order. In the second place, observe the his- 
tory of the Roman law. If we look at its internal development, 
we trace it through a series of successive phases. Step by step, 
arbitrary rules are superseded by principles ; the complex cere- 
monial, once so mystic and so imperative, is decomposed into 
the simplest and most necessary forms, and the old exclusiveness 
melts before a growing liberality, until patrician and plebeian, 
Roman and foreigner, stand equal in the eyes of the law. 
Slowly does the body of pure law distil itself from the primitive 
commixture of law, religion, and morality. This law is in the 
beginning unwritten, then it is committed to writing, finally 
framed in a scientific digest; at first the letter of the law is 
every thing, the substance nothing; but in due time the pretor 
introduces his equity, and for a while the two systems subsist 
side by side, until, under the hands of Justinian, both are merged 
intoacode. Again, let us look outward at the magnificent career 
Roman law has run in the world now for 2500 years: a career 
not yet ended. Its rise in the far-off ages, as a set of family cus- 
toms among the patriarchal tents ef wandering tribes, is indeed 
hidden from our eyes, though the fact is now indisputable; but 
we can trace its course from its infancy, when it was confined to 
a few nations in the south of Italy, to its maturity, when it was 
the common law of the civilised world; we watch it pass un- 
scathed through numerous and violent revolutions of state, and 
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hold its own under every species of government, the early mon- 
archy, the aristocracy, the republic, and the empire; we see it 
coloured by the different religions of Paganism and Christianity, 
and thriving in the different climates of the Eastern and West- 
ern Empire; we follow it surviving the dismemberment of the 
Roman Empire, and by its amalgamation with barbarism pro- 
ducing the all-important phenomenon of feudalism; in modern 
times it becomes the basis of all Continental jurisprudence, and 
creates at a stroke the whole of international law and the law of 
war; and now in these last days, as with the strength of per- 
petual youth, it is transplanted with success to some of the new- 
born States of America. 

It is, then, the great body of Roman law which, as furnishing, 
from its complete development, a type of the normal growth of 
jurisprudence, Mr. Maine has selected for the first application of 
the historic method, and the instrument of extending that me- 
thod to other systems of law. And the book shows abundant 
evidence of his having made himself master of this his prelimin- 
ary subject. Indeed it is not too much to say that Mr. Maine 
is a passionate disciple of the Roman jurists. But the book is, 
nevertheless, far from being a formal treatise on Roman law. It 
is only so far as it is a means of illustrating the subject of juris- 
prudence in general that Roman law is considered. Ali other 
available means for the same purpose are pressed into the service. 
Especially does the Comparative Method come into play as a valu- 
able auxiliary to the Historic Method, whether as verifying its re- 
sults or as suggesting new points of inquiry. The attempt, indeed, 
to determine the laws of jurisprudence from the exclusive obser- 
vation of a single code would be as unsuccessful as were the la- 
bours of the physicists to establish the science of general anatomy, 
so long as they confined themselves to the study of the human 
frame alone. Accordingly, Mr. Maine has spared no pains to 
collect analogies, wherever they could be found, from other 
systems—from the code of Solon, from feudal usages, Russian and 
Scandinavian institutions, the Hindoo laws of Menu, and many 
other strange and curious quarters, 

The other characteristic device which Mr. Maine employs in 
working the historical theory is to begin at the beginning—to 
begin with the most ancient law, as the simplest and most rudi- 
mentary form of all law. Here again he only follows the ex-~ 
ample of scientific men in other departments, as for instance in 
that of philology, where the most effectual mode has been to 
start from the most ancient language, and to trace from that the 
evolution of other languages. With this view, Mr. Maine pene- 
trates so far as may be into the history of the most primitive so- 
cieties, viz. of the patriarchal system of life. The patriarchal 
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community presents itself to us as an aggregate, not of indivi- 
duals, but of families. The family consists of the wife of the 
patriarch, his children (by which term is meant adopted as well 
as natural children, but not emancipated children), his slaves, 
and the property, chiefly flocks and herds. Over all stands the 
patriarch supreme; the members of his family he can at will 
marry, divorce, sell, and even kill,—over the property, by whom- 
ever gained, he is absolute lord. Still, and this is the important 
point, it is family property; the patriarch holds it subject to 
corresponding obligations; out of it he is bound to supply the 
wants of all, to make good the delicts of all. At his death the 
eldest son reigns in his stead. The same rights and obligations 
are continued. The ancient family, like a modern corporation, 
never dies. 

This ancient family, then, must be our starting-point, for here 
Law arises. Whilst the family remains an undivided whole, all 
rights are determined within its precincts by the family-canon 
of status; as the family becomes disintegrated, the individual 
comes into prominence, and his rights are gradually evolved, to 
be determined less and less by status, and more and more by 
direct legislation, and above all by contract. 

Having now indicated the scientific import of the book, and 
the two special means adopted by Mr. Maine to facilitate the ap- 
plication of the historic method, it remains for us briefly to state 
some of the principal results at which he has arrived. His sub- 
ject naturally divides itself into two parts, according as the his- 
toric method is applied to law in general or to isolated legal ideas. 
Of the ten chapters in the book, the first three trace the success- 
ive stages through which all law must necessarily pass, and define 
the respective appropriate mechanisms by which the passage from 
each stage is necessarily effected; the last six chapters select as 
examples of the historic method certain important subjects, viz. 
Wills, Property, Contract, Delict and Crime; whilst the fourth is 
devoted to.a consideration of the theory which is in antagonism 
to this method, the theory of a Law Natural. 

With regard to the history of law in general, we have seen 
that the earliest law was family law, the will of the patriarch in 
the domestic forum. But what was the first municipal law ? 
The answer is to be found in the progress from a family into a 
community. The community, we said, was an aggregate of 
families ; but it was also itself a family—a family descended, or 
supposed to have descentled, from a common ancestor, for the 
political bond of “local contiguity” was to the ancient mind a 
thing inconceivable. This being so, it would not be surprising 
to find that the régime of the two bodies, the family and the com- 
muuity, is similar, that the latter as well as the former is presided 
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over by a patriarch. And this is indeed the fact. If we consult 
Homer (and we can have no surer guide), the most ancient politi- 
cal government is that of heroic kingship, where the monarch is 
father of his people, at once ruler, priest, and judge. His will is 
law; there is no written law, no customary law, only isolated 
arbitrary judgments: Homer never mentions the word voyos. 
But here the universal elementary belief which attributes every 
thing to immediate divine agency naturally finds place; so Homer 
calls these judgments Oewiores, or God-inspired counsels, On 
i each occasion the Deity whispers into the ear of the judge, and 
prompts the decision for the particular case. This, then, is the 
primitive stage of law. But in course of time this belief in a 
special Providence yields before actual experience, whilst on the 
other hand some regard begins to be paid to the more fixed 
habits of the people; hero-kings too have in the mean time been 
displaced by aristocracies, either military or sacerdotal, and 
these assume the custody and administration of the law. These 
judges are not, like the heroes, specially inspired, but, theo- 
logy passing away into a metaphysical fiction, are believed 
to be the inheritors of a mysterious gift of knowing all law, or 
else to be the exponents of some perfect divine code, never de- 
livered to vulgar ears. ‘The law itself is no longer arbitrary. 
Still itis not yet written. It is customary law. This is the second 
stage. The third is ademocratic step; the sense of positive law 
has arisen, writing has been invented, the aristocratical supre- 
macy is questioned: will not publicity be a guarantee against 
abuse? At all events, will not laws be kept more safely on written 
tablets than by the fickle memory of a few? Accordingly, law 
is committed to writing, and becomes a code, and so reaches its 
third stage. 

But law when once written thereby becomes fixed; and all 
early nations are averse to change, especially in their law, which 
is still invested with a mysterious sacredness. How, then, shall 
written law expand itself tomeet the ever-new wants of a grow- 
ing society? Mr. Maine points out three agencies, each of 
which has an appointed time for its operation. These agencies 
are Fiction, Equity,and Legislation. “It is not difficult,” he says, 
“to understand why fictions in all their forms are particularly 
congenial to the infancy of society. They satisfy the desire of 
improvement, which is not quite wanting, at the same time that 
they do not offend the superstitious disrelish for change, which is 
always present.” But by fiction is meant something much more 
than the ordinary acceptation of the term. Legal fiction is taken 
to signify “any assumption which conceals, or affects to conceal, 
the fact that a rule of law has undergone alteration, its letter 
remaining unchanged, its operation being modified.” Two signal 
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instances are selected, not of individual fictions, but, if the phrase 
may be allowed, of wholesale fictions. These are the Responsa 
Prudentim of the Romans, and our own English judge-made law. 
It was by principles drawn from these answers of the learned 
(the answers given by distinguished Roman lawyers in the course 
of their private practice to their clients, and preserved and pub- 
lished by their pupils), that in early Roman times the praetor 
shaped his judgments, and thereby modified that civil law which 
he professed to execute in all its purity. Not, however, that 
these answers were binding as precedents; no more indeed were 
any previous official judgments of the court; they carried weight 
only so far as they seemed in conformity with right principle. 
We could hardly understand how such private opinions could be 
held of so great importance, did we not know that each opinion 
consisted, not so much of the piece of practical advice given to 
the particular client, as a string of supposititious cases, invented 
ad libitum by the counsel with a view to illustrate the principle 
which should determine the actual case. 

The operation of case-law upon our English system rests 
upon a precisely similar fiction. Our judges in theory adminis- 
ter the law, and nothing but the law ; but in practice it is far 
otherwise. Before the case has been decided, it is assumed that 
the judgment is to be found somewhere in the existing body of 
law; directly after, we admit that the judgment has modified 
thelaw. The function, then, of‘ Reported Decisions’ and of the 
‘Answers of the Learned’ is the same in the two systems. But the 
contrast is instructive. The Roman law, in drawing its doctrines 
from principle, not from authority, secured an equal uniformity of 
decisions with that found in the English system, which holds 
binding every precedent, whetherright or wrong; but the former, 
whilst it had the full benefit of the past wisdom, was not ham- 
pered by the previous mistakes of its administrators. 

The second instrumentality is that of Equity. This is an 
advance upon fiction, for the interference with the law is now 
avowed, but it is not yet Legislation. Equity derives its sanction, 
not from the decree of the legislature, but from its intrinsic para- 
mount authority. It is supposed to contain principles superior 
to all positive law ; it is in fact an unseen spiritual power affect- 
ing the mind of the judge. The history of the Roman equity or 
jus honorarium is most interesting ; how it rose in the necessity of 
the Roman pretor to adjudicate upon disputes in which foreigners 
were parties; how his reluctance to impart to the profane stranger 
the privileges of the Roman citizen in the sacred civil law, and 
his equal reluctance to condescend to employ the law of the 
foreigner, resulted in a compromise, by which the law applied 
was neither purely Roman nor purely foreign, but a mixture of 
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the two, being in fact the principles actually common both to 
Rome and the other Italian tribes, and therefore called jus gen- 
tium ; how this jus gentium necessarily consisted in each legal 
transaction of what was the substance, minus the peculiar forms 
characteristic to each nation ; how at first it neither had, nor was 
supposed to have, any particular value ; how then in due time the 
Greek doctrine of nature made its way to Rome, became an 
article of faith to the Stoics, and was by them applied to law; 
how, in consequence, the pretors henceforth saw in the jus gen- 
I tiwm the relics of “the lost code of nature,” which it was their 
first duty to restore, and which could be restored only by de- 
veloping in law the great characteristics of nature, viz. simpli- 
city, symmetry, universality; how straightway the jus gentium 
caught a new principle of growth, and, from being a despised 
practice, boldly took its place as a system of equity by the side 
of the old civil law, and rose to a still more sacred eminence; 
how, as soon as it received this sanction of nature, the stiff 
Roman citizen recognised its practical superiority over his own 
old cumbrous ceremonial ; how the equitable changes were em- 
bodied in the edict, or the pretor’s programme for his year of 
office; how at first the edict varied from year to year according 
tothe “measure of the foot” of the particular praetor; then became 
continuous, each pretor in turn adopting in their entirety the im- 
provements of all his predecessors, and adding only slight changes 
of his own; finally became perpetual, its shapeand substance being 
fixed by statute; how henceforth the elaboration of equity 
passes from the pretor to the jurisconsults, and consists, not in 
the edict alone, but in commentaries upon the edict. 

In comparing the jus honorarium of the Romans with our 
own English equity, the analogy is obvious. Like the pretor, 
our chancellor claims for his equity a sanction superior to the 
common law; like him, his great object is to give redress to 
those aggrieved by the common law; and lastly, like him, he is 
restrained in his innovations only by the public opinion of the 
whole profession. The points of difference are also salient. The 
sanction claimed by our equity is more essentially of a moral 
description; our equity comes not from a contemplation of 
nature, that is, of abstract judicial principles, but from moral 
considerations of fairness and good faith. As it has been said, 
the chancellor is the keeper of the king’s conscience. Whether 
this modern spirit of morality makes as good law as the old 
scientific spirit of the Roman pretor is very doubtful. A spirit 
which strains after justice in the particular case only, possesses 
no constructive power of law, and, as the example of the canonists 
too well shows, is apt to breed injudicious exceptions to what 
should be indefeasible rule. Mr. Maine notices another important 
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contrast. At Rome, the jus honorarium and the jus civile were 
in each cause administered together, at one and the same time, 
and by one and the same officer, the preetor ; the Romans, there- 
fore, escaped the scandal, too familiar to ourselves, of a conflict 
of jurisdictions. 

The third instrumentality of legal expansion is legislation. 
The work of adjusting law to the wants of society is no longer 
a disguised or piecemeal process, but open and methodical ; a 
work not of the judge but of the lawgiver, a work resting not 
upon a moral sanction, but upon external authority. It is, too, 
the final agency of improvement, precisely because its capacity 
is infinite. Wherever law is to operate, legislation can never 
become an unsuitable means of determining it. The com- 
mencement of this era in the Roman s system is signalised by 
the splendid reforms of Justinian, who consolidated the Jus 
honorarium and the jus civile into a single code. It is deeply 
to be regretted that Mr. Maine has omitted—that which he 
is so qualified to perform, and to which he is known to have 
paid his attention—to particularise the method and the spirit in 
which this great work of Roman codification was accomplished, 
and by means of the results to exhibit the necessities and destiny 
of our own law. He contents himself with pointing out that 
equity, like fiction, has its limits; that these limits were reached, 
at Rome at the accession of Justinian,—in our English system, 
when the woolsack was occupied by Lord Eldon, whose highest 
praise is that he consolidated the equitable improvements of his 
predecessors, and whose gravest shortcoming is that he was 
blind to the necessity of doing more. 

We now proceed to the second part of the volume. Before 
applying the historical theory to elucidate particular subjects of 
law, Mr. Maine is led to deal with the opposite theory of a law 
of nature. It is unnecessary, indeed, to expose the theory of 
* natural law” in the sense in which it is ordinarily used, as fur- 
nishing us with the historical origin of law. For this is, indeed, 
a fancy absolutely unverified, and contradicted at every turn by 
facts, of which we shall by and by see some notable examples. 
That there is some fixed relation between the moral condition 
of human nature in each of its different stages and the law there 
recognised as binding, Mr. Maine would not, we suppose, deny. 
But ¢ as an historical aid, the theory of a law of nature, elaborated 
in one age as an account of the primitive institutions of a quite 
different age, has been simply misltading. It is important to 
observe the consequences which the theory has produced. Its 
effect on Roman law we have already noticed. Its modern in- 
fluence, though of a different kind, has been no less prodigious. 
In politics, under the hand of Rousseau, it led to the theory of 
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the social compact and to the French revolution. In all systems 
of law, it has yielded a delusive popular explanation of almost 
every juristic problem. But undoubtedly its greatest product is 
hat of modern international law. The work of Grotius, De Jure 
Belli et Pacis, had hardly been published before it became a code 
binding all Europe. This marvellous phenomenon raises many 
questions. How was it that Europe accepted at once an entire 
system? and accepted it at the hands of Grotius? Grotius was 
no prophet, not even a legislator, only a plain private jurist. 
Again, how was it that this system is in substance a mere tran- 
script of Roman law? and this private Roman law? The 
Romans, as conquerors of the world, had no international law. 
“ Martial law,” the Duke of Wellington once said,—* martial law 
is the will of the commander-in-chief.” Lastly, if the system was 
really international law, how came it that it had never been re- 
cognised before? The answer, Mr. Maine suggests, lies in the 
acceptance of two general assumptions of the old Roman jurists, 
made practicable by the actual historical position of Europe. The 
first assumption was that the law of nature exists always wher- 
ever the absence of positive.law leaves a vacuwm ; therefore, as 
Europe had no positive international law in existence, the law 
of nature was international law. The second assumption is that 
the law of nature is constituted by the jus gentiwm of the Romans. 
These assumptions were made more credible by the ambiguity 
of the term jus gentium, which really meant the municipal law 
of each nation, but was interpreted to mean public international 
law. But for these theories, according to their own principles, 
Europe would not have been ripe before the time of Grotius. 
For the first condition of a return to a law of nature we saw was 
that there should be in existence no positive law. Now there 
had been positive international law until the pope, the arbiter of 
Europe, had been displaced by the Reformation; there had also 
in theory been positive international law, so long as the emperors 
claimed the old Cesarean prerogative of universal dominion. 
But this prerogative had been superseded by the principle of 
territorial sovereignity absolute within its own limits—a princi- 
ple which placed the different European sovereigns in the posi- 
tion, one to another, of private Roman proprietors on adjoining 
lands. The result was, that recommending itself to nations 
shocked by the license of the thirty years’ war, the private law 
of the Romans was erected in toto and at once into the inter- 
national law of Europe. As such it has since maintained itself, 
but as yet it is only in the second stage of its development ; it 
1s at present merely customary law. Any state, unless where 
" specially restrained by treaty, might repudiate it without in- 
curring any criminal responsibility. Asa whole, too, it still rests 
upon the quicksand of the old metaphysical fictions, and in part— 
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especially the rules of acquiring territorial dominion—it is utterly 
unreasonable. Surely, then, the time must come when the inter- 
national code will be reconstructed, with the positive sanction of 
legislation, by the formal consent of the whole European family, 

The history of Wills forms an admirable illustration of the 
value of the historic method. It explodes all the vain theories 
of metaphysicians. Those who have gravely argued that the 
testamentary power is a primitive institution of the law of nature, 
or a right inherent to every man, may learn that succession ex 
intestato came long first in the order of time, that a will was 
originally not an individual but a family privilege, and above all 
was a late invention which the world owes entirely to the Ro- 
man jurists. Again, history reverses all modern popular notions 
of a will. Who, for instance, would have thought otherwise 
than that a will must, from the necessary conditions of the case, 
be secret, be revocable, and be without effect till the death of 
the testator? Who would dream that the objects of a will had 
ever been other than to confer a benefit upon the devisee, or to 
enable the testator, regardless of the claims of his next of kin, to 
determine by personal choice the object of his own bounty? Yet 
all these ideas vanish before the touch of history. The first suc- 
cession was a universal succession ex intestato from the patriarch 
to his eldest son, and consisted of all included in the patria po- 
testas of the patriarch, viz. his wife, his younger sons, his slaves, 
his property, his debts, his obligations to maintain his family ; 
in short, it was simply a device to continue the familia. Long 
alterwards came the will; and the first will was a public, im- 
mediate, and irrevocable conveyance inter vivos of the whole of 
a man’s property, debts and obligations included; and it was in- 
tended, not for the disinherison of the children, but, on the con- 
trary, as a provision against the evil consequences of intestacy, 
to enable a father either to secure a share in his inheritance to 
his emancipated sons and, married daughters,—who, though his 
nearest and dearest relations, would, as not being members of 
his legal family, have been excluded by the civil law of intes- 
tate succession,—or else, in the case where his debts exceeded 
his property, to throw the damnosa herediias off from his own 
family upon his slaves, who, as some compensation, thereby re- 
ceived their liberty. The steps by which this ancient will 
passed into the modern will, such as we know it, are of the 
highest interest ; we beg to refer the reader to the book itself, 
where they will ‘be found traced with regular continuity. 

The next subject selected is that of Property, its kinds, and 
the methods of its alienation. Property, we saw, in earliest 
times, belonged not to individuals but to families. The first step 
towards the establishment of individual rights was on the death 
of the patriarch for his familia to pass not to the eldest son, but 
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to all the children; these took the succession as a single person, 
and then by a subsequent process divided the property equally, 
and each set up a familia for himself. The next step was to 
allow the son during the life of the father to keep for himself 
property acquired by himself; but this privilege at first applied 
only to spoils won in war,—not until the lapse of centuries did 
it extend completely to the fruits of industry. Again, property 
belonging to families, it was natural that alienation should be 
rare, and when it took place should be, like an international act, 
surrounded by ceremonial, at once as a means of authentication 
and as a guarantee of a proper solemnity. But as individual 
rights multiply within the circle, and property is divided amongst 
private owners, these ceremonials of alienation prove seriously 
inconvenient. How avoid them? Various devices were thus 
invented, the chief of which was classification. The Hindoos 
distinguish between property inherited—which is family pro- 
perty, and inalienable—and property acquired, which is put at 
the free disposal of the individual owner. The Romans, again, 
adopted the exhaustive division of res mancipi and nec mancipi. 
The former originally comprised all property, viz. land, slaves, 
cattle, and agricultural instruments, the only property once 
known, and passed only by the solemn form of mancipation. The 
res nec mancipt were in theory not property at all, being origin- 
ally mere chattels not worthy of consideration, and, as such, they 
were allowed to pass by simple transfer. But as this classifica- 
tion was never altered, the list of res mancipi remained fixed, 
whilst the other list continually expanded, and the result was, 
that every newly-created kind of property, however valuable, 
was held res nec mancipt, and, therefore, was capable of the 
more convenient method of alienation. The analogy of this 
distinction and of our own between real and personal pro- 
perty is very obvious. It is unfortunate that our distinction 
remains, whereas the Romans, centuries ago, merged theirs into 
the only rational distinction—that which is recognised in every 
state of Europe except England—the distinction between moy- 
ables and immovables, and applied to each class the simplest 
method of transfer. But besides classification, the Romans also 
had other devices to facilitate transfer of property. By wsu- 
capio, the foundation and still the superior type of our modern 
law of prescription, the defects of an irregular mancipation were 
cured by mere lapse of time; by cessio in jure, a fictitious legal 
proceeding exactly analogous to our collusive recovery, was in- 
vented a novel method of alienation in court; and lastly, just as 
in England, possessory remedies were granted of so eflective a 
character, as not only to give full redress to bond fide possessors 
with a bad title, but also to be adopted by legal owners in pre- 
ference to their own cumbersome proprietary remedics. 
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The ninth chapter deals with Contract. The idea of contract 
is a part of our legal inheritance, upon which we enter as a 
matter of course, ungrateful, almost unconscious of the obliga- 
tion we owe to our predecessors. We see how contract deter- 
mines the infinite number of every-day rights which lie far 
beyond the reach of legislation, and imagine it, therefore, the 
universal possession of all societies. Yet history, if consulted, 
shows that rights were once determined, not by contract, but by 
family status; and that contract, as we know it in Europe, is 
the fruit of the slow growth of Roman jurisprudence. Once 
there were no contracts, properly so called, only agreements 
immediately followed by mutual conveyance: the transitional 
step is a transaction where one party conveys, the other only 
agrees to convey; the final result is an executory contract on 
both sides. This is no fanciful explanation, as the history of Ro- 
man contracts will show. We shall be helped in our investigation 
by a preliminary analysis of the idea of Roman contract. I 
consisted, as Mr. Maine puts it, of two parts, a pact and an 
obligation. The pact is the mental agreement of the two par- 
ties. By itself it is called nudum pactum, and is in no way 
binding. The obligation is the vinculum juris, which establishes 
the mutual legal relation between the parties. But the obliga- 
tion is a legal one, and the vendor is by Roman law as much 
under an obligation to receive the money as the purchaser to 
pay it. The word, therefore, has, in modern usage, lost half its 
meaning, and the other half is used indiscriminately in a legal 
andamoralsense, Turning to history, we shall find the function 
of the obligatio from first to last the same, whilst the form passes 
through regular changes, gradually attenuating itself even to the 
vanishing point. The most ancient contract cannot either in 
name or form be distinguished from a mere conveyance ; it was 
a mancipatio per ces et libram, in the presence of witnesses, with 
solemn words and more solemn ceremonies. Out of this are one 
by one evolved the four later Roman contracts, Verbis, Litteris, 
Re, Consensu,—a classification unintelligible except by reference 
to their chronological order. The first step of simplification is 
the contract Verbis: the obligation of the ceremonies is dispensed 
with, it is sufficiently constituted by the solemn form of words 
or stipulation, by means of question and answer, e.g. Spondesne 
dare? Spondeo. Next in order comes the contract Litteris ; 
formal words are waived, the obligatjo is created by a register of 
the pact in the aecount-books of the parties. This is succeeded 
by the contract Re, where performance by one of the parties of 
itself raises an obligatio against the other.. Here for the first 
time the moral duty is recognised, forbidding a contractor to take 
advantage of informality so as to reap the benefit without bearing 
the burden. Lastly come contracts Consensu, where mutual con- 
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sent alone is allowed to superinduce theobligatio. But mark how 
sparingly this license is applied: at first only to the four most 
common contracts, which most need to be simple in form ; then 
to pacts made for good consideration, or pacts ancillary to pre- 
viously-made contracts, but to these pacts only; finally, to all 
pacts. But even then mere pacts could be pleaded only by way 
of defence to an action. It was very late before a pact, /.e. an 
executory contract, became the subject of specific performance. 


Space alone forbids us to follow Mr. Maine in his investiga-— 


tions upon the prodigious effect which the contract law of the 
Romans has had, outside its own precincts, upon history in 
general, upon moral philosophy, theology, and politics. 

The last chapter of the book deals with the early history 
of Delicts and Crimes as exhibited by Roman law. Its chief 
point of interest is that, in the most ancient times, there was no 
criminal law, properly so called. Offences against the state, con- 
fined to acts of treason or sacrilege, were punished as they arose 
by individual legislative enactments—privilegia. The penal code, 
however voluminous, was but the law of torts or private wrongs 
administered by the sfate officer in the capacity of a private arbi- 
trator. Criminal law was not possible, until first civilisation, 
and then more rapidly the Church, established the moral sense 
that private crimes are an injury to society at large. A perma- 
nent criminal jurisdiction was a very late Roman institution; and 
to the last the Romans never attempted a classification of crimes. 

The above is a most imperfect analysis of Mr. Maine’s work. 
To the general reader we can only say the book will be attrac- 
tive as a fresh exemplification of the historic method. That 


method will be found, in law as well as elsewhere, to possess not - 


only a scientific value as fixing our ideas and discomfiting many 


a long-cherished fallacy, but the unspeakable charm of bringing . 


out the true romantic colours of history, and of awakening in 
us a sense of our deep obligations to the past. From a profes- 
sional point of view, Mr. Maine’s book seems to convey exactly 
the sort of general knowledge—the knowledge of principles— 
which is a proper introduction to a study of the details of any 
particular system; as such, therefore, we hope it may be adopted 
as an educational treatise at our universities and inns of court; 
and for the same reason we rejoice to think it is the work of one 
who is an ex-Regius Professor at Cambridge, and Reader of 
Jurisprudence at the Middle Temple. This book will not only 
recall the student’s attention to the Roman Law, so unaccount- 
ably omitted from the programme of our classical education, but, 
as he serves his dreary apprenticeship in chambers, will cheer 
him by revealing the true interest and intellectual dignity of 
his profession,—the interest and dignity of science; it will im- 
press upon him the necessity of a technical training, if ever, as 
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barrister, he is effectually to handle the higher questions of the 
law; it may, perhaps, even inspire him to educate himself to 
be, what is higher than either advocate or practitioner, a jurist. 
It is a work which directs the labours of future generations: as 
such it must lead to great results. 





Art. VI.—MEMOIRS OF MRS. PIOZZI. 


Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi 
(Thrale). Edited, with Notes and an Introductory Account of her 
Life and Writings, by A. Hayward, Esq.,-Q.C. Longmans, 1861. 


Mrs. THRALE is one of the women about whose memory there 
hangs an odour of romance. Our imagination is captivated by 
the thought of a lively young lady who carried contested elec- 
tions for her husband, piqued the jealousy of Boswell, and made 
life almost endurable tothe great Johnson. Most readers of 
Johnson’s life care little about her after she sank into the in- 
significance of a singing-master’s wife, and feel still less inclined 
to ask how she came by her brewer and her mansion at Streat- 
ham. Mr. Hayward hascome forward to stimulate and gratify 
curiosity as to the beginning and the ending of the career of 
Johnson’s Hetty. We are now permitted to know how the lively 
Miss Hester Salusbury was married to the richest of her acquaint- 
ance, in spite of a reciprocal indifference bordering on dislike, 
and how in later life she boldly stuck up for her Piozzi, buried 
him decently, adopted his nephew, and signalised the twelve 
years of her second widowhood by writing some of the most 
disagreeable letters in the English language. Mr. Hayward, 
although too sensible to be a violent partisan, has sufficient 
affection for the task he has chosen to hint that Mrs. Thrale‘has 
been misunderstood and misjudged, and that now she will be, 
for the first time, respected as she deserves. It is probable that 
the collectors of literary anecdotes will find in these volumes 
some additions to their store of knowledge, and some hints for 
correcting mistakes. Ordinary readers will be glad to be re- 
minded of the happy days when Johnson took his ease at 
Streatham; and every one will receive with pleasure one or two 
real contributions to our knowledge of Johnson, and will thank 
Mr. Hayward for having illustrated the liveliest part of the 
volumes by lively notes. But we cannot think that the impres- 
sion of Mrs. Thrale which her memoirs are calculated to produce 
is a favourable one, or that her character, fortunes, and writings 
deserve to be disinterred with so much pomp. We knew all 
that was best of her already, and in her later letters and private 
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memoirs she appears simply as a cleverish woman, with a most 
disagreeable turn of mind, with some good and noble feeling, but 
eaten up with conceit, and full of a pert garrulity that might as 
well have been shrouded in oblivion at this time of day, however 
naturally it may once have sat on a Tory, an heiress, and a blue- 
stocking. 

In her old age she wrote a memoir of her youth, which gives 
us, in a confused way, such a picture of her early days as 
gratified her spleen and vanity. Her father, Mr. Salusbury of 
Bach y Graig, had married his cousin, Miss Salusbury Cotton, and 
Hester was their only child. She had the disadvantages of an 
unsettled home and of being thought an infant prodigy. Her 
father was continually in debt and difficulty, and was at last got 
out of the way to Nova Scotia. Different relations supported the 
mother and her little child, and they found at last the most agree- 
able home at the seat of a younger brother of Mr. Salusbury, 
who had married an heiress. So pleasant was this home, that 
the father was invited to join them, which he did, and the two 
families went on with tolerable happiness until, the heiress having 
died, the uncle resolved to marry again, and the news of his 
intention shocked Hester’s father so severely, that he died within 
a few hours of hearing it. Ten months after his death, Hester 
was married to Mr. Thrale. She had already shown herself in 
every way precocious. She delighted in contributing poems at 
the early age of thirteen to the St. James’s Chronicle, and she 
carried on a Platonic flirtation with a Dr. Collier, who was a sort 
of tutor to her, and whose correspondence she tells us absolutely 
ceased after she was once married. 

Mr. Thrale had met her uncle in London, who was charmed 
with the handsome and accomplished young brewer, and brought 
him down to the country as a highly suitable husband for Hester. 
Mr. Thrale acquiesced in the arrangement, though he did not ever 
profess to feel the slightest regard for the young lady, and, ac- 
cording to her account, had not thought it worth while to pass 
five minutes alone with her before his wedding-day. She had a 
fortune of 10,0001., and a prospect of inheriting her father’s Welsh 
estate after her mother’s death. She had lively though strong 
features, and she could write the poetry that clever girls write. 
But these were not very overpowering attractions to a wealthy 
and gay young man, and she herself wondered why Mr. Thrale 
should have married her. After she was his wife she discovered 
the mystery. Mr. Thrale was determined to stick to the busi- 
ness by which his father had made his fortune, and thought that, 
if he was not to be above his trade, he and his wife must live at 
Southwark; but he asked in vain the fine ladies whom he first 
fancied to share this unfashionable home, and Miss Salusbury 
‘was the first person among those to whom his attention was 
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turned whose friends had no objection to her living at the 
brewery. She herself could not possibly object beforehand, for 
she had no notion where Mr. Thrale lived. Asabride she ‘had a 
very dreary time, as Mr. Thrale treated her with contempt, and 
made no secret of the preference he bestowed on others. But 
gradually her position in his family grew better. She became 
the mother of the children who were to inherit his wealth. She 
extricated him by her courage and skill from one or two most 
dangerous embarrassments. She ministered to his ambition by 
carrying contested elections in his favour. She made his house 
famous by the circle which her wit and her assiduous hospitality 
gathered together. It was impossible that in the later days of 
their married life Mr. Thrale should utterly despise her or pass 
her over. But he never loved her, and she never ceased to fear 
and distrust him; and when, after a union of eighteen years, he 
died in the prime of life, she felt apparently little pain, except 
that attendant on the suddenness of the shock and on the pe- 
cuniary and family difficulties in which his death involved her. 
It is from Dr. Johnson that she derives her celebrity. A 
number of circumstances have contributed to make the minutest 
details of Johnson’s life interesting to later generations, and no 
part of his life was so happy as that when he made Streatham 
his home. An importance is attached to the events in which 
Johnson and his friends are mixed up, far beyond that conceded 
to the history of any other man, except perhaps Pope. Acci- 
dent has had much to do with this. The sayings and doings of 
Johnson are entertaining in themselves, and Boswell is, after his 
sort, a jewel of a biographer. But the life of Walter Scott is 
quite as interesting in itself as the life of Johnson, and Lockhart 
has written it as well as it could have been written. But no 
one thinks of discussing the details of Walter Scott’s history as 
the incidents of Johnson’s life are discussed. A chief reason is, 
that in the days of Johnson society was small and compact. 
What was done and said was known to and interested a defi- 
nite number of individuals to a degree quite unknown since 
society has become larger and more mixed. Critics could 
wrangle over little facts, and debate them as matters of the 
highest concern to all the world, when the same people were con- 
tinually meeting, and when larger events attracted less atten- 
tion gnd occurred at rarer intervals. The kind of criticism thus 
commenced was handed down through a series of illustrious 
artists until it at once culminated ané ceased in Mr. Croker and 
Lord Macaulay. When, however, the life of Johnson has to 
be referred to, the old kind of criticism once more asserts its 
importance, and these Memoirs of Mrs. Thrale may probably 
be used as contributing materials to determine some of the 
vexed points that have hitherto divided different schools. Even 
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now, however, obscurity still hangs over the great and ap- 
parently inscrutable mystery whether Johnson first went to 
Streatham in 1764 or 1765, and whether, when Johnson wrote 
to Mrs. Thrale the verses on her attaining the age of thirty-five 
she was not really thirty-six. On the other hand, the contro- 
versy whether on one particular occasion there were hot larks 
for supper at Streatham may be held to be finally disposed of. 
Mrs. Thrale distinctly says that she never had any hot suppers 
at all; and the word of the mistress of the house must be ac- 
cepted on a point so immediately within her own cognisance. 

There can be no doubt that Mrs. Thrale shed a gleam of 
happiness over Johnson’s latter days which far excelled all the 
pleasure that he derived from any other worldly source. She 
suited him in every way; and that she suited him is‘very much 
to her credit. She counted the cost of having so very disagree- 
able a guest constantly in her house, and she not only bore with 
him, but petted and reverenced him, because she delighted in 
the play of intellect which he elicited, and because she had 
sense enough to honour the sterling virtues of his character. 
She treated him with consummate tact. In the first place, she 
fed him so well and so carefully ; gave him so often the roast 
pork and stuffed veal-pie of his affections, let him eat such 
boundless stores of fruit, allowed so readily his excuse for ap- 
pearing late at breakfast, that “he did not like coming down to 
vacuity,’ and was so willing to sit up talking with him half the 
night, that the old man for the first time in his life had every 
comfort that his soul longed for provided in the greatest abun- 
dance. She was also sufficiently nice-looking to please him, for 
he had a great fancy for pretty women; and Mrs. Thrale, 
though her features were too masculine for beauty, had a lively 
expression and an arch manner. He also watched with merited 
approbation the domestic virtues she displayed. He saw her 
attentive to her children, devoted to her mother, indulgent to 
her husband, and able to meet the trials of a life of vicissitudes 
with the greatest courage and firmness. But greater than all 
her other attractions was the charm of her talk. She had always 
an answer ready, and could talk on any subject. She could 
quote the classics, and knew English literature, even to the 
naughty plays of the Restoration dramatists. She welcomed 
his compliments, and took his scoldings patiently. She made her 
table cheerful and her guests merry, and cheerfulness was of all 
boons the greatest and the most welcome to the moody and 
melancholy sage. 

Johnson owned his obligatiorfs fully. He spoke of Mrs. 
Thrale as he spoke of no one else. He praised her to her face 
and he praised her behind her back. He thought of her wher- 
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ever he went, and his Latin ode to her honour, written in Skye, 
only expresses his ordinary feelings. He would not let Boswell 
allude to her in any way that the most delicate sensibility 
could hold injurious to her; and Boswell, although he hated Mrs. 
Thrale with all the petty jealousy of his ignoble soul, was too 
honest a biographer to suppress any of Johnson’s tributes to her 
merits. On one occasion he records that he told Johnson while 
they were travelling together in the Highlands that he had 
been meditating writing a humorous epistle, describing a person 
catering in the market for .Johnson’s dinner. “ He laughed, and 
asked in whose name I would write it. I said, in Mrs. Thrale’s. 
He was angry. ‘Sir, if you have any sense of decency or deli- 
cacy, you won't do that.’ Boswell. * Then let it be in Cole’s, the 
landlord of the Mitre Tavern, where we have often sat to- 
gether.’ Johnson. ‘Ay, that may do.’” Mrs. Thrale might 
well be proud of awakening such a feeling in such a man. He 
also showed his high opinion of her by drawing her character 
as Floretta in the fairy tale of “The Fountain,” which was 
contributed to a volume of miscellanies together with Mrs. 
Thrale’s spirited poem, “The Three Warnings.” He even 
deigned to accept her aid in translating Boethius. The affec- 
tionate title of “my mistress,” which he habitually accorded 
her, expressed not only the sincere attachment to her which he 
felt, but also the respect he paid to her attainments and ability. 

Among the pleasures which Johnson derived from his acquaint- 
ance with the Thrales, none, perhaps, was greater than the plea- 
sure of travelling with them. In 1774 they all went to Wales, in 
order that Mrs. Thrale might visit her Denbighshire estate, and 
in 1775 they went to France. Johnson’s diary of his Welsh 
travels, which was unknown to Boswell, contains many amus- 
ing and characteristic entries. He tells us that at Bach y Graig, 
her ancestral seat, he found ‘‘an old house built in an un- 
common and incommodious form. My mistress chatted about 
tiring, but I prevailed on her to go to the top. The floors have 
been stolen: the windows are stopped: the house was smaller 
than I deemed to expect.” In chronicling the events of a sub- 
sequent day, he says, “ We then set out to see a cascade. I 
trudged unwillingly, and was not sorry to find it dry.” Mrs. 
Piozzi informs us that he teased the lady of the house about her 
dry cascade till she was ready to cry. “The party went to 
Dymerchion church, where Mrs. Thrale’s father lay buried. The 
old clerk had great appearance of fey, and foolishly said that 
he was now willing to die. He had only a crown given him 
by my mistress.” Johnson, as usual, was capricious, and ac- 
cording to his humour was rude to the last degree, or showed 
that he could be, what he always considered himself, a remark- 
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ably polite man. Mrs. Thrale tried to make amends for his 
rudeness when his incivility to her Welsh friends was too 
glaring, and Johnson blamed her for it. ‘“ Madam,” he said, 
“let me have no more of this idle commendation of nothing. 
Why is it that whatever you see, and whoever you see, you are 
to be so indiscriminately lavish of praise?” “ Why, I'll tell you, 
sir,” said Mrs. Thrale; “ when I am with you and Mr. Thrale 
and my daughter, I am obliged to be civil for four.” And the 
Welsh tour ought not to be mentioned without recording that 
an incident in its course gave rise subsequently to a remark of 
Johnson’s which is much to Mrs. Thrale’s credit. “I have 
known my mistress fifteen years, and never saw her fairly out 
of humour but on Chester Wall.” It was maternal anxiety 
that led her to brave the anger of her friend. “ Dr. Johnson,” 
she says, “ would keep Miss Thrale beyond her hour of going 
to bed, and made her walk on the Wall, where, from the wané 
of light, I apprehended some accident to her or to him.” Not, 
however, that she was insensible to the nuisances which having 
so strange a fellow-traveller involves. “ Dr. Johnson,” she says, 
“was almost as deaf as he was blind, and travelling with him 
was therefore tiresome enough.” All Johnson wanted to do 
was to go posting on for ever from one inn to another. He 
scorned all fear of accident, and once, when the lives of all were 
in the most serious danger from the horses running away, and 
Mr. Thrale at great risk leapt out, Johnson laughed it off, in 
describing the scene, by saying, “ Nothing came of it, except 
that Mr. Thrale leaped out of the carriage into a chalk-pit, and 
then came up again, looking as white.” A blind and deaf man, 
very rude to one’s friends, and insensible to obvious danger, is 
a trial to the nerves and temper of any traveller; and it speaks 
well for both Mr. and Mrs. Thrale, that they put up with the 
nuisance out of the love and honour they bore to their wise and 
Witty companion. 

In 1778 Mrs. Thrale received a visit from a lady whose his- 
tory is much mixed up with hers, who was for some years her 
intimate friend, and who ought to be compared with her, if we 
wish to do justice to Mrs. Thrale, and not to do more than jus- 
tice. Miss Burney was in the first flush of the fame of Hvelina 
when she was invited to Streatham. She was enchanted with 
her hostess, and highly flattered by the attention which she re- 
ceived from every one, and not least from Dr. Johnson. Her 
entries in her diary teem, therefore, with fervent expressions 
of admiration for Mrs. Thrale, and of rapturous delight in the 
house, the dinners, and the accommodation. There is no reason 
to doubt that she was really pleased, and that she, in a great 
degree, meant what she said; and her praises of Mrs. Thrale 
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must be accepted as showing that Mrs. Thrale seemed to her 
one of the most charming, excellent, and witty women she had 
ever met with. But Miss Burney also contributes in another 
way to raise our opinion of Mrs. Thrale. Miss Burney was, we 
think, about the most odious woman that the eighteenth century 
turned out—vain, shallow, egotistic, and exhibiting every pos- 
sible kind of bad taste. She had Mrs. Thrale’s faults, but she 
had them in an exaggerated degree. Disagreeable as are Mrs. 
Thrale’s private memoirs, bitter, conceited, and affected as are 
her letters, they are still modest, kindly, and natural, beside the 
outpourings of Madame d’Arblay. The similarity that exists. 
between them may show that their faults were in some measure 
owing to the exceptional position held in those days by a witty 
woman of letters. But it must be allowed that the effect pro- 
duced on Miss Burney was ten times worse than that produced 
on her friend. At the same time, the history and the writings 
of Madame d’Arblay necessarily diminish the value we should 
naturally set on the good opinion of Johnson. “ Little Burney” 
was pronounced by him to be an angel and a goddess as well as 
“my mistress.” The ladies, in fact, showed their best side to 
the sage, whom they were anxious to please, and who allowed 
himself to be easily captivated by the attentions of two clever 
female flatterers. This does not lessen our opinion of his wis- 
dom; for a sage is not less a sage because he likes one of the 
most delightful things a man can have to checr the sombre 
path of declining years—the respectful and humble overtures 
of women who admire him and are admired by others. But it 
makes us take the praises Johnson lavished in return only for 
what they are worth. 

Mrs. Thrale’s life at Streatham was by no means all sun- 
shine. Her horizon was overcast with black clouds, both by the 
erratic fancies and the unbusiness-like follies of her husband. 
Strange to say, her chief rival in her husband’s graces was a 
young lady who had succeeded her in the position of favourite 
pupil of her Platonic old lover and master, Dr. Collier. Miss 
Sophia Streatfield had taken possession of Dr. Collier after Miss 
Salusbury had abandoned him for matrimony, and the Doctor 
was tended by his new pupil with the most affectionate assi- 
duity, and he died in her arms. The charming “8. S8.,” as she 
was called, captivated Mr. Thrale with her lovely Greek face, 
and her sweet and reserved manners. He could not bear to be 
apart from her, and Mrs. Thrales received her as a frequent 
guest. Nothing could exceed the devotion which Mr. Thrale 
bestowed on her, and, oddly enough, he seems to have been 
even more taken with her character than her person. It was 
because she was so good that he adored her, Mrs. Thrale ex- 
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pressed herself convinced that Miss Streatfield was above all 
suspicion of indiscretion, and that the worst she could be ac- 
cused of was a slight feeling of gratification in mortifying her 
friend. Mrs. Thrale was even angry at the respect paid by Mr. 
Thrale to his charmer’s purity; and exclaimed that if her husband 
could but know that “. S.” was only a woman, he would not 
treat her as a divinity. Mr. Thrale made no secret of his devo- 
tion, and once when he awoke from a most dangerous illness to 
an unhoped-for consciousness, he lay for five days without 
speaking to his wife; but no sooner was. Sophy’s voice heard 
than the patient sat up in bed, conversed with her without hesi- 
tation, and said with a complimentary smile, while kissing her 
hand, that the visit she had made him repaid all his sufferings, 
Although Mrs. Thrale did not pretend to love her husband 
very ardently, she yet felt a womanly resentment at so undis- 
guised a preference for another. On one occasion her feelings 
were too much for her. Her husband asked ‘her, at a large 
dinner-party at her own house, to change places with Sophy, 
who might be injured by sitting near the door. Mrs. Thrale 
burst into tears, and left the room, and when after dinner John- 
son and Burke joined her upstairs, she gave them what she 
calls a jobation for the blandness and composure with which 
they had witnessed the outrage. She even told the venerated 
author of Rasselas that elsewhere his anger would have known 
no bounds, but that towards a man who gave good dinners he was 
meekness itself. Johnson coloured, but said nothing. In fact it 
is ditticult to conceive any satisfactory remark which the wisest 
of men could have confidently offered to a woman under such 
circumstances. 

Mr. Thrale’s business embarrassments showed his wife in 
her best light. It was her energy, courage, and decision that 
saved him from ruin. As a young man he had been bred above 
his business, and had been early thrown, with unlimited means, 
into the best society. But when the brewery became his own, he 
took a sudden interest in the source of his wealth, and, as Mrs. 
Thrale tells us, married her because she was the only gentle- 
woman he could find who would live in Southwark. But he 
was a weak man with a very unsettled brain, and he became the 
prey of a charlatan, who oftered to show him how to brew beer 
without malt and hops. He built the most expensive machi- 
nery, and incurred heavy liability, besides using up all his capi- 
tal in order to carry out this wild project. The beer sent out 
was bad, and the customers of the firm revolted. Ruin stared 
them in the face, but Mrs. Thrale was equal to the emer- 
gency. She used her mother’s savings, and she went down, 
although in an advanced stage of pregnancy, to Brighton to 
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borrow of an old friend. She succeeded in getting the loan, 
and Mr. Perkins, the head-clerk, was never tired of repeating 
the laconic note she sent her husband: “I have done my errand, 
and you shall soon see returned whole, as I hope, your heavy 
but faithful messenger. H. L. T.”” She even went round to 
the customers and made an appeal to them for a further trial. 
A letter from her to Perkins has been preserved, in which she 
says, “ Careless of the ‘Blue Posts’ has turned refractory, and 
applied to Hoare’s people, who have sent him in their beer. I 
called on him to-day, however, and, by dint of an unwearied soli- 
citation (for I kept him at the coach-side a full half- hour), I got 
his order for six butts more as the final trial.” Johnson took 
the most lively interest in her troubles, and wrote letters which 
cheered her spirits, even if they did not render her any very 
practical assistance. “Surely there is something to be saved,” 
he writes; “ there is to be saved whatever is the difference be- 
tween vigilance and neglect, between parsimony and profusion.” 
Any how the brewery was preserved, and in the next nine 
years not only had a liability of 150,000/. been paid off, but 
Mr. Thrale had lived in luxury, and had contested at least one 
election in Southwark: Nor was Mrs. Thrale less useful at an 
election than in business. She visited every hole and corner in 
Southwark to canvass her husband’s constituents. Sometimes 
Johnson accompanied her, and on one occasion when a rough 
fellow, a hatter by trade, observed that the sage’s hat was very 
bad, and exclaimed, “ Ah, Master Johnson, this is no time to 
be theatrical about hats.” “ No, no, sir,” the Doctor replied, 
“hats are of no use now, as you say, except to throw up in the 
air and huzzah with.” 

Mr. Thrale acknowledged his wife’s services, but, with all 
the meanness of a weak mind, he could not forgive her for being 
so necessary to him. He even expressed a jealousy of the inter- 
ference of Johnson, and the Doctor was obliged to entreat Mrs. 
Thrale to explain to him that there was no concert between his 
wife and her friend. Miss Burney remarked the first day she 
saw him that he did not look happy, and thought that in all pro- 
bability he was too rich to be lively. With weak health, an 
irritable temper, a penchant for his vestal “8. S8.,’’ and a wife to 
whom, as he confessed very reluctantly, he owed his preserva- 
tion from ruin, he wore away the latter days of his life in a 
state of unhappiness, physical and moral, that, if known, might 
have pointed one of the morals and atlorned one of the tales that 
are devised by well-to-do people as consolations for the poor. 
His end came suddenly, although his intimate friends were 
aware that his malady was hopeless. ‘hey had taken a house 
in Grosvenor Square in the spring of 1781, and Mr. Thrale, 
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without consulting his wife, sent out invitations for a grand 
concert on the 5th of April. He had himself charged Piozzi 
with the care of the musical part of the entertainment, and had 
engaged the Parsees, a set of Orientals who were shown at all 
the gay houses. ‘Mr. Thrale at dinner entreated a guest to 
write to his brother, a prebendary of Worcester, to send up the 
first lampreys caught in the Severn.” He was urged in vain 
to leave London. “ What,” he exclaimed to his doctors, “leave 
London—lose my Ranelagh season!” Within a few hours, 
the Parsees and the lampreys and the Ranelagh season were 
gone for him for ever, and early on the morning of the day 
when this concert was to be given, his widow was on her way 
to Streatham. 

Letters and messages of condolence poured in upon her, and 
Johnson said all that could be said in the way of counsel or 
consolation. The necessity of attending to business soon re- 
called her to communion with her friends. She had to arrange 
the worldly affairs of her husband, and to sell the brewery, 
which had hitherto nursed her in the lap of luxury. Thrale had 
in death conferred on Johnson a greater kindness than any he 
had bestowed on him in life. He had made him one of his exe- 
cutors, and Johnson was thoroughly happy in the new office. 
His vanity was tickled with the strange delight of signing 
drafts for thousands of pounds, and he worked up his language 
to a height worthy of the occasion. “ We are not here,” he 
said, “to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality 
of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice.” Mrs. Thrale, 
with her usual indefatigable energy, attended the sale, and had 
arranged beforehand that, ifall went off well, she would wave her 
handkerchief out of the coach when she returned to Streatham. 
Miss Burney was waiting for her, and at six o’clock the coach 
appeared in sight, and a white handkerchief was waved from it. 
Barclay the quaker had purchased the brewery for 135,000/. 

Her intimacy with Johnson soon began to decline. There 
was no sudden break, and Boswell’s insinuation that he was 
driven away from Streatham is disproved by his immediately 
joining Mrs. Thrale at Brighton, and by his afterwards staying 
with her in Argyll Street. But they were less together, and 
were rather less cordial when they met. Circumstances had 
changed. Mrs. Thrale found the house at Streatham too expen- 
sive, and determined to let it, and the Southwark house had 
gone with the brewery. She had, therefore, no longer the same 
large house to invite him to ; and Johnson was a man whose 
company must have been much more delightful in a large and 
full house than in a small and empty one. She herself says 
that she had felt, even at Streatham, the irksomeness of having 
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to entertain a man whose habits were so peculiar and whose 
manners were so trying; and that the improvement in Johnson’s 
health rendered it unnecessary that he should any longer live 
out of London. There is nothing to reproach her with in this. 
What was bearable at Streatham might not have been bear- 
able elsewhere, and, as she did bear with Johnson for. fifteen or 
sixteen years at Streatham, she may be excused if she has left 
a record of all that bearing with him really involved. 

But, at the same time, another cause was contributing to the 
alienation of Johnson and his dear “mistress.” Mrs. Thrale 
was yielding to her unfortunate infatuation for Piozzi, and con- 
ceiving a passion by gratifying which she entirely altered the 
course of her life. She struggled hard against it, but was over- 
come, and a separation which she had agreed to, cost her such 
intense pain and grief as to endanger her life. In 1780 Miss 
Burney recommended Piozzi to her as “a man likely to lighten 
the burden of life to her.” This can only have meant that his 
singing would charm her; but at first Piozzi did not produce 
much impression on Mrs. Thrale, for “she stood behind him 
while he was singing, mimicking his gestures.” One day she 
happened to be at Brighton, and seeing Piozzi on the cliff, asked 
him whether he would like to give her eldest daughter lessons 
in Italian. This was declined, but an acquaintance sprang up, 
and Mrs. Thrale took such a fancy to him, and liked his piano- 
forte playing so much, that he was constantly at their house. 
Mr. Piozzi is described by Miss Seward—an impartial judge— 
as “a handsome man in middle life, with gentle, pleasing, un- 
affected manners, and with very eminent skill in his profession ;” 
and if he had not been an Italian music-master, there would have 
been no wonder in Mrs. Thrale listening to his love, which a 
year or two after her husband’s death began to be declared with 
apparent sincerity on his side, and was listened to willingly, 
though with apprehension, on hers. It does not seem that Piozzi 
married her for her money, as when she had parted from him, as 
she thought for ever, she was 1,000/. in his debt. The strong 
opposition of her friends, and the vehement dislike of her 
daughters to the match, persuaded her that it was not to be 
thought of, and a storm of newspaper epigrams on the fortune- 
hunter and the rich widow cowed even her strong and courage- 
ous mind. Piozzi was abroad, but her health gave way, and her 
daughters connived at his recall as a measure on which her life 
depended. She was married to hinron the 28th July, 1784. 

She wrote to tell Johnson that she was on the eve of mar- 
riage, and Johnson immediately replied in language of the most 
earnest expostulation. “If I interpret your letter right,” he 
says, “you are igneminiously married; if it is yet undone, let 
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us once more talk together. If you have abandoned your 
children and your religion, God forgive your wickedness; if 
you have forfeited your fame and your country, may your folly 
do no further mischief. If the last act is yet to do, I, who have 
loved you, esteemed you, reverenced you, and served you,—I, 
who long thought you the first of womankind, entreat that, 
before your fate is irrevocable, I may once more see you.” Mrs. 
Thrale (for she was still Mrs. Thrale) replied temperately and 
sensibly. She would not allow that she was disgracing herself, 
and she declared that her fame was “as unsullied as snow.” 
She would not hear of Johnson’s coming to her on a visit that 
must be useless, and she resolutely bade him farewell; and thus 
terminated a friendship which, in her own words, had never been 
infringed by one harsh expression on her part during twenty 
years of familiar talk. Johnson replied in a letter full of dig- 
nity and sorrow, and “ breathed out one sigh more of tenderness,” 
perhaps useless, but at least sincere. He gave her the excellent 
practical advice to live in England and not in Italy, and con- 
cluded with the following touching passage: “ When Queen 
Mary took the resolution of sheltering herself in England, the. 
Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, attempting to dissuade her, attende d 
on her journey ; and when they came to the irremeable strez mm 
that separated the two kingdoms, walked by her side into the 
water, in the middle of which he seized her bridle, and, - with 
earnestness proportioned to her danger and his own affaction, 
pressed her to return. The Queen went forward, and the 
parallel reaches thus far; may it go no further. Tlie tears 
start in my eyes.” 

That a lady of good family and station should marry an 
Italian musician, was looked on a hundred years age) very much 
as the marriage of a lady in a similar position with her footman 
would be looked on now. This may have been vevy absurd, and 
it may have been especially absurd in the case of Piozzi. He 
was the son of a Lombard gentleman, and his family considered 
that it was he who had made the mésalliance, because his wife’s 
first husband had been a brewer. All these matters are purely 
conventional ; and perhaps singers are now respected in England 
for the same reason that has long lent dignity to brewers. They 
have shown that their trade can make them rich. Johnson may 
have too readily indulged his anger, and refused to do his “ mis- 
tress” justice. Mrs. Piozzi was happy in her second marriage, 
and lived for twenty years in comfort and peace with her musi- 
cian. But still the event proved that she had to pay the 
penalties of braving society. She had four daughters just ar- 
riving at the most critical epoch of their lives, and she had to 
separate from them. A woman with four fatherless daughters 
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who chooses to marry a second husband so placed, however 
undeservedly, as to make it impossible she should direct or guide 
them any more, incurs a very considerable responsibility. Hap- 
pily the eldest daughter, though never very cordial with her 
mother, was a girl of uncommon resolution and self-possession. 
She went to live quietly at Brighton, and there studied Hebrew 
and mathematics under the chaperonage of an old female ser- 
vant. Some years afterwards she married Lord Keith, and she 
cannot be said to have lost much by her separation from her 
mother. But a mother ought not to reckon on a girl of twenty 
shutting herself up at Brighton to read Hebrew; and if Miss 
Thrale had been less discreet, her mother could not have escaped 
self-reproach. Mrs. Piozzi also suffered very seriously by the 
hostility with which she was encountered. Her natural bit- 
terness was largely increased, and her readiness to suspect and 
believe evil was fostered by having to vindicate her choice 
against the comments she knew or guessed were being made on 
her. Mr. Hayward has conclusively shown that Lord Macau- 
lay’s eloquent description of Johnson’s expulsion from Streat- 
ham, and of the vulgarity of Piozzi, and of the circumstances 
heaped together to show the folly of the marriage, is in the 
hi ghest degree exaggerated; but it is impossible that her union 
wii ‘h Piozzi can be proved to have been a wise one. All that 
can be said is, that she was desperately in love, that she did no 
moral wrong in marrying, and that Piozzi was in a better posi- 
tion in his own country and of a higher character than English 
people grenerally give him credit for. 

Imm.2diately after their marriage the newly-wedded couple 
went to ltaly. There they were received with great applause 
both by ItaJians and also by some of the English. Mrs. Piozzi 
herself says that the path for her subsequent return to England 
was opened for her by the attentions she and her husband re- 
ceived from Cardinal Prince d’Orini. British indignation and 
virtue began to mistrust themselves when a live prince took 
the other side. Although they wisely economised so much that 
Mrs. Piozzi found herself free from all embarrassment when 
she got back, yet a little went a long way in the Italy of 
those days, and their wealth probably contributed considerably 
to the friendliness of Piozzi’s countrymen. Much of their time 
was spent in Mila, where Mrs. Piozzi distinguished herself by 
the learned arguments with which she encountered the attempts 
of the Catholic ecclestastics to effect her conversion. At Flo- 
rence she wrote her Anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, a book which was 
so eagerly received by the English public that the whole of the 
first edition was sold on the day of publication. At length, in 
the spring of 1787, with a full purse, with the voice of Conti- 
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nental grandees pronounced in her favour, and with an esta- 
blished literary reputation, Mrs. Piozzi landed at Dover, and 
resolved to see how she and her husband would be received in 
the society that had exiled them. As she expresses it, a 
reaction had set in. “ Numberless cards were left at our hotel, 
and on the 22d of May we opened with a concert and a supper.” 
Society seems to have made up its mind to hear Mrs. Piozzi’s 
music and to eat her good things. But her daughters were less 
compliable, and it was not till nearly two years had elapsed 
that Miss Thrale proposed a reconciliation, through a mutual 
friend. The mother and daughter met, but in a very distant 
way, and intimacy was never more renewed. In the course of 
time, however, both Mr. and Mrs. Piozzi got tired of London 
and Streatham, and, we may guess, of the ambiguous position 
they occupied. Some friends advised Piozzi to go down to 
Wales, and see whether he could make up his mind to live on 
his wife’s estate. He took the expedition, and pronounced not 
only that he was satisfied, but that he intended to build an 
Italian villa on the banks of the Clwyd. This intention he 
executed; and during the remainder of his life he and his wife 
lived at the new villa, which, with a fantastic combination of 
Welsh and Italian words, was called Brynbella. 

There Piozzi passed the remainder of his life, until gout 
carried him off in 1809. All who knew him in Wales, as Mr. 
Hayward tells us, agree in describing him as a worthy, good 
sort of man, obliging, inoffensive, kind to the poor, principally 
remarkable for his devotion to music, and utterly unable to his 
dying day to familiarise himself with the English language or 
manners. Moore tells a story of his calling to inquire after the 
health of an old lady, and being told by the servant that she 
was “ indifferent,” “ Tell her,” said Piozzi, in a huff, “ that I 
can be as indifferent as she,” and walked away. His chief oc- 
cupation was playing the violin, and a tradition still lingers 
in the district that his ghost may be heard fiddling in one of the 
rooms at Brynbella. His wife nursed him, as Dr. Burney has 
testified, with the greatest tenderness and affection, and wrote and 
talked him up in every way she could. She even insisted that 
Brynbella, a house with what Mr. Hayward terms an “ unprepos- 
sessing exterior,” and designed by Piozzi, was a great architec- 
tural triumph. When he died, it was found that he had added 
little to his professional savings during his union with Mrs. 
Thrale, and he left her his villa and some other property. He 
does not appear to have been guided by a love for money when 
he married her, nor to have taken advantage of her kindness 
subsequently. Whether a life of unlimited fiddling in a Welsh 
villa can in any sense be called a prize, will, of course, be differ- 
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ently determined according to different tastes; but, at any rate, 
it cannot be called so splendid a prize as to subject its possessor 
to the necessary imputation of sordid motives in acquiring it. 

Mrs. Piozzi extended her benefits to Piozzi even beyond his 
death. His brother had been driven from his home during the 
troubles that followed the French invasion of Italy; and as one 
of his boys had been christened Salusbury in honour of Mrs. 
Piozzi, the child was sent for to England, and brought up at 
Brynbella. Ultimately she selected this child as her heir, and 
made him add the surname of Salusbury to that of Piozzi. For 
five years after Piozzi’s death she lived at Brynbella, and then 
resigned it to this nephew, whom she had the satisfaction of 
seeing knighted and married before she died. After she left 
Brynbella, she resided principally at Bath and Clifton, with 
occasional visits to Streatham, Clever as she was in great emer- 
gencies of business, she was careless of money, and, unless 
guided by some good economist like Piozzi, always encumbered 
with debts. Her outlay at Streatham, and the sacrifices she 
made to promote the comfort of her heir, plunged her into con- 
siderable difficulties, and the letters of the last years of her life 
are full of complaints of narrow means. But neither age nor 
sorrow dimmed her mind ; and Moore, who went to see her in 
1819, tells us that at eighty she had all the quickness and in- 
telligence of a gay young woman. On the 20th of January 
1820 she celebrated her eightieth birthday by giving a ball to 
six hundred people at Bath, and danced, as an eye-witness re- 
marked, “ with astonishing elasticity and dignity.” So far was 
she from feeling fatigued by the exertion, that the next day she 
amused her friends with sallies of wit and with jokes on the 
** Offices” of “ Tully,” the confectioner who supplied the supper. 
She died in May 1820. ; 

Unfortunately she contrived to make herself ridiculous even 
in extreme old age. When near eighty, she took a fancy to an 
actor named Conway; and it is impossible to avoid observing 
that she took up her new favourite much in the same way in 
which she had befriended Piozzi, and applied to both the same 
language of exaggerated fondness. Conway appears to have 
had little to recommend him for the stage but a fine person; 
and although he played the first parts with Miss O’Neil, he 
attracted little favourable attention from any one except Mrs. 
Piozzi. She was so assiduous in her attentions, and made so 
much of him, that it was currently reported in Wales that she 
wanted to marry him. She let him know how strongly she felt 
for him, and was always ready to console and assist him. On 
one occasion he underwent a disappointment in love, and Mrs. 
Piozzi sent him a letter of good advice and encouragement, 
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which has been preserved ; and if grandiloquent platitudes could 
ease a wounded heart, Conway ought to have been soothed into 
tranquillity. ‘Let me request of you,” she writes, “ to love 
yourself, and to reflect on the necessity of not dwelling upon 
any particular subject too long or too intensely. Suffer your 
dear noble self to be in some measure benefited by the talents 
which are left for use;” and soon. Nor did she hesitate to 
express to third parties what she felt. In 1809 we find her 
writing to Sir James Fellowes, “ Kind Conway has promised 
me a proof mezzotinto of his likeness, in the character of Jaffier, 
by Harlowe.” She even took the trouble to adapt a transla- 
tion of an epigram of Martial so as to gibbet a rival actor, who, 
as she represents, 


‘¢ Swelling with envy, views his personal graces, 
When girls point handsome Conway as he passes.” 


Fortunately Conway was too honourable a man to requite her 
kindness by sponging on her or by laughing at her. He had 
even the delicacy to return to her executors an order for a hun- 
dred pounds which she had given him. Seven years after she 
died, he committed suicide by throwing himself from a ship on 
his way to America; and some of Mrs. Piozzi’s letters, which 
are said to have reached America, were published after her 
death, and were there called Love-Letters, but appear to 
have been very harmless. It cannot be called improper for a 
woman of eighty to say, even to a handsome young man, on 
paper and in capital letters, “ Exalt thy low dejected heart.” 
It was not that there was any thing to blame in Mrs. Piozzi, 
but she made herself ridiculous. A love of patronising was 
deeply seated in her character, and when she had once found an 
object, she abandoned herself without reserve to the pleasure of 
petting the favourite of the hour. ‘ Dear Conway” was the 
successor of “ dear Piozzi.’”’ Unfortunately “dear Thrale” does 
not figure in the series, for the only predecessor of dear Piozzi 
was “dear Dr. Collier.” 

The larger portion of Mr. Hayward’s second volume is taken 
up with a collection of letters which Mrs. Piozzi addressed in 
the closing years of her life to Sir James Fellowes. These 
letters produce a disagreeable impression, as they are full of 
forced wit and of an audacious egotism; but undoubtedly they 
show that the writer had a happy fund of language and much 
knowledge of men and books. Miss Burney, in recording the 
death of Mrs. Piozzi, has drawn a comparison between her and 
Madame de Staél. That both were good talkers, and had mas- 
culine features, is certainly true: but otherwise it is absurd to 
compare the two. Madame de Staél was a woman with a high 
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-range of thought and a large share of originality. Mrs. Piozzi 


in her happiest moments could do no more than turn off an epi- 
gram or tell a story in verse. She always lived in the region 
of commonplace, and although she had a quick perception of 
the meaning of words, a ready memory, and a turn for making 
the best of herself, she was on a very low level as compared with 
Madame de Staél. She did not even know what she could do; 
and in 1801 she published a book with a title that alone was 
enough to condemn it, and to show the defects of the mind of 
its authoress: it was called Retrospection ; or, a Review of the 
most striking and important Characters, Situations, and their 
Consequences, which the last eighteen hundred years have presented 
to the view of Mankind. It was in two volumes quarto, and con- 
tained upwards of a thousand pages. Whether the world really 
grows wiser and better may be doubtful, but there are some 
changes for the better which we cannot deny; and we may be 
thankful that at least such a book is impossible now, and that 
our literary ladies do not explain their views on general history 
in bulky quartos. 

Mrs. Piozzi is not a woman, as it seems to us, who merits 
much posthumous blame or praise. Mr. Hayward does his best 
to show that she has been unjustly depreciated. Certainly the 
libellous epigrams that were made at the time of her second 
marriage were very unfair both in her case and her husband’s ; 
and there are parts in her history, such as her behaviour during 
Mr. Thrale’s troubles, which must be admired by every one. 
All those also who did not quarrel with her spoke highly of her, 
and she attached men to her whose attachment is itself a com- 
mendation. But she had very considerable faults; and it so 
happens that the more we read of her own compositions, the 
more this unpleasantness reveals itself. As long as she is John- 
son’s Hetty, the kind hostess, the leader in conversation, the 
petted antagonist and profound admirer of Johnson, she comes 
before us in her best aspect. But her memoirs, her anecdotes, 
and her letters, show that she had defects which marred her 
usefulness in life, and repel us now that she is as completely 
gone as any of those whose portraits at Streatham she has given 
us in verse. She is, in short, one of those persons of whom we 
like to read, but whom we do not care to remember. 
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Art. VIL—PRUSSIA AND THE GERMAN CONFEDERA- 
TION. 


La Prusse en 1860. Par Edmond About. Jeffs. 


Very shortly after his accession, the present King of Prussia 
summoned his generals round him. He told them that he had 
succeeded to the throne “ at a moment pregnant with dangers, 
and with the perspective of struggles in which he might stand 
in need of their devotion. .. . . Let us not deceive ourselves. 
If I do not succeed in averting the struggle, it must be a strug- 

le in which we must conquer, if we do not wish to be anni- 
hilated.” There was no doubt, at the time these words were 
uttered, and there is no doubt now, as to whom they referred. 
Every one knew that they pointed to the Emperor of the 
French. We may wonder at their explicitness, but we cannot 
wonder at the distrust which they freely express. Prussia and 
her kings have no great reason to love the dynasty now ruling 
France. ‘The Bourbons and the Bonapartes are natural ene- 
mies,” said the ex-King of the Two Sicilies the other day. The 
Hohenzollerns and the Bonapartes are natural enemies, might 
be said as truly. Ifin France itself, in Spain, and in Naples, 
the descendants of Hugh Capet were disseized of their terri- 
tories and crowns, to make way for the vassals of Napoleon L., 
the nephew of Frederick the Great had scarcely less igno- 
minious humiliations to resent from the same quarter. He was 
deceived and despoiled. Drawn away, in the hope of territorial 
agerandisement and supremacy in Germany, from the alliance 
of kings into a partnership, galling to royal susceptibilities, with 
a parvenu and adventurer, Prussia fouffd herself in a few years 
plundered of her territory, and reduced not merely to political 
nullity, but to the most abject dependence on France. Instead 
of becoming the sovereign of Northern Germany, she was in 
the course of a few years reduced from a first-rate to a third- 
rate power, deprived of more than half her possessions, and of 
more than six millions of her subjects. Smarting under the 
sense of defeat, as well as under that of loss, obliged to submit 
to the coarse insults which spared neither misfortune nor sex, 
Frederick William III., after the defeat of Jena had been 
consummated in the treaty of Tilsit, occupied a position far 
more intolerable than that of a dethroned king. He was the 
mere puppet of a more powerful sovereign, obliged, like a feudal 
vassal, to afford him aids in war of men and money. The sem- 
blance of power simply irritated the sense of impotency. The 
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Prussian people, who do not always share the sentiments of their 
monarchs, shared their hatred of Napoleon and the French 
people. The unrestrained animosity and savage Vandalism in 
which this feeling found expression, during the occupation of 
Paris by the Allied troops, is well known. 

Half a century of pacific relations has done little to efface 
their hatred. When war broke out in 1859 between Austria 
and France, the statesmen of Prussia had difficulty in checking 
the unmeasured hostility of the Prussian court and army. 
This dislike and distrust are not altogether due to the bitter 
memories of the past. A circumspect regard to future contin- 
gencies justifies them. The policy of the present Emperor of 
the French, however subtly pursued, has nothing original in it. 
It is in all essential particulars the exact reproduction of that 
followed by the founder of his line. A campaign in Italy laid 
the foundation of the dictatorship exercised by Napoleon I. over 
Europe, and transferred the limits of France to the other side 
of the Alps. The detachment of Prussia from Germany, which, 
in pamphlets and personal interviews, has been recommended 
by the present Emperor, led, more than half a century ago, to 
the overthrow of the German nationality, the foundation of the 
Confederacy of the Rhine under French protection, and the 
degradation of Prussia herself to a position inferior in material 
resources, and morally far lower, than that from which the genius 
of the first Frederick William and the second Frederick had 
raised her. The grounds of former conquest and of natural boun- 
daries, on which Sardinia has been deprived of Savoy and Nice, 
would apply with equal if not greater strength to the seizure, 
by force or fraud, of that undying object of French desire 
the left bank of the Rhine. Taking these things, and some 
others of a similar charagter, into account, it is not surprising 
that the present King of Prussia should see in the events of 
the last two years the commencement of enterprises such as 
those which, towards the close of the eighteenth and the com- 
mencement of the nineteenth centuries, set Europe in a blaze. 
Napoleon I., like Napoleon III., attacked Austria by way of 
Italy, and by sowing, as Napoleon III. appears to have tried 
to sow, dissension between it and Prussia. 

The effect of the policy which the Emperor of the French 
has hitherto pursued has been to draw into closer union the 
two rival powers of Germany, to put a period to their jealousies 
and counter-intrigues, to suppress, if not to extinguish, their 
mutual hostilities, to defer, if not to reconcile, their internal 
dissensions. Its author has thus unwittingly played into the 
hands of English policy. Our ablest diplomatists have always 
seen in the existence of a strong and united Germany the only 
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effectual barrier in the way of the two aggressive empires of 
Europe—France and Russia. The scheme of European con- 
quest, and of divided empire, which the first Napoleon pro- 
posed to Alexander I., represents the permanent ambition and 
desires of both countries. The accident of a mild and humane 
sovereign in either may interrupt, but cannot permanently dis- 
pel, them. A league which should give France carte blanche 
in the west and Russia in the east of Europe, which should 
begin by allowing the former empire the Rhine, and the latter 
the Danubian principalities, is no inconceivable thing. 

The fluttering of the German dovecotes occasioned by the 
interview of the present Napoleon and Alexander at Stuttgart, 
in September 1857, shows that this fear is still a living fear. 
The exaggerated apprehensions which this meeting, probably 
one of curiosity or courtesy only, occasioned, found expression 
in the wildest speculations, and the most ingenious historical 
parallels based ‘on the interviews half a century earlier be- 
tween another Napoleon and another Alexander at Tilsit and 
Erfurth. 

The fear of such a league and understanding, which only a 
great power occupying the plains of central Europe could ef- 
fectually defeat, has made English statesmen anxious always 
to cultivate the friendship and strengthen the resources of 
Austria. With this view, they have always striven to in- 
duce Prussia to draw closer the bonds which unite it with the 
House of Hapsburg. The revulsion felt by England towards the 
domestic policy pursued by the Court of Vienna has not been 
able to shake the conviction felt here of the necessity of ber 
existence and strength to the peace of Europe and the world. 

Lord John Russell gave distinct utterance to this feeling 
in the debate of the 7th of March last. “ Austria,’ he em- 
phatically pronounced, “is a great, regular, and conservative 
power in the middle of Europe, that tends to preserve many 
of the political and social advantages which Europe enjoys ;” 
adding, that it was his wish, “as it should be that of every 
Englishman, that Austria may so reconcile the various parts 
of her monarchy as to satisfy the wishes of her subjects, and 
maintain the place of a great power in Europe.” 

To the same conviction we must refer the course pursued 
by Lord Palmerston during the Hungarian revolution; his 
passiveness when a word of recognition might have saved the 
historic rights and liberties of Hungary is only intelligible on 
this hypothesis. 

Austria was supposed to be necessary to the European 
balance of power; and Austria, stripped of Hungary, would 
not, if was imagined, be sufficient for that end. ‘The result 
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shows this idea to have been a mistake; the Austrian monarchy 
was weakened, not strengthened, by its unjust usurpation and 
conquest. The question then supposed to have been settled 
in its favour, whether it would live or die, again presents 
itself. Its dissolution and disappearance from the map of 
Europe seem at least as likely as its revival and consolidation 
into one strong empire. Granted, however, a strong Austria, 
it could be of little avail in the interests of the balance of 
power, unless associated with a strong Prussia. <A divided 
Germany, so far from being a barrier against. aggression on 
the part of France or of Russia, would be a positive invitation 
to, and provocative of, it. For this reason England has always 
striven to reduce the dualism of these two states, and to bring 
them to some good understanding. 

M. de Ségur truly stated the fact, and the motive of it, 
in the French Corps Législatif, a few days since, during the 
debate on the Address. “ England,” he said, ‘ wishes to sur- 
round us with great states, and to unify and Germanise. Eng- 
land is every where hostile to the policy of France,” which is, to 
divide and weaken, to sow dissensions, and to profit by them. 

The system of constitutional government on which, since the 
publication of the Rescript of October, Austria has entered, 
with whatever of sincerity may be supposed to spring from the 
conviction that her only chance of life lies in that direction, 
diminishes the objections which many Englishmen feel towards 
the Austrian alliance, and makes her less reluctant than they 
otherwise would be to urge on the more liberal German powers 
a policy of codperation and joint action. Unhappily this policy 
is more easily recommended by spectators than acted upon by 
the principals to it. Two great powers, each with an ambition 
of its own, with great differences of intellectual and moral cul- 
ture, with traditions, aspirations, and interests not altogether 
coinciding, must, in the absence of a common danger, almost 
of necessity be rivals. Each is anxious for ascendency in Ger- 
many, and to that end is on the look-out to steal a march when- 
ever it can upon the other, and to thwart every design formed 
and neutralise every advantage gained by its competitor. The 
history of Prussia, from the time when she ceased to be a minor 
German state, subject, like the other minor German states, to 
imperial influences, is the history of contest by war and diplo- 
macy, by force and intrigue, with Austria. The reign of Fre- 
derick the Great commenced with the attack upon the possessions 
of Maria Theresa. The two Silesian and the Seven -Years 
Wars, and the league known as the Fiirstenbund, were its 
leading events. The royal panic which the outbreak of the first 
French Revolution occasioned did indeed drive the successor of 
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Frederick and the successor of Maria Theresa into brief union. 
The bait, however, of increase of territory and influence in Ger- 
many, at the expense of Austria, soon seduced the Prussian 
monarch into alliance with France—to his own ruin. It was 
not till goaded by tyrannous exactions, and insolence beyond 
what she could bear, that Prussia again joined with Austria and 
the other allied powers to throw off the yoke which, weighing 
heavily on Europe, weighed most heavily on her. The ever- 
renewed misunderstanding between the two German powers 
came to a head in the events of the two years from 1847 to 
1849. The presence of what Frederick William and Francis 
Joseph deemed to be a common danger—the fierce democracy 
which they could not sway—alone made them patch up their 
differences in the Olmiitz Conference of 1850. Baron von 
Manteuffel did not conceal the nature and motives of this rap- 
prochement when he announced to the Prussian Chambers that 
their King, having to choose between revolution and war with 
Austria, or peace and alliance with it, had elected for the latter. 
The Emperor of Austria’s visit to Berlin, two years later, con- 
firmed the King of Prussia in his Austrianising and reactionary 
policy. This was inevitable. The close alliance of a constitu- 
tional and a despotic state, except for merely external purposes, 
is impossible. Common principles of government only can give 
a basis of mutual understanding and cooperation. Austria was, 
therefore, wise in her generation in the policy which she has up 
toa recent date pursued both in Italy and in Germany. Resolved 
herself to concede nothing to liberal principles of government, 
she had acted upon a political necessity in her treaties, binding 
the sovereigns of Italy to introduce no reforms in their govern- 
ments without her consent asked and obtained; in violating and 
treading under foot the immemorial liberties of Hungary; in 
forcing upon the Germanic Confederation the Articles of 1832, 
which rendered it obligatory on the German sovereigns “to reject 
all propositions of the states which are contrary to the funda- 
mental principle, that all sovereign power emanates from the 
prince;” which pronounced the stoppage of supplies in order 
to attain reforms or redress of grievances to be sedition against 
which the Confederation might act ; “and which forbade all legis- 
lation inconsistent with the object of the federation or the dis- 
charge of federal duties, and announced that such laws (as e.g. 
the laws of Baden, which established liberty of the press) might 
be abolished by the Diet.” We say this course of Austria was, 
from her point of view, a political necessity. Liberty in any 
member of a confederation, or in any province of an empire, is 
dangerous to servitude in the other members and provinces. 
There must be a solidarité, or mutual insurance of despotism, if 
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it is to hold its own. It was therefore an unavoidable condition 
of an Austro-Prussian alliance in Germany that either Austria 
should become constitutional, or Prussia absolutist. The latter 
alternative was that which got itself established. 

The Prussian Constitution of 1848, which had been modified 
in a Conservative sense in 1850, was still further deliberalised in 
1852. In the following year the Manteuffel administration lost 
the check of even the feeblest Liberal opposition. This was no 
advantage to the ministry. It disabled it in the Commons from 
resisting the ultra-Conservatism of the Kreuz-Zeitung party,—a 
back-stairs influence which, since 1853, ruled the king and his 
nominal government. The strength of this faction, immode- 
rately reactionary in Church and State, feudal in politics, and 
devoted to the clergy in ecclesiastical matters, were the Queen, 
General Gerlach, and the Privy Councillor Niebuhr, the son 
of the historian of that name. The foreign policy of Prussia 
under this guidance resolved itself into the cultivation of the 
Austrian alliance, as a safeguard against revolution within the 
limits of Germany, and the alliance of Russia, in the wider field 
of European politics, as a protection against the contagion of 
constitutional or democratic ideas from England and France. 
This posture of affairs made the two great German powers, and, 
with them, the whole of Germany, virtually little more than the 
satellites and vassals of Russia. So far from keeping watch and 
ward over it, they were little better than its advanced guard. 

Such a condition could not last, however. It had not the 
essence of permanence in itself. “Two stars keep not their 
motion in one sphere.” Pursuing the same policy, either 
Austria must have submitted to the supremacy of Prussia, or 
Prussia to that of Austria. Pursuing a different policy, the 
alliance would have been broken; and the two powers would 
have assumed their old position of the representatives and 
leaders, one of the more liberal, the other of the more conserva- 
tive tendencies and states of Germany—one of its sovereigns, 
the other of its peoples. As it was, a smothered jealousy and 
rivalry were perpetually breaking out to trouble the “good under- 
standing” established at Olmiitz. The opposition between the 
two powers in foreign politics, on the question of the invasion 
of the Moldavo-Wallachian principalities, and the alarms of the 
riverine states with respect to the navigation of the Lower 
Danube; and in German politics, on that of the federal contin- 
gents at Rastadt—both evinced and fostered the old animosity 
and suspicion. These feelings would probably have found 
stronger expression if the Austrian alliance, and the system of 
government which it involved, had been regarded by the Prus- 
sian people as likely to be permanent. They knew, however, 
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that it, and the influence of the Kreuz-Zeitung party which 
dictated it, would terminate with the life of the king. His suc- 
cessor was understood to disapprove of the policy which had 
been pursued since 1850. It has been the practice, not seldom, 
of heirs apparent and heirs presumptive to identify themselves 
with the party of the opposition in the states which they hope 
one day to rule. The Prince was believed, however, to sympa- 
thise honestly with the more liberal tendencies of Prussia. His 
relations with men of the high character and enlightened views 
of the late Baron Bunsen, Bethmann- Hollweg, and Count 
Usedom, afforded confirmation of this idea. The influence of 
the Princess, a worthy daughter of the enlightened Saxe-Wei- 
mar line, was strongly in the same direction. The close alliance 
with England, contracted by the marriage of Prince Frederick 
William with our own Princess Royal, was taken as a further 
sign and pledge of his constitutional leanings. His accession, 
which the shattered health of the king seemed every day to 
bring nearer, was looked for as the date of return to a more 
manly and liberal system of government. The unhappy malady 
which, in October 1857, compelled Frederick William to re- 
nounce the cares of government, anticipated his natural death. 
The powers which were intrusted to the Crown Prince on the 
27th October 1857, and renewed in 1858, were, in order to 
meet the possibility of the resumption of his royal functions by 
the invalided king, merely provisional; and under these circum- 
stances, the old system was not broken with. The Prince of 
Prussia, keeping in abeyance his own tendencies, governed 
according to the views of the still reigning sovereign. It was 
obviously not his duty to commit the country to a new policy, 
which the king’s restoration to health—scarcely possible, in 
fact, but officially contemplated and prayed for in all the 
churches of Berlin—would not only suspend, but reverse. The 
Crown Prince was, from 23d October 1857 to the 9th Octo- 
ber 1858, simply the alter ego of the sovereign—his lieutenant 
and substitute. He was bound so to act that, need arising, he 
might hand over Prussia to his sovereign, situated politically as 
he found it. Members of all parties, both in the country and 
the Chambers, seem to have entered into and carried out this 
feeling. The Manteuffel administration was retained in office. 
Critical questions were not mooted. The state of affairs was 
felt to be transitional, and to demand forbearance. No attempt 
was made to harass the Government. There were animated 
discussions, in which the opinions on both sides were avowed, 
sometimes with more frankness than temper. With the excep- 
tion, however, of the unsuccessful motion of General Gerlach 
for the substitution of sexennial rather than triennial Parlia- 
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ments, no directly political question was stirred. The session, 
which commenced on the 12th January, closed on the 27th 
April, 1858; Parliament having of design confined itself to the 
mere necessary work of legislation. This state of affairs, ambi- 
guous and unsatisfactory, though for the time inevitable, would 
have become embarrassing if unduly protracted. In the chang- 
ing attitude of political events, domestic and foreign, a policy 
which shall adapt itself to their movements is necessary. Such 
an adaptation can only be successfully effected by a ruler who 
believes in the system he is called on to administer. He must 
be free to form and carry out his own projects, and not be, in a 
political sense, the mere executor of the testamentary disposi- 
tions of his predecessor. On the 9th of October 1858, the 
Crown Prince, to his own relief, no doubt, and to that of the 
nation at large, as well as to the joy of the liberal party, was, 
in conformity with the 56th Article of the Constitution, ap- 
pointed to the Regency. From this period his reign virtually 
commences. 

The immediate and special convocation of the Landtag to 
take cognisance of, and to sanction his assumption of, the func- 
tions of government, was applauded as a homage to constitutional 
principles. The dismissal of the Manteuffel administration, and 
the appointment of a Cabinet presided over by Prince Hohen- 
zollern Sigmarihgen, and numbering in its ranks such men as 
Baron von Schleinitz and Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg,—states- 
men who, relatively to their predecessors, may be considered 
Liberal,—created no less satisfaction. The entire defeat of the 
Kreuz-Zeitung party, at the elections for the Second Chamber, 
which followed the appointment of the Hohenzollern Cabinet, 
showed that the country at large was disposed to do its part in 
liberating itself from the reactionary influences which had for 
some years enjoyed an increasing, and latterly an undisturbed, 
ascendency. Of three hundred and fifty-two members, two hun- 
dred and thirty-six ministerialists, or Liberals of various shades, 
were returned. ‘The character of the Prussian Government 
under the Regency did not altogether disappoint legitimate ex- 
pectations. We should be sorry indeed to have to defend all 
its acts; but passing over casual faults of inconsistency and 
timidity, it will probably not be denied that its policy has been, 
so far as it went, in the main a right one. Though the repre- 
sentative chamber does not possess that control over the execu- 
tive which our House of Commons has acquired, parliamentary 
influence has been strengthened ; the liberties of the press have 
been enlarged; Jewish disabilities have been removed. The 
conduct of Prussia in relation to the Italian war of 1859 is open 
to censure on many grounds. Nevertheless, resisting the im- 
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pulses springing from her own army and the court, and the 
urgent demands of the Cabinets of the other German States, 
especially those of Wirtemberg, Bavaria, Hesse-Darmstadt, and 
Saxony, she would not permit the identification of Austrian 
with German interests; while she maintained the strictly de- 
fensive character of the Confederation, and the limitation of its 
obligation to take up arms to cases in which German territory 
should be directly attacked or clearly threatened. We do not say 
that she was always true to this principle; for the implication 
that Prussia might find it necessary to defend Austria on the 
Quadrilateral is inconsistent with it. Her diplomacy was not 
free from the reproach of disingenuousness and prevarication. 
But her influence, there can be no doubt, backed by that 
of England, prevented the entrance of the Confederation on a 
war in which Germany had no vital interest. 

To turn from European to German politics. In the contest 
between the Chambers and the Electoral Prince of Hesse Cassell, 
Prussia has steadily supported the demands of the former for the 
more liberal constitution of 1831, and their resistance to the less 
liberal one of 1852, and upheld the people and their representa- 
tives against the arbitrary will of the sovereign. The political 
scope attributed by the government of the kingdom of Saxony 
to the Prussian project for reorganising the military affairs of 
the Confederation, which it denounces as dangerous to the 
autonomy of the smaller states ; the answer of the Regent to the 
deputation from Stettin in September 1857, proclaiming the 
necessity of such a revision of the federal constitution as should 
give unity and strength to Germany ; and the circular despatch 
of the 6th June 1860, addressed by Prussia to the various 
governments of the Confederation, demonstrating the necessity 
of federal reforms, and insisting that the Confederation shall 
abstain from all interference with the internal affairs of the 
various German States ;—these things are a few out of many 
indications that, in passing from the rule of Frederick William 
IV. to that of the Prince Regent—from the Manteuffel to the 
Hohenzollern administration,—a change of principles and policy, 
and not merely of persons, has been effected. 

Under the Regency, Prussia, therefore, though timidly and 
with reserve, did associate itself with the two abiding political 
ideas of modern Germany,—the principle of constitutional free- 
dom, and the aspiration after national unity. In so doing, the 
government was in harmony with the spirit of its own people, 
and also with that of the German populations at large. Since 
the accession of William I., however, a different tendency has, 
to some extent, seemed to prevail. 
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The supposed ambitious projects of Prussia had created dis- 
trust at Vienna, and had fluttered the smaller German courts with 
alarm. The minor kingdoms—Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and 
Wiirtemberg—had concerted together for the formation of a 
league to resist the designs they attributed to her. Her demand 
that the federal forces should be divided, in the time of war, into 
a Northern and a Southern army—the first under her command, 
the second under that of Austria—was thought to conceal poli- 
tical schemes of the fellest description. The representatives of 
the lesser states clustered together, as birds do when a hawk is 
seen hovering above them. They metat Wiirtzburg, and drew 
up a scheme, conditional on the Diet’s acceding to the plan of 
Prussia, for the formation of a third or central army, consisting 
exclusively of their own contingents. This would be virtually 
to abolish the distinction between the federal and the national 
troops of Austria, of Prussia, and of the minor states. The plan 
was not, however, acceded to, and the revision of the military 
constitution of the Confederation is still to be accomplished. 
The manifestations of distrust, however, entertained towards 
Prussia by the various German states have evidently, during 
the last two or three months, had a powerful effect on the king 
and upon his policy. They have suggested to him the fear that 


. he may, under certain contingencies, be left to contend alone for 





his Rhenish provinces, when it shall please the Emperor of the 
French to revendiquer his title to them on the triple ground of 
former possession, natural frontiers, and the right of the stronger. 
The King of Prussia has studied military tactics. He has written 
a work On the Art of combating the French Armies. He is ac- 
quainted with the’subject, and for that reason is not anxious to 
have to combat them unaided. Therefore he has of late shown 
a notable desire to disarm suspicion, rather than to say or do any 
thing which may encourage it, among the members of the fede- 
ration. About two months ago, when Herr Stavenhagen moved 
an amendment in the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, affirming 
the necessity of a united Germany under the headship of Prussia, 
Baron von Schleinitz (the Minister for Foreign Affairs) admitted, 
indeed, the necessity for a development of federal institutions, 
—a phrase which may mean any thing or nothing,—and then 
went on to protest, in phrases almost as unmeaning, against any 
thing being done. It was not the time for extensive projects of 
reform. ‘Concord was needed,” and “discord must not be 
sown.” There might be ‘danger in adopting the amendment.” 
* As regarded the solution of the German question, different 
opinions existed. In many places a strong antipathy prevailed 
against the solution which would place Prussia at the head of 
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Germany.” No doubt there is danger in a bold policy. But it 
is the part of a great statesman, “out of the nettle Danger ‘to 
snatch the flower Safety.” The Chamber, however, approved the 
timorous excuse of the Foreign Minister, or at any rate did not 
think it expedient to commit themselves in distinct words to an 
opposite course, and rejected M. Stavenhagen’s amendment by 
a majority of 261 against 41. A later discussion elicited similar 
sentiments from the ministry. On the 2d of March the presen- 
tation of certain petitions from Stettin and Betterfield, praying 
that the Chamber would endeavour to promote the formation of 
a central power and the convocation of a German Parliament, 
led to an animated debate. In the absence of his colleague, who 
was more directly charged with foreign affairs, Count von 
Schwerin-Putzar, the Minister of the Interior, gave utterance 
to the “ profound feeling” of the Government, “that, in times so 
dangerous, the union of the German Governments is more im- 
portant than their unification,” and to the “ conviction that this 
union could result only from the mutual understanding of the two 
great German powers.” “In times like these Germany must 
be on her guard, and she can only be so, marching in step 
with Austria.” A ministerial member (Herr Wagner) spoke in 
the same Austrianising tone, and concluded with the warning: 
** Do not deceive yourselves; the time will come, soon perhaps, 
when we shall require the sword of General Benedek.” Lan- 
guage of this sort seems intended to justify the present policy of 
the Prussian Government, rather as a passing expedient to meet 
a danger which may be imminent, than as in accordance with the 
permanent rights and interests of Prussia and Germany. What 
Baron von Schleinitz, and Count von Schwerin, and Herr Wag- 
ner mean is, that war with France may almost at any moment 
break out ; and that in such a war Germany could not dispense 
with the federal contingents of Austria. It would “require 
the sword of General Benedek.” There cannot, however, be 
very much doubt that a French war with Germany would 
mean an insurrection in Hungary; possibly an insurrection too 
in Gallicia, and an attack by Sardinia on the Quadrilateral. 
The Emperor of the French would not engage in a contest 
without having made his preparations and secured his allies. 
Austria, with her non-Germanic provinces in revolt, and bank- 
rupt both of cash and of credit, would probably need more 
assistance than she could give; she would divert and weaken, 
rather than reinforce, the armies of the Confederation. If she 
did not at once crumble into pieces, she would find the task of 
subduing revolt in her own states,—the struggle for bare exist- 
ence,—enough to tax her every force to the utmost. 

In reckoning, then, under the contingency intimated, on 
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the sword of General Benedek, the Prussian Government is 
reckoning without its host. We therefore cannot feel that, 
even on grounds of the merest temporary prudence, the system 
to which the Prussian Government seems disposed to revert is 
wise. Herr von Vincke spoke, we believe, the sentiments of 
the great body of the people when he said, in reply to Count 
Schwerin, “Ifthe Minister of the Interior, who now repre- 
sented Foreign Affairs, spoke again of a common policy with 
Austria, he had to repeat that Austria was not German: she 
only contained seven millions of German subjects out of thirty- 
five millions of inhabitants; and to march in step with Austria 
is to do so with twenty-eight millions of Slaves and others. 
He did not wish to force the German Princes into a bestowal 
of unity ; but a moment might come when the German Princes, 
with wry faces, would not dare to say No; and that moment, 
he saluted it with all his heart, and hoped it might come 
speedily.” In the same debate, Herr Waldeck spoke in favour 
of German unity. “It could be realised by a mutual under- 
standing among the German Princes; but if,” he continued, 
“ this understanding cannot be effected, let the care of creating 
it be intrusted to the hands of some one individual prince, and 
this prince can be only he who is the chief of the greatest Ger- 
man state, the King of Prussia.” 

The desire shown in some of these speeches to separate the 
cause of Prussia and Germany from that of Austria was en- 
dorsed by the majority of the Chamber, when (on the 4th Feb- 
ruary) it passed Herr von Vincke’s now celebrated resolution, 
announcing that neither the interest of Prussia nor the interest 
of Germany was opposed to the consolidation of the unity of 
Italy. It therefore explicitly declined to defend Austria in 
the Quadrilateral, to guarantee, or even to desire, her continued 
possession of Venetia. This feeling is not confined to the 
Chamber. It is stronger and more widely diffused among 
the people. Resolutions passed on the 25th of January, by 
the Berlin Branch of the German National Association, which 
is said to be forming afliliated societies, and instituting an active 
propaganda throughout Germany, declare that “ Prussia and 
Germany not united, as long as German territory and German 
interests are not infringed upon, have no calling to take part 
in a war of Austria for Venetia, and thereby lead to an aggres- 
sion on the German frontier, for the defence of which the 
efficacious support of Austria cannot be counted upon. In 
presence of the actual state of affairs in Europe, and especially 
of the concentrated military power of France, it is Prussia’s 
first duty to herself and to Germany to obtain immediately 
the unitary organisation of the German Federal army under 
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the command of Prussia, as also the convocation of a German 
Parliament with as short a delay as possible.” 

It is of course unsafe to argue from the resolutions of a 
political society, or even from the speeches in the House of 
Deputies, that the sentiments thus expressed have any deep 
hold of the national mind, or express a steady purpose of the 
national will. Such evidence might lead the “intelligent fo- 
reigner” of political argument to suppose, from the speeches of 
Mr. Bright and Mr. Duncombe, that in England we are bent 
on a Reform Bill. The testimony, however, of close observers 
does concur in the fact that the expressions of opinion which 
we have cited are not those of mere individual enthusiasts 
and speculators. Herr von Vincke and Herr Wagner and the 
German National Society are the exponents of a widely-diffused, 
though vague and as yet scarcely articulate, desire for the organ- 
isation of Germany, now a mere chaotic congeries of states 
and statelings, into a great, free, and self-governed nation. A 
sovereign bold and strong enough, and a statesman sufficiently 
patriotic and wise, to make themselves the representatives of 
this principle,—as Victor Emanuel and Count Cavour have 
done in Italy,—might achieve a personal success not less 
signal, and render services to their country and the world 
scarcely inferior. Prussia has already had one opportunity of 
this kind, and has lost it. If her late king had added political 
insight and courage to his private virtues and accomplishments, 
if, even, he had had the former without the latter, he might have 
been, in 1849, Emperor of Germany. But he feared and dis- 
trusted the popular forces, which he might have commanded and 
moderated ; he allowed himself, first, to be carried on helplessly 
by them, and then, when he perceived whither they were tend- 
ing, he struggled as irrationally with them. He strove to dam 
up the stream, instead of directing it into a safe channel. ‘The 
waters are now out again; and William I. seems inclined—for 
even experience fails to teach kings—to imitate the procedure 
of Frederick William IV. As with his brother, a reputation 
for liberal and German feeling preceded his accession to the 
throne, and has been confirmed by the earlier acts of his govern- 
ment, so like his brother, he appears, after a few timid and 
tentative efforts in the popular direction, to be gravitating back 
to the policy of Austria and the sovereigns. 

What has the appearance, however, of being the result of an 
attraction to Austria, is quite as much, probably a great deal 
more, the result of a strong repulsion from France. Union with 
Austria is, however, we conceive, for the reasons we have stated, 
the very worst means of resistance to France. Instead of re- 
inforcing the Confederation, she would divide and divert its 
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strength. The line of conduct which Baron von Schleinitz and 
Count von Schwerin recommengd is, to use their own words, union 
among the governments, rather than unification of the people of 
Germany,—an understanding and coalition among the sovereigns, 
rather than a blending of nations. This policy seems to us a 
profound mistake. If Prussian statesmen and sovereigns would 
deign to be taught by the enemy, they would see it to be so. 
The policy which the power whom they so much dread approves, 
and seeks to promote, surely affords a clue to that which they 
should avoid and reverse. The system most favourable to direct 
foreign aggression or indirect foreign influence, cannot be that 
best suited to the resistance of that aggression, and the nullifi- 
cation of that influence. Ifany thing is clear, not only from the 
acts of the Emperor, but from the debates on the Address in the 
Senate and Corps Législatif, as well as from the writings of 
French publicists of every class, from M. Guizot down to M. de 
Lamartine, it is, that France deprecates the existence around her 
of great powers. They are obstacles to the indulgence of that 
appetite for territorial aggrandisement, and to that desire, when 
territorial aggrandisement is not the question, of paramount in- 
fluence and ascendency, which characterise her as a nation almost 
as much as they characterise the Bonapartes as a dynasty. It is 
easier for a foreign power to sow disunion among a league of 
independent sovereigns than to split into factions a united and 
homogeneous people. For this reason France preferred an Ita- 
lian confederation, ruled by the vigorous and patriotic hand of 
the Pope, and consisting of members so easily capable of cordial 
union and good understanding as Victor Emanuel, Francis 
Joseph, and Francis II., to a united Italian kingdom, ruled by 
Victor Emanuel and governed by Cavour. However well it 
may have suited the design of the Emperor at the time of the 
Baden Conference to have put into M. About’s mouth, as the 
semi-official spokesman of his government, a bait to Prussia 
to trust France, in the shape of an expression of a hearty wish 
that Prussia could swallow up Germany, we may be quite sure 
that Napoleon III. much prefers to have a German Confederation 
split up by the chronic jealousies which Austria entertains to 
Prussia, and Prussia to Austria,and the lesser states to both, rather 
than a united German Empire. Under favourable circumstances, 
Prussia might be again tempted to give up the Rhine, if, by being 
suffered to annex Hanover and Oldenburg, she could gain a line of 
open seacoast, and gratify her long-cherished ambition of becom- 
ing a great naval power; or if, by absorbing the intrusive little 
ducal and grand-ducal states which divide her surface so oddly 
on the map, and so inconveniently in practice, she could acquire 
territorial continuity. It might not be difficult to find occasion 
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of ministering to the ambition of Bavaria, far the largest and 
most populous of the few minor kingdoms, by raising her to the 
rank of a third considerable German power. A merely federal 
union affords an ambitious and meddling neighbour a thousand 
opportunities of intrigue and interference. With a united Ger- 
many on her eastern border, however, and a united Italy in the 
Mediterranean, the power of France for mischief would be so far 
reduced that the temptation to it would be very slight indeed. 
She would be compelled to seek “glory” in the Kast, if she 
could not be satisfied with internal reforms and prosperity. Thus, 
not only would the peace of Europe and the welfare of other 
nations, but her own highest interests, be promoted by a policy 
which would destroy none of her legitimate influence, and 
wound nothing but her pride. 

It is obvious that the security of Germany would be pro- 
moted by such a revision of her present organisation as should 
add to the vague feeling of German patriotism the definite 
obligations of German citizens to guard her soil from invasion. 
At present there are Germans, but no German citizens or sub- 
jects. There are only Prussian, Bavarian, and Hessian citizens 
and subjects. “The union of the sovereigns,” which William 
I. pronounces to be the prime necessity of Germany, in these 
troubled and critical times means the division of the nation. 
It is simply a complicated system of foreign alliances, for offen- 
sive and defensive purposes,—alliances nurturing causes of dis- 
pute which a skilful diplomacy may foster to their disruption. The 
experience of Europe since 1815 shows how inadequate such a 
contrivance is to attain any of the ends for which it was con- 
stituted. Some change few but those directly interested in 
the maintenance of the existing order of things will deny to be 
necessary: the only question is, what sort of change? 

The Germanic Confederation, though in one sense a mere 
aggregate of independent states, is in another sense itself a 
state, receiving ambassadors from foreign powers, maintaining 
an army, and possessing the right of making war as well as 
treaties of peace and commerce. What is peculiar in it as a 
Confederation is, not that it possesses these rights, but that each 
of the separate members of it, from Prussia and Austria down 
to Liechtenstein and Saxe Gotha, possesses them also. It is as 
if not only the United States of America, but Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, not only Switzerland but Zurich and Berne, were 
capable of exercising such powers. The Confederation dates 
from the year 1815, and has its charter of incorporation in an 
act of the Congress of Vienna of the 8th of June in that year. 
Though modifications have been introduced into it at different 
times, and the number of its states has varied, the objects for 
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which it was constituted are the same—the preservation of the ter- 
ritory of each of its members from foreign attack, and its defence, 
if assailed, by the common forces of the Confederation. So far 
it is merely a defensive alliance, a mutual guarantee, such as 
might exist between any two or more perfectly foreign states. 
The members of the Confederation are further prohibited 
from declaring war upon each other, and required to submit 
their disputes to the arbitration of the Diet. This, again, 
scarcely constitutes a confederation, any more than the esta- 
blishment of a European court of arbitration (for which Mr. 
Cobden used, some years ago, to argue) would do so. But the 
Diet went beyond this, and assumed the right of interference 
with the internal affairs of the several states. By articles pub- 
lished on the 28th of June 1832: (1) “the German Princes are 
not only authorised, but even obliged, to reject all propositions 
of the states which are contrary to the fundamental principle 
that all sovereign power emanates from the prince.” . . . . (2) 
* The stoppage of supplies by the states, in order to obtain the 
adoption of their propositions, is to be considered as sedition, 
against which the Confederation may act.” In 1833 the Diet 
forbade all political associations, and use of party colours and 
badges, and passed, at various times, measures against the free- 
dom of the press in the several German states. In 1834, on the 
motion of Austria, a tribunal of arbitration was established by 
the Federative Diet, “in order to decide any differences which 
might break out,” not between the several states of the Con- 
federation, but “in any state of the Confederation, between the 
Government and the Chambers, respecting the interpretation of 
the constitution, or the encroachments on the rights of the 
prince by the Chambers, or the refusal of subsidies.” The Diet 
thus became a Holy Alliance of sovereigns, a conspiracy of 
kings, a propaganda and mutual insurance of despotism, a soli- 
darité of autecracy. In asserting the rights of sovereigns, how- 
ever, it certainly invades them by assuming an authority over 
them which is inconsistent with internal sovereignty. 

The Federative Diet is representative simply of the rulers of 
the several German states. It consists of two bodies: a General 
Assembly called the Plenum, in which organic changes are 
decided; and a Federative Assembly, or minor council, where 
alone discussion takes place, which transacts the current busi- 
ness of the Federation, and carries into effect the resolutions 
of the Plenum, which votes without discussion. The Federative 
Assembly is further divided into eight commissions for political, 
military, financial, commercial, and other purposes. The pre- 
sidency of the Confederation is with Austria, whose represen- 
tative has the casting vote both in the Plenum and in the minor 
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council, In the former Assembly, the Austrian empire, and the 
five kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hanover, and Wiir- 
temberg, have four votes each; five other states, three votes 
each; three others, two votes; the remaining twenty-one states, 
only one vote each. In the minor council, the eleven principal 
states have one vote each; the rest, six joint votes. Of the 
thirty-four states which make up the Confederation, thirty pos- 
sess no territory out of the Confederation: four have also non- 
Germanic territory, namely, Austria, Prussia, Denmark (whose 
king is a member of the Diet in virtue of Holstein and Lauen- 
burg), and Holland, whose king is Duke of the German duchies 
of Luxemburg and Limburg. 

The complicated nature of this organisation will strike every 
one. All the other states of Europe have a foreign and a domestic 
policy—duties, claims, and interests, affecting them in their rela- 
tions to other states, and again in relation to their own subjects. 
With the various German states things are by no means so 
simple. Into the dealings of Austria and Prussia, for example, 
with their own people, and with each of the several nations of 
Europe, their relations to the Germanic Confederatian enter as 
a disturbing element. Over and above the duties of Prussia, for 
example, to the Prussians, and her duties, as a great power, to 
Europe at large, she has an intermediate set of duties, which 
cannot be brought under the head either of her internal or of 
her external relations; her relations, namely, to Germany. The 
perplexities of the subject are increased by the fact that each of 
the two great German powers is only German in part. A con- 
siderable proportion of the territories and population of both lies 
beyond the limits and is without the jurisdiction of the Confe- 
deration, and exempt from obligations to it. The conflict of 
tendencies, of motives, and duties, thus becomes still more em- 
barrassing. The interests and obligations of Prussia, considered 
simply in and for themselves, may lie in one direction; those 
which devolve upon her as a member of the German Confedera- 
tion in another; her duties as a great European power in a 
third ; while her German and Sclavonic provinces may have each 
incompatible rights and interests. To determine the mutual 
action of three bodies gravitating to each other is a task which 
lies beyond the resources of physical science ; the mutual 
action of these diverse political bodies is not less difficult of de- 
termination. Political confederations, even in their simplest 
form, seem sources of endless and perpetual embarrassments. 
The relative rights of the central and local governments give 
constant occasion to controversies difficult of adjustment. When, 
however, a sovereign confederation consists of sovereign states, 
over whose internal affairs it claims to exercise authority, while 
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they are not excluded from external relations of their own, and 
where part of their territory is subject to federal rule, and part 
removed from it, the tangle becomes inextricable. 

The history of the last half-century has practically proved— 
what ought to have been foreseen—the utter unmanageableness 
and the manifold inconveniences of this scheme. The dissolu- 
tion of the Federal Union, or the establishment of relations 
much closer and more intimate than at present subsist between 
the several states, is inevitable. In the former case, Germany 
will become what Italy has been called, a mere geographical 
expression,—and Austria, and Prussia, Saxony and Bavaria, 
Hanover and Wiirtemberg, will cease to hold to each other any 
other relation than that which they sustain to France, or Greece, 
or Russia. Under these circumstances, the third-rate German 
states, and probably some of the second-rate states, would soon 
disappear from the map of Europe. The arrangement which 
the Emperor of the French has made concerning Monaco would 
find many imitations. Germany, as at the date of the Confede- 
ration of the Rhine, would swarm with mediatised princes. The 
disruption, however, of the Federal Union is by no means a 
probable event. The desire of unity, the sense of a common 
nationality, among the German people is strong enough to pre- 
vent it. A closer organic connection is the result to which alike 
their interests and their desires point. This object may be 
effected in either of two ways. Germany might, as an abstract 
mee ending be “unified” (to use the fashionable phrase), as Italy 

as been, by the expulsion of every other sovereign, and the 
annexation of her territory to that of Prussia. A summary 
measure of this kind is not desirable, if it were practicable. 
What is wanted at present is a federal union which shall not be 
confined to the sovereigns, but which shall embrace the popula- 
tions also. A German parliament, containing members elected 
by each of the different German states, according to some 
fair scheme of representation, would not, indeed, of itself be a 
solution of the difficulties of the German question; but if it were 
established, and came fairly into operation, a solution would in 
time present itself. An organ of expression would be given for the 
common wishes and aspirations of the German mind. The dif- 
ferent parts of the nation would be brought together, and would 
learn to know each other. The nation which from extent of 
territory, from population, and from superiority in intelligence 
and culture, acquired the greatest weight in the federal parlia- 
ment, would of necessity become the leading German power. 
The initiative would unconsciously be ceded to it. But even 
this intimate federal union could scarcely be more than transi- 
tional. The disadvantages which attach to all confederations— 
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of which we have before spoken—would still be felt as an incon- 
yenience in matters of internal government, and as a possible 
source of danger in relations with foreign states. As the Ger- 
man people, through their representatives, became accustomed 
to deliberate and legislate on their common interests, they would 
feel themselves becoming politically, as well as in sentiment, one— 
members of one and the same nation, and not merely of one and 
the same race. The gradual substitution of a national for a 
federal union—the establishment of a single German kingdom or 
empire for a federation of kingdoms—would follow. 

Of course, such a result as this will be very much depre- 
cated by the sovereigns, great and small, whom, or whose 
successors, it will discrown. ‘They will not be much consoled 
by the assurance that the accomplishment of it will be gradual. 
So far as it can be resisted, it will be resisted. The tendency 
of events, however, sets irresistibly in this direction. The 
German people know themselves to be one people, and are 
determined to be a free people; and insist on an organisation 
which shall at once assert and protect their unity and freedom. 
They will find that the Federal Parliament, necessary as the 
first step to this end, does not sufficiently accomplish it; that 





' it leaves many diversities of interests and occasions of mis- 


understanding in matters of internal politics, and does not 
sufficiently consolidate the forces of the nation for the resist- 
ance of external dangers. 

It will have been her own fault if, when the time comes for 
the consolidation of Germany into a united monarchy, Prussia 
does not profit by it. She is the most powerful of the German 
states, her German territories and population exceed those of 
Austria, her people are the freest and most intelligent of the 
German race. Her plain interest is to encourage the feeling 
of nationality, and of union; to put herself at the head of it; 
to moderate, if need be, its excesses; and to give it wise guid- 
ance. Instead of doing this, her rulers seem to aim at diverting 
it from its proper field by encouraging a wild and unjust cru- 
sade against Denmark in Schleswig, with the German popula- 
tion settled in which province the Federal Diet has no more 
legitimate concern than she has with the descendants of Ger- 
man settlers in America, or than France has with the French 
Canadians, 

A resettlement of Europe on the basis of nationality seems one 
at least of the possibilities of a not distant future. The principle 
is triumphant in Italy. It is militant, and may triumph, in Hun- 
gary. Even Poland is not without stirrings of life and hope. 
With simultaneous discontent in the Duchy of Warsaw, in 
Posen, and in Gallicia, a common action is not impossible in 
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these three fragments of the dismembered kingdom. It is 
quite possible that the two great German powers may find it 
necessary to surrender their non-German dominions. If this 
should happen, it will be the fault of Prussia herself should she 
not find more than compensation in the leadership, and perhaps 
ultimately in the sovereignty, of a free and united Germany. 





Art. VIII.—PORT ROYAL. 


Port Royal: a Contribution to the History of Religion and Literature 
in France. By Charles Beard, B.A. 2 vols. Longman and Co. 
1861. 


IN a retired valley, eighteen miles from Paris, was situated the 
monastery of Port Royal, which has written its name in inde- 
lible characters on the history of the seventeenth century, and 
the religious and literary annals of Europe. From the com- 
mencement to the close of its eventful existence, its destiny 
seemed to lie at the mercy of external circumstances, of which, 
by its very constitution, and its solitary position, it might 
have been expected to be especially independent. For a cen- 
tury the fate of a little community of nuns, whose time was 
passed in a perpetual round of religious observances, conventual 
austerities, and unpretending charities—and of a still smaller 
group of recluses who had abandoned the highest honours of 
their professions, personal wealth, and court-favour, for the 
meanest manual labour and the most absorbing studies—agitated 
the mind of the French nation and of educated Europe, and 
divided the attention of successive kings and ministers of state 
with the fortunes of the great French monarchy. The name of 
“ Port Royal,” by what we might be excused for calling a spe- 
cially providential relation of events, spread from the narrow 
confines of conventual asceticism into the wider circles of a great 
religious controversy, and a much greater intellectual epoch. 
The true founder of the monastery sought to bury it in the 
deepest obscurity of complete isolation from the world, and the 
humblest poverty; yet, almost from the day of its new birth 
under her auspices, down to that ofits destruction by the orders 
of an absolute king, its name was seldom long absent from the 
lips of influential Frenchmen, and its fortunes were anxiously 
canvassed in the councils of each successive Roman Pontitt. 
The history of such a community is necessarily difficult of nar- 
ration, for it touches on the most opposite phases of humanity— 
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the outward world of political and theological turmoil, and the 
inner life of religious meditation and lonely study. ‘These act 
and react upon each other in so remarkable and unexpected a 
manner, and we are hurried from one to the other with such 
bewildering abruptness, that, in such sudden contrasts, we have 
scarcely time to realise either. 

It is not surprising, then, that we have been left very much 
to gather from the general history of the times, on the one side 
our knowledge of the external features of Port Royal, and on 
the other, to create for ourselves, from the disconnected and 
necessarily one-sided biographical memorials of the Port Royal- 
ists themselves or their inveterate enemies, some imperfect pic- 
ture of the internal spirit which animated the community in the 
persons of its most eminent confessors. A more philosophical 
and connected account has been at last completed in France 
by M. St. Beuve, and Mr. Beard has given us in the present 
volumes the results of his own labours on the same subject, 
drawn necessarily in great part from the same original materials. 
In doing so he has, we need hardly say, supplied an important 
want to the English reading public; and for the manner in 
which he has executed his difficult task he merits, and without 
doubt will receive, the thanks of all genuine English students. 
The subject itself is one which, in many respects, lies so far 
apart from English habits of thought and feeling, and yet in 
others is so closely connected with the stock information of the 
most ordinary reader, that the historian is necessarily distracted 
between the opposite fears of overdoing or neglecting his duties 
as an expositor and interpreter of facts; while, in the very im- 
portant point of the artistic arrangement of his materials, he 
shares the fate of the community of Port Royal itself, and is 
carried to and fro between the world and the cloister in a man~ 
ner which produces a constant alternative between the strict 
chronological sequence and that connected with the delineation 
and development of personal character. That Mr. Beard has 
been entirely successful in dealing with this artistic dilemma we 
do not assert. He has sometimes unnecessarily anticipated 
events out of their places in point of time, and thus added, 
without cause, to the amount of that repetition from which no 
narrator could wholly escape. Sometimes—but rarely—he has 
delayed too long the mention of a concurrent fact; and he has, 
we think, been needlessly lavish of those réswmés of facts, the 
want of which is, we admit, the much more usual failing of 
historians. But none of these drawbacks from artistic faultlessness 
are sufficiently great or striking in Mr. Beard’s case to derogate 
materially from the interest or perspicuity of hisnarrative. He 
writes in a pure and unaffected English style; his thoughts are 
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easily and gracefully expressed, and are always worthy of atten- 
tion. His labour has been evidently one of love, and he brings to 
his task a mind familiar with those cognate subjects of theology 
and literature which are essentials in a writer on such a theme, 
and one not unpractised in the dialectics of scholastic specula- 
tion. Of the “recluse” spirit he gives a much more congenial 
estimate than we often meet with in a Protestant historian; 
and perhaps it is in the excess of his appreciation of its mental 
and moral advantages, in comparison with its attendant ill 
effects on the character, that we are most disposed to find fault 
with his implied conclusions. But an excess of sympathy such 
as this is a merit in a historian of any great movement; for it 
may be safely said that the writer who does not feel more 
strongly on the subject of his theme than the mass of his readers, 
will fail in impressing their minds to any perceptible extent. 

The history of Port Royal is to a great extent that of the 
Jansenist controversy—a name which carries us at once out 
of France into the Netherlands, where a Jansenist church “ still 
maintains a precarious existence.” But the life of Jansenism 
lay in the French school of thought on which that epithet was 
imposed by its adversaries, and whose fortunes are inextricably 
mixed up with the disputed contents of Jansen’s posthumous 
work; and Jansenism virtually ceased to exist when the last 
Port Royalists faded away from the memory of Europe in 
their obscure and isolated dispersion. Whatever pretensions 
may be advanced on behalf of its other phases, French Jan- 
senism is that which is identified with the great outburst of 
cultivated thought in the bosom of a corrupt society, and is that 
with which alone we are concerned in the history of Port 
Royal. 

The history of the monastery divides itself naturally into 
several marked stages. The first commences with its regenera- 
tion under the auspices of Angélique Arnauld. ‘The second in- 
troduces to it, as its spiritual director, St. Cyran, the devoted 
friend and fellow-student of Jansen; and by this connection of 
course the germs of its Jansenist tendencies are implanted. 
But it is not until “a bulky pamphlet” by Arnauld was “hurled 
at the head” of Nicholas Cornet, syndic of the Faculty of 
Theology at Paris, who had called the attention of that body to 
seven heretical Jansenist propositions, that the recluses of 
Port Royal assumed their new character in the field of theo- 
logical controversy, and that the taint of heresy began to be at- 
tached to the community of simple nuns. From that time 
until what is called the “Peace of the Church,” by which the 
Jansenist controversy in France was hushed up for a time, 
both recluses and nuns experienced all the vicissitudes which 
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theological rancour could inflict; and the monotony of con- 
ventual life was exchanged for one continued struggle of 
conscientious scruples against external authority and scholastic 
casuistry. In this period, the great name of Blaise Pascal in- 
augurates the European triumphs of the Port Royalists in the 
more extended field of literary celebrity; and the schools of 
Port Royal emerge from their humble but useful labours in 
the retired valley to their wider fame as the founders of a new 
system of education. 

The “Peace of the Church” seems to bring us back to 
the limits of the convent and the hermitage; but the scenes 
through which the community has passed have left their 
indelible stamp on its inmates; and we are necessarily hence- 
forward dealing with a power in the State, into whose 
life the secular and artificial spirit is creeping more and more; 
and as the older members one by one sink under the infirmities 
of age, or the premature physical decay entailed by their aus- 
terities, we feel that we are living in an altered atmosphere as 
well as in a new generation. It scarcely surprises us that the 
links between the controversial world without and the conven- 
tual seclusion, which had been in appearance severed, are ere long 
restored by the jealous and implacable hatred of the Jesuits. 
Great names still illuminate this twilight of decaying life; but 
they only provoke more speedily the inevitable storm. The 
slow death which had been assigned to the community by the 
gradual extinction of its members is at last precipitated by an 
act of rashness or weakness on the part of their spiritual director ; 
and the scattering of the remaining Port Royalists, the destruc- 
tion of the monastery, and the disinterring, with every mark of 
ignominy, of the bones of the dead, close that page in the history 
of Europe which is connected with the name of “ Port Royal.” 

The first period of its history is, as we have intimated, one of 
secluded conventual life. The year 1602, in which Angélique 
Arnauld became abbess, is the true date of its foundation, 
although it had existed as a Cistercian house, nominally under the 
Benedictine rule, for four centuries previously. The bounty of 
Mathilde, wife of the Lord of Marli, of the house of Montmorenci, 
in codperation with the Bishop of Paris, in the year 1204, laid 
the material foundation of the institution of which La Mére An- 
gélique was the spiritual builder. In the interval between the 
thirteenth and seventeenth centuries, the monastery had partici- 
pated in the general degeneration of the religious houses ; its 
conventual rules had become merely nominal, and its funds were 
applied to the purposes of luxury and pleasure. From this 
state of things it was rescued by the unforeseen results of a scan- 
dalous transaction which we should have supposed would have 
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led to its still deeper moral degradation. Antoine Arnauld, a 
distinguished member of an eminent legal family, succeeded in 
persuading the abbess of Port Royal to receive, as her co- 
adjutrix and successor, his little girl of ten years of age; at the 
same time that he secured for another child, still younger, the 
office of abbess of St. Cyr. As if to add to the ill-omen of 
this ecclesiastical scandal, the little abbess of Port Royal was 
sent to pass her novitiate at the abbey of Maubuisson, under 
the religious superintendence of a sister of “ La Belle Gabrielle,” 
herself notorious for shameless profligacy. Who would have 
anticipated that from such a source and out of such training 
could come the severe renovator of conventual discipline ? 
But not only was the election of this child-abbess scandalous 
in itself—its confirmation by the Holy See was obtained by the 
use of actual fraud. Bulls in favour of Jacqueline Arnauld had 
been refused ; they were now procured in favour of Angélique 
Arnauld (the spiritual name of the young nun), who was re- 
presented as seventeen years of age; and the death of the actual 
abbess of Port. Royal, in the same year, placed a child not yet 
eleven years old in the undisputed possession of this ecclesias- 
tical dignity. 

Jacqueline or Angélique Arnauld was the third of a family of 
twenty children, ten of whom arrived at years of maturity. ‘The 
Arnauld family was to Port Royal what that monastery was to 
Jansenism—the heart and life-spring of its existence. In speak- 
ing of the fortunes of the community, we are in so many words 
giving the family history of the descendants of Antoine Arnauld. 
His eldest son, Robert Arnauld d’ Andilly,—so called from the 
estate which formed part of his mother’s dowry,—a successful 
and popular courtier, was for years the connecting link between 
Port Royal and the great world, and for the last thirty years 
of his life one of its devout recluses. One of his sons, Charles 
Henri de Luzangi, and his five daughters, were also con- 
nected with it. The second child of Antoine Arnauld, Madame 
le Maitre, took refuge from an unhappy marriage in the same 
seclusion. Two of her sons, Antoine le Maitre, the celebrated 
advocate, and Isaac de Saci, the translator of the Scriptures, 
were drawn away from the world by this common attraction. 
The little abbess of St. Cyr plays an important part in the history 
of Port Royal as La Mére Agnés. Three younger daughters 
of Antoine Arnauld were also nuns of the convent, and two 
more sons, Henri, Bishop of Angers, one of the principal 
champions of Jansenism, and Antoine Arnauld, the youngest 
of this numerous family, and the celebrated doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, became eventually, in their respective spheres, the main- 
stay and chief ornaments of Port Royal. And when, on the 
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death of her husband, Madame Arnauld was added to the num- 
ber of its inmates, the identification of the family with the con- 
vent was complete. 

It will be seen from this enumeration that the community 
over which Angélique and Agnés Arnauld presided, and that 
of which D’Andilly, Le Maitre, and De Saci, were leading 
members, can scarcely be brought within the category of 
ordinary monastic institutions. ‘The disruption of family ties, 
and the substitution of ecclesiastical canons for the dictates 
of natural duty, which must always constitute to the minds 
of Protestants the great objections to these retreats from 
the world, were sensibly modified in the case of the Ar- 
naulds by the concentration of domestic relations within the 
walls of the convent and the hermitage. The violence which 
Angélique, in the first glow of her enthusiasm as a reformer, 
thought it her duty to do to her natural feelings, by the exclu- 
sion of her family from even occasional intercourse, was thus 
neutralised by the course of events; and the same was the case, 
though in a far less complete degree, with other family groups 
which were similarly reunited in the same spot. The disinterested- 
ness of La Mére Angélique in disregarding the claims of well- 
dowered novices, in favour of those whose natural bias or forlorn 
position seemed to point them out as more suitable inmates, no 
doubt limited to a still greater extent the outrage of natural 
ties and duties. Nor should it be forgotten that Protestant 
philanthropists, as well as Roman Catholic religionists, are too 
often open to the charge of postponing closer and more imme- 
diate claims to the imaginary calls of a wider charity. 

The ascetic rule which Angélique Arnauld set herself vigor- 
ously to work to restore and extend in Port Royal lays much 
less hold on Protestant sympathies. The community of goods, 
the vow of perpetual poverty, the limitation of food to the 
barest sustenance of life, the renunciation of animal food, the 
secret “discipline,” the greatest self-humiliation, the meanest 
offices of charity to each other and the neighbouring poor, and 
one continuous monotony of religious ceremonialism, seem in 
their aggregate to point to impulses of human action which, if 
removed above the level of unintelligent habit, could only be 
sustained by the strong reaction of mortified worldliness, or the 
excitement of ecstatic enthusiasm. But the characters of both An- 
gélique and Agnés Arnauld do not correspond with any of these 
explanations. The former appears to have been much more 
adapted by her natural character to a life of excitement and 
varied action than one of meditation and self-denial, Her mind 
had been first awakened, in the early days of her ecclesiastical 
dignity, to a more solemn sense of her duty by some very ordi- 
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nary observations in a sermon preached by a Capuchin friar. 
But although the impression thus made upon her has many of 
the characteristics of an instantaneous conversion, we find little 
of the ecstasy of self-reproach, or the excited enthusiasm usual 
in such religious crises. The tide of newly-awakened feeling 
flows strongly, but displays little of its force on the untroubled 
surface. Her conscientiousness, though strong enough to keep 
her mind constantly uneasy until her fraudulent election had 
been formally rectified, does not seem to have attained that 
morbid character which would interfere with a calm estimate of 
the practical duties of life. Her spirit, born to command, and 
rather wanting in the outward grace of gentleness, could submit 
itself with unpretending humility to the subordinate position of 
a simple nun, and was exhaustless in quiet acts of kindness. 
Her whole character is marked by a sound good sense in the 
execution of her plans, which seems singularly at variance with 
their inherent exaggeration. Perhaps the fact that she found 
herself at so early an age already committed by the acts of 
others, from which she could not escape, to a particular—how- 
ever naturally uncongenial—line of duty, concentrated all her 
energy of character on the practical realisation in their integ- 
rity of rules in the constitution of which she had no share, and 
for the wisdom or folly of which she was not responsible. She 
had been placed in her position of authority with no idea on 
the part of those who took that step beyond that of family ag- 
grandisement. She accepted the position assigned to her, and 
then threw into it all the energy of a character which spurned 
unrealities. As a Benedictine abbess, she found her sphere of 
action in carrying out in its full strictness the rule of that order, 
and, by the resources of her own highly-gifted mind, she supplied 
to herself and others those animating and inspiring influences of 
personal character under which the driest bones of a convent 
ritual assume the attractions of a living power. 

Her personal influence over others rested chiefly on the 
basis of her thorough appreciation of their mental and moral 
organisations, and was connected with a continual and undis- 
torted self-study. By becoming thorough master of her own 
weaknesses and strength, she was able to approach those of 
others with a truth and directness which were irresistible. 
Mr. Beard gives the following anecdote as illustrative of her 
firm trust in God under all circumstances. It conveys even 
more impressively an idea of the manner in which she real- 
ised to others attitudes of faith which in their abstract form 
they were incapable of grasping, but which were the natural 
suggestions of her own practical mind. “ During a dangerous 
illness of La Mére Agnés, the sisters, in hourly expectation of 
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her death, were in an agony of apprehension and sorrow, while 
Angélique, who had most to suffer in the impending loss, 
calmly reproved them for their want of faith. ‘Is it not true, 
sisters, that if the life and death of La Mére Agnés depended 
upon M. Singlin, you would not be afraid, but be in perfect 
peace? You would say, “ Oh, we cannot doubt of M. Singlin’s 
love for us, and he knows how necessary La Mére Agnés is to 
us; and on this account we ought not to be afraid.” What, do 
you not know that the goodness of God is infinitely greater than 
that of all his creatures; and that he does nothing except for 
the welfare of those who are his? But we have no faith; we 
are entirely human. Instead of abandoning ourselves to God, 
of running to him, of praying to him, we amuse ourselves with 
vain fears and useless disquietudes.’ ”” 

She always said she had been placed too early in a position 
of command, and she endeavoured to counteract any errors 
springing from this source by gathering from actual experience 
the influences of passive obedience. She was conscious through- 
out of a lurking danger from her naturally impetuous and over- 
bearing spirit, and she sought to chasten it into the strength of 
Christian self-control by submitting it to every ordeal which a 
lively imagination could devise. “Four times,” as Mr. Beard 
observes, “she vowed absolute obedience to a director: to 
Francis de Sales, to M. de Langres, to St. Cyran, and to M. 
Singlin. But her ardent spirit could find no perfect peace even 
in unconditional submission. While to others she appeared a 
bright example of sanctity, her failures and shortcomings were 
very real and painful to herself. She would often, for example, 
kneel to some sister, whom she had thought it needful to re- 
prove, and implore pardon for any uncharitable bitterness of 
speech into which she might have been betrayed. And only afew 
days before her death she begged the sisterhood to forgive the 
too frequent heat of a temper which all but herself looked upon 
as characterised by a saintly patience and moderation.” And it 
is perhaps, after all, in the materials for self-conflict which the 
restored discipline of Port Royal afforded to her strong spirit 
that the charm of its monastic austerities really lay. 

La Mére Agnés was a very different character, naturally 
more pliant and susceptible of the influence of external agencies. 
We can never realise her in the character of the first rege- 
nerator of a neglected, conventual discipline. Her character 
cannot be better delineated than in the words of her niece and 
successor in the superiority of the convent, Angélique de St. 
Jean, when describing her two aunts: 


“There appeared in La Mére Angélique an ardent, vigorous, and 
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tender charity, which knew how to abase and to exalt itself in due sea- 
son, which made itself both loved and feared, which had the secret of over- 
turning all things by its force, and restoring all things by its goodness. 
In La Mére Agnés, on the contrary, one saw a uniform equality of 
spirit, a wisdom always the same, a gravity accompanied by sweetness, 
which inspired confidence and respect, and which was as instructive in 
its silence as by its words. Her example, without the aid of any written 
rule, was enough to regulate a community, to inspire and maintain 
in it an exact observance. Every where her presence and her watchful- 
ness over every trifle made all attentive to their duties. Above all, her 
exactness in every thing that relates to the Divine office, in which her 
piety caused her to find her chief delight, could not be surpassed. Even 
in her greatest weakness she could not be torn from it without extreme 
violence; so that if one dare say any thing to the charge of God’s elect, 
one might accuse her of an excessive love for all the externals of Divine 
service.” 


A clearer picture could not be drawn of a mind not vigorous 
or original in itself, but well calculated, by its quiet and orderly 
equanimity, to maintain a system once established through every 
pressure of external trial. Some characteristic traits of the 
gentle, undictatorial spirit of Agnés Arnauld are afforded by the 
records of the imprisonment and persecution which the nuns 
underwent after the death of Angélique. Another of her nieces 
being asked by the Archbishop of Paris, “ You are perhaps 
afraid of your good aunt?” replied, “ She is the first to whom [ 
tell my troubles: I have no reserve with her, for I trust her 
entirely. I have told her that I wish to do nothing which she 
does not also do; and she answered me in these very words, 
‘ Sister, say not so; you must not rest upon an arm of flesh; if 

ou think you ought to do it, I shall not be disturbed, if only it 
is done advisedly.’” And La Mére Agnés herself writes to her 
brother, the Bishop of Angers, with reference to the step taken 
by her niece on this occasion: 


“T must tell you that this dear child has opened her heart to me on 
this matter with such confidence, that if I had signified to her that I 
should be grieved by her acting differently from myself, she would never 
have done it. But God forbid that I should domineer over another's 
faith. I know that souls belong to God, and that it is his to give 
them the feelings which they ought to have. All that I have asked 
of her is, that she should take advice, which she has done without any 
haste ; on the contrary, she wished to have much more time than was 
allowed her. I have promised always to love her, which, indeed, she 
compels me to do in many ways, and especially by the manner in 
which she has acted—with so great a fear of God, and dread of offend- 
ing him.” 


Such were the characters of the two women with whose 
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names the best days of Port Royal are inseparably associated, 
and we can thus form some idea of the influences to which the 
minds of its inmates were subjected beyond the ordinary at- 
mosphere of convent-life. The astonishing results produced by 
the reforming spirit of the Abbess Angélique soon drew down 
upon the convent the eyes of secular as well as ecclesiastical 
France. The authorities of the Church hastened to turn her 
administrative powers to account, by sending her to attempt 
a similar reformation in other monastic institutions. Some of 
these visitations, especially one to the Abbey of Maubuisson, in- 
volved the ardent reformer in much trouble and prolonged 
feuds. They were, however, no doubt more truly congenial 
to her disposition than the quiet of her own convent, after its 
organisation had been once perfected; and the affection which 
she inspired in these new spheres of exertion is signally shown 
by the fact, that the thirty-two nuns whose vows she had re- 
ceived at Maubuisson all demanded and obtained leave to ac- 
company her on her return to Port Royal, where they were 
heartily welcomed to a share in the scanty revenues of that 
community. 

Up to this time the history of Port Royal might be that of 
any other religious house over whose revival an active and 
enthusiastic spirit had presided. 

But the time was at hand when the notoriety which the 
convent had already acquired was to obtain another and more 
mixed character. The unhealthiness of the valley in which the 
monastery was situated, in consequence of the exhalations from 
the undrained overflow of a large adjacent pool of water, led to 
its removal, much against the inclination of La Mére Angélique 
herself, to Rue St. Jacques in Paris. The original conventual 
buildings, however, were retained, and soon afforded shelter to 
a kindred band of hermits, allied to the community of nuns by ties 
alike of blood and common sympathies. The deserted buildings 
were now called, in distinction, “ Port Royal des Champs,”’ while 
the buildings in the Rue St. Jacques were known as “ Port 
Royal de Paris.” In their new locality the abbess found it much 
more difficult to preserve that humble obscurity on which she 
had built up the reputation of the convent. She had to guard 
against the intrusion and adulation of the great world—against 
an excess of endowments inconsistent with their rule of poverty, 
and against uncongenial and troublesome inmates in the persons 
of wealthy benefactors. The new buildings, undertaken on the 
strength of a gift of money, which, until repaid, entailed in- 
tolerable sacrifices to the caprices of the donor, involved the 
convent in debts against which the utmost economy and self- 
denial of La Mére Angélique found it difficult to struggle. 
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The spiritual advisers of the convent proved successively un- 
equal to or unwise in their office. The new head of the Cister- 
cian order, to which the convent belonged, was hostile to the 
reformations which she had introduced; and, in order to escape 
from his interference, she obtained the removal of Port Royal 
into the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Paris. The abbess 
now thought she might ask to be released for a time, at any 
rate, from what she considered her unenviable elevation; and 
accordingly besought the king, through the medium of the queen- 
mother, Marie de Medicis, to allow her to resign her dignity, 
and to sanction a free triennial election of an abbess by the 
whole sisterhood. “The rare disinterestedness of such a request 
went far to secure the royal approval;” the necessary letters 
patent were issued; Angélique and Agnés, who had been 
acting as her coadjutor, resigned their dignities; and La Mére 
Geneviéve de St. Augustine was elected for three years, on the 
23d July 1630. For six years Port Royal continued under 
this new superior, losing in many respects its typical character- 
istic of simplicity, and departing in others from the severe rule 
which Angélique had introduced. She herself, after undergoing 
many indignities, and learning a bitter lesson of practical humi- 
liation and obedience in her new capacity of a simple nun, was 
removed for a time to another scarcely more congenial sphere of 
duty, in the nominal and divided superiority over a new religious 
house, which the ambition of the spiritual director of Port 
Royal, M. de Langres, was endeavouring to push into notoriety. 
Happy was she to be able at length to negotiate an exchange 
of this distasteful dignity with the Abbess of Port Royal, for 
the position of a nun in her old and beloved sisterhood. The 
election of Agnés Arnauld to the vacant office of abbess rest6red 
Port Royal to its former simple discipline; and to this was now 
added the directing influence of St. Cyran. 

Jean du Vergier de Hauranne, better known by the title 
derived from his abbey of St. Cyran, had, as we have already 
intimated, been associated in his early studies with Cornelius 
Jansen, afterwards bishop of Ypres. Together they had pored 
over the works of the great Augustine; and while Jansen de- 
voted himself to the task of embodying and adapting to modern 
controversies the essence of the Augustinian doctrine of “ grace,” 
in his “ Augustinus,” St. Cyran was provoking the enmity of 
the Jesuits by two successful anonymous brochures, in answer to 
members of their Society. But it was not in the paths of con- 
troversy that St. Cyran’s real vocation lay. His anonymous ap- 
pearance as an author is accounted for, by his pupil and biogra- 
pher Lancelot, as a result of his innate humility of spirit. Mr. 
Beard, in touching on this characteristic, draws an interesting 
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portrait of St. Cyran, which brings the man at once before 
US : 


‘‘ He had reached what appears to have been a true abnegation of self 
in this respect. If any work for God were well done, it was the Divine 
grace which had effectually codperated to its performance, and the hu- 
man instrument was nothing, and less than nothing. A sincere con- 
viction that in this denial of self was a perennial fountain of moral 
strength, may probably account for his repeated refusals of preferment. 
He lived a hermit’s life in the very heart of Paris. It was not easy to 
gain admittance to his society, harder still to win his confidence. Yet 
all the while, by two engines of influence, education and confession, he 
was preparing a school of followers, who revered him as a father, and 
looked upon his memory as that of a saint and a martyr. He had un- 
dertaken the education of his nephews from a very early age ; and M, 
de Barcos and another had been pupils of Jansen at, Louvain. He was 
also accustomed to select such children of his friends as he hoped might 
not disappoint his expectations, and either send them to his abbey of 
St. Cyran, to be treated according to his peculiar views ; or to employ 
in the task of tuition, under his own eye, such of his disciples as he 
judged most qualified by nature for it. This, as we shall hereafter see, 
was the origin of the celebrated schools of Port Royal. 

But it was as a director of consciences that St. Cyran. most. displayed 
his wonderful powers of impressing and influencing men. He pro- 
foundly appreciated that great Scriptural truth expressed in the parable 
of the Leaven, that society is to be regenerated in the individual, and at 
once saw how advantageous a position for the performance of this work 
is occupied by the Roman Catholic confessor. This converting of 
souls, one by one, might perhaps be but a slow process, but it was still 
the only process by which God’s kingdom could be effectually helped ; 
and the flame of Christian love and zeal, once lighted in a noble breast, 
would leap kindling from heart to heart. In St. Cyran we see the good 
side of the practice of confession ; for his relation to his penitents is 
that of the strong will, the steady judgment, the devout soul, towards 
weak, inconstant minds, alternating often between carelessness and 
fanaticism. While, above all, his stern conscientiousness is always 
conspicuous. No famous name among the French divines stands so 
free as his from all suspicion of cowardly accommodation to the feel- 
ings of the great, Perhaps he knew that the episcopal palace of 
Bayonne might expose him to temptations which would not approach 
his humble lodging opposite the gate of the Chartreux. Not so wisely 
chose Francis de Sales, Bossuet, Fénélon, Massillon.” 


But an event now occurred which drew towards St. Cyran 
the eyes of all Paris: this was the conversion from the world 
of Antoine le Maitre, the celebrated advocate, in the hour of his 
most triumphant success. Le Maitre, as we have mentioned, 
was a son of La Mére Angélique’s married sister: 


“We may well believe that the close connection of his family with 
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Port Royal, and especially the example of his aunts, was not without 
influence upon the young advocate. As early as 1634, a lively cor- 
respondence had taken place between him and La Mére Agnés, then 
abbess of Tard, upon the subject of his intended marriage, to which 
she, of course, offered a strenuous though guarded opposition. The 
match was, for some reason, broken off, and Le Maitre applied himself 
to his profession with renewed ardour. At last, in August 1637, the 
death of his aunt, Madame d’Andilly, made a deep impression upon his 
mind. He was a constant attendant by her sick bed, where he heard 
the exhortations by which M. de Cyran endeavoured at the same time 
to teach the dying young woman how to die, and her surviving friends 
to live in hourly readiness for death. And the successful pleader, the 
idol of the courts, was astonished at the eloquence, more persuasive 
than his own, which flowed from the lips of the quiet ecclesiastic. No 
far-fetched metaphors attested the speaker's learning ; no subtle turns 
of wit surprised the listeners into applause ; no loud declamation took 
their convictions by sudden storm; the force was that of a soul deeply 
moved by the reality of its message, knowing that it spoke of what 
most truly concerned its hearers and itself. And when, at iast, St. 
Cyran, in the recital of the service for the dying, came to the solemn 
words, “ Depart from this world, O Christian soul, in the name of the 
omnipotent God who created thee !” Le Maitre could no longer restrain 
himself ; but, bursting into a flood of tears, escaped from the room where 
death had now claimed his own to indulge his emotions in the solitude 
of the moonlit garden. There he took the resolution, to which he im- 
movably adhered, of abandoning the law and devoting the remainder of 
his days to the service of God in strict seclusion. And to St. Cyran, 
who joyfully accepted the charge of so promising a penitent, he com- 
mitted the direction of his conscience.” 


Le Maitre was the earliest of a company of recluses who at 
first lived together in a house adjoining to Port Royal de Paris, 
and afterwards took possession of the deserted buildings of Port 
Royal des Champs. The example of the elder Le Maitre was 
soon followed by his younger brother, Simon le Maitre de Seri- 
court, a young soldier of distinction. St. Cyran became their 
spiritual director, and associated with them his disciples Singlin 
and Lancelot. Singlin, “whose simple docility of character 
seems to have recommended him to St. Cyran,” though not a 
man of genius, and possessed of but moderate learning, soon dis- 
played a remarkable aptitude for the office of spiritual director ; 
while Claude Lancelot “ represents to us the schools, the gram- 
mars, and the system of education for which Port Royal became 
so widely famous.” And these four original members gradually 
gathered the little circle, drawn from the Arnauld family, which 
we have already mentioned,—De Saci, De Luzanci, and d’An- 
dilly,—while from other families, and varying grades of society, 
came Charles de la Croix, a poor deformed shoemaker, who 
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had supported by his labour his master’s widow and children; 
Etienne de Bacle, the son of a country-gentleman, whom con- 
jugal misadventures had reduced to poverty and an isolated life ; 
M. Pallu, once physician to the Compte de Soissons, distinguished 
by the smallness of himself and every thing belonging to him, 
except, says another of the solitaries, his mind; and Fontaine, 
the son of a Parisian bourgeois, whom circumstances had pre- 
viously accustomed to a life of seclusion. The names of Pascal, 
Pierre Nicole, Pontchateau, and Hamon carry our enumera- 
tion of the leading “ Messieurs de Port Royal” down to the last 
days of its existence. What their life was will be best gathered 
from a passage in Mr. Beard’s memorials: 


“We may pause at this point of our enumeration to inquire into 
the method of life which was established by common consent, especially 
as we possess a brief memoir, dated November 23d, 1644, which 
supplies us with the necessary information. Most of the conventual 
buildings had been dismantled on the removal of the nuns to Paris ; 
but the church, in which mass was daily said by a chaplain left behind 
for that purpose, was still entire, and a few rooms in what had been 
the infirmary furnished the first hermits with sufficient shelter. Their 
wants in the shape of furniture were simple: a stool, a table, a straw 
mattress, a crucifix, and a few books, were all they required for them- 
selves ; and the occasional visitors who interrupted their solitude gladly 
accepted their rude hospitality. They wore no distinguishing dress ; 
each was clad as his custom had been in the world, though with a pre- 
ference for simple fashions and grave-coloured stuffs. Each went about 
his work, his devotions, his recreations, alone and silently ; exchanging 
no more words than were necessary, and those only on topics of re- 
ligion, The day began at 3 a.m., when one, whose charge it was, woke 
all the rest. After certain prescribed devotions had been performed 
in private, they met the chaplain in the church, to say matins and 
lauds, a service which occupied about an hour and a half. Then, kiss- 
ing the earth in token of profound humility before God, each retired 
to his own room. 

The round of social prayer, begun so early, lasted through the day. 
At half-past six was prime; at nine, tierces, after which mass was 
daily said ; at eleven came sexte ; at two, nones ; at four, vespers ; at 
a quarter past seven, compline and the Liturgy of the Virgin. Twice 
in a day a few moments were set apart for self-examination. A 
chapter in the Gospels, and another in St. Paul’s Epistles, were daily 
read, kneeling. And the fulfilment of the apostolic injunction, ‘ Pray 
without ceasing,’ was set before each as a constant object of desire : 
though in the word ‘prayer’ were included not only the spoken wishes 
of the soul, but also its silent aspirations, and habitual desire of God’s 
presence. 

They found it impossible, at such a distance from the sea, to observe 
exactly the Church's regulations on the subject of fasting ; and con- 
sequently desired to make their daily mode of life as little like a feast 
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as might be. For eight months in the year, they had only two meals 
in the day ; dinner about noon, and at six a light meal that might be 
supposed to stand in place of supper. The dinner was a social 
meal, if such it can be called where no conversation was permitted. 
Every man had a portion allotted to him, as in a monastery ; and one 
of their number read aloud from*¢he New Testament and the Lives of 
the Saints. After dinner, a walk formed the sole recreation of the 
day, which each might take alone, or, if he pleased, with one other. 
Two hours in the morning, and two in the afternoon, were devoted to 
hand-labour, which consisted, for the most part, in such work in the 
fields and garden as was not too difficult for those who had been accus- 
tomed to sedentary occupations. As I have already said, the nuns of 
Port Royal found, on their return in 1648, that the labours of the 
solitaries had converted the marshy wilderness from which they had 
fled into a healthy and blooming valley. The frequency of confession 
and communion varied, according to the peculiar circumstances of in- 
dividuals : some communicated only once a fortnight ; others, on all 
Sundays and high festivals. The practice of austerity was left to the 
free will of each: fasts on bread and water, hair-shirts, and ‘ disci- 
plines’ (which, for Protestant readers, may be interpreted to mean 
scourges), were more or less assiduously used. The long list of prema- 
ture deaths to be found in the annals of this community is sufficient 
proof that self-mortification was more than a name amongst them.” 


On the return of Angélique Arnauld with a portion of the 
nuns to Port Royal des Champs in 1648, the solitaries of course 
gave up their residence in the convent, and most of them took 
possession of a farm in the neighbourhood, called Les Granges. 
Did our space permit, we would endeavour to delineate more 
particularly this remarkable brotherhood :—the shrewd, keen in- 
tellect, and but half-tamed spirit of Le Maitre, plunging with an 
absorbing interest alternately into the labours of the field and 
the study, the quieter force of character of De Saci, the fearless 
but sensitive De Sericourt, the devotional and steadfast zeal of 
De Luzanci, the geniality of Pallu, the piercing satire of 
Pascal, and the mysticism of the physician Hamon. But the 
nuns and solitaries of Port Royal were to be no longer left 
to the quiet performance of their self-imposed duties; the for- 
tunes of both were now to be involved in the vicissitudes of the 
great Jansenist controversy. In perusing the accounts of this 
great theological conflict, it is impossible, at first sight, to sup- 
press our astonishment at the narrow, technical, and seemingly 
irrelevant character of the points which formed the chief sub- 
ject-matter of dispute. Instead of rising to the dimensions of a 
discussion on the nature and operation of Divine grace, they 
narrowed themselves in form to a discussion, not whether cer- 
tain statements which a papal Bull affirmed to exist in Jan- 
sen’s “ Augustinus” really were there, but whether, the Holy 
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See having affirmed not only their heresy, but also their pre- 
sence in the book, the rule of papal infallibility extended to the 
fact thus asserted as well as to the doctrine, or, as it was ex- 
pressed, the fait as well as the droit. 

Antoine Arnauld and the Jansenist doctors and bishops took 
the negative, the Jesuits the affirmative, of this question. The 
controversy during its course assumed almost every shape which 
the casuistry of the most ingenious sophists could devise. The 
volume with which the storm originated lay almost disregarded, 
while its friends and enemies disputed hotly whether the Pope 
were entitled to the unexamining and unquestioning faith of 
believers as to its actual contents. The Jesuits were satisfied 
with the vantage-ground which they had obtained in the stigma 
of heresy attached by the Holy See to the book of their posthu- 
mous opponent. The Jansenists felt that this outwork was the 
real key of their position, and that their defeat here would vir- 
tually place them under the ban of the Church. After all, per- 
haps, the Holy See was wise in resisting what was expressly a 
limitation of its prerogative, and might by analogy have ex- 
tended to a considerable breach in the doctrine of its infalli- 
bility. Whether or not the doctrine of the Jansenists respecting 
grace were as heretical and Calvinistic as their adversaries as- 
serted, and they denied, it to be, it is clear that the position into 
which they were driven by the shape which the controversy as- 
sumed acquired more and more of a Protestant character in the 
original sense of the word, and that, as a revolt from the authority 
of the Holy See, the Jansenist movement possessed an import- 
ance far beyond the matters actually in dispute. 

But it is not with the Jansenist controversy in itself, nor 
with the niceties of distinction between the schools of Jansen and 
Loyola on the subject of prevenient grace, that we are now 
concerned. They only interest us at present in the influence 
which they had on the fortunes of Port Royal. The sudden 
incarceration of St. Cyran in Vincennes, by the orders of 
Richelieu, was the first symptom of the coming storm. The 
solitaries then resident at Paris were next driven thence by the 
same arbitrary power, on suspicion of connivance with a pre- 
tended conspiracy of St. Cyran; it was on their return from 
this enforced retreat that they first took up their abode at 
Port Royal des Champs. The death of Richelieu released St. 
Cyran from his prison, only in a few months to follow his per- 
secutor to the grave. Antoine Arnauld, the youngest of La 
Mére Angélique’s brothers, was now rising into eminence. 
He too had sat at the feet of St. Cyran, and with the reputa- 
tion of one of the most learned doctors of the Sorbonne com- 
bined an ardent spirit, which never suffered him to omit an 
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opportunity of striking a blow at what he considered dangerous 
error. Indefatigable, and substantially consistent, he was more 
of a schoolman in his moral logic, and more of a man of the 
world in his policy, than either his great master St. Cyran or the 
recluses of Les Granges. The first occasion on which he came in 
collision with the Society of Jesus, was the publication of a tract 
entitled “ Fréquente Communion,” in answer to the very lax doc- 
trines contained in a brochure of the Jesuit confessor Pere de 
Sesmaisons. So great was the anger of his opponents at the 
triumphant success of Arnauld’s answer, that the latter thought 
it prudent to conceal himself until his friends had succeeded in 
frustrating the malice of the Jesuits in the highest ecclesiastical 
quarter. On the outbreak of the controversy occasioned by the 
publication of Jansen’s “ Augustinus,” Arnauld threw himself 
with characteristic ardour into the dispute. But his sympathies 
were still more warmly roused by an attack made by the anti-Jan- 
senist party on Port Royal itself. ‘the Duke de Liancourt, who 
had built himself a cottage at Port Royal des Champs, whither 
he frequently retired, and whose friendly relations with the Jan- 
senists were well known, was early in 1655 refused absolution 
by his parish priest, on the express ground of this Port Royal 
intimacy. Arnauld, indignant at such an imputation on the com- 
munity with which his tamily was so closely bound up, at once 
entered the lists with a “ Letter ofa Doctor of the Sorbonre to 
a Person of Condition.” This provoked nine replies, and Ar- 
nauld rejoined in his famous “ Second Letter to a Duke and 
Peer.” This led to his expulsion from the Sorbonne ; and he 
went into a second concealment, from which he only emerged in 
the year 1668. But the most important point in connection with 
this attack upon Arnauld is, that it was the immediate cause of 
the appearance of the well-known “ Provincial Letters” of Pas- 
cal, the first of which came out a week before Arnauld’s first con- 
demnation by the Sorbonne. These vigorous and witty polemics, 
which have taken a permanent place as a French classic, did not 
confine themselves to the disputed question of the droit and the 
fait of Jansen, but boldly held up the Jesuits to the scorn and 
execration of Europe as the underminers of all Christian morality. 
Their effect, we need hardly say, far exceeded any produced by 
the more solid arguments of the professed Jansenist controver- 
sialists. Edition after edition issued from the press, and was 
eagerly bought up; while the Jesuits vainly set every contriv- 
ance on foot to seize the secret printing-presses and prevent the 
further publication. 

To Blaise Pascal and his writings Mr. Beard devotes two of 
the most interesting chapters in his volumes. His early studies 
in the pure and mixed mathematics—his friendship with Cor- 
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neille—his first skirmish with the Jesuits—his controversy with 
Descartes—his first religious impressions—the entrance of his 
sister Jacqueline into Port Royal—her brother’s worldly life— 
the problem as to his affection for Mademoiselle de Roannez— 
his “ weariness and dissatisfaction”—his providential escape from 
the accident on the Bridge of Neuilly—his visions of Divine 
Truth,—lead us step by step to his final resolution on the 8th 
of December 1654. 


“On the afternoon of that day, Pascal was in the parlour of Port 
Royal with his sister, when the bell sounded for nones and a sermon. 
They entered the church together ; Singlin was the preacher. Pascal 
knew that his own attendance there that day was accidental, and saw 
that no communication could take place between his sister and her 
director ; yet the sermon seemed as if it had been intended for himself 
alone. It spoke of the beginning of the Christian life, and of the 
necessity of making it holy ; it declared that God ought to be con- 
sulted upon every change of purpose ; that modes of life should be 
examined with reference to the great interest of individual salvation. 
Jacqueline fed the flame of devotion which now burned with unwonted 
ardour ; so that before long her brother resolved to put himself under 
the guidance of some austere director, aud to spend all his strength in 
the work of his own religious education. Who was the director to be ? 
Jacqueline naturally suggested Singlin ; but Pascal felt at first some 
undefined aversion to the great confessc: of Port Royal ; and when 
this was overcome, Singlin’s own reluctance to accept the charge of 
fresh penitents stood in the way. At last the confessor, now at Port 
Royal des Champs, consented to give Jacqueline the needful instruc- 
tion; and for a little time the brother eagerly and humbly followed 
the sister's guidance. Then room was found for him among the soli- 
taries of the sacred valley, and De Sagi filled the place of Jacqueline. 
There all was well.” 


His subsequent departure, but not estrangement, from Port 
Royal, his excessive austerity, bordering on moroseness, until 
his death in the year 1662, complete a career extending over 
only thirty-nine years, which, taken in connection with the other 
literary productions by which his name was rendered increasingly 
famous, well deserves more than a passing study. 

Meanwhile the odiwm theologicum was beginning to affect 
seriously the position of the convents of Port Royal. Vague im- 
putations of disloyalty were bruited abroad. Singlin, whose suc- 
cess as a preacher in the convent-church at Paris had raised the 
jealousy of other ecclesiastics, was forbidden to preach, but soon 
afterwards was permitted to resume his functions. The “ soli- 
taries” at Les Granges were less fortunate, and anticipated their 
expulsion by a hasty dispersal. But when the storm seemed to 
be about to burst over the heads of the helpless nuns, it was 
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unexpectedly averted for four years by the occurrence of 

called the “ Miracle of the Holy Thorn.” Mr. Beard has exhibited 
much ingenuity in suggesting a possible natural solution of this 
much-canvassed Jansenist miracle. But, after all, his hypothesis 
implies a concurrence of circumstances almost in itself worthy 
of being called miraculous. A child who had long suffered from 
“Jachrymal fistula” in the left eye, was suddenly healed, to all 
outward appearance, by the application to the diseased part ofa 
thorn from the Saviour’s crown, which was being exhibited for 
adoration in the church of the convent. It is certain the out- 
ward appearance of disease in the eye existed when the child 
approached the altar; it is also certain that almost immediately 
afterwards this appearance no longer existed. Mr. Beard, argu- 
ing from the nature of the disease, suggests very plausibly that 
the self-curative powers of nature had matured a remedy which 
the pressure of the thorn precipitated by a few hours. What- 
ever the reality may have been, and whether imposture or delu- 
sion had any hand in the work, the effect of the cure on public 
opinion was very striking. By the friends of Port Royal, and 
by the majority of the public, the miracle was looked upon as a 
special interposition of providence to testify to the innocence 
and orthodoxy of the community. Crowds thronged to the 
church where the portent had been performed ; fresh cures were 
reported in all quarters from the application of the holy relic; 
the solitaries ventured one by one to return to Port Royal des 
Champs, and remained unmolested; and Singlin was appointed 
by the Archbishop de Retz superior of the convent. Above all 
it was on the occasion of the “ Miracle of the Holy Thorn” that 
Pascal wrote his celebrated “ Pensées.” 

Once more, however, the progress of the Jansenist contro- 
versy brought down disquiet and persecution on the twin com- 
munities. The Jesuits obtained a Bull from the Holy See, by 
which a new “Formulary” affirming more definitely both the fact 
and the drowt as to the propositions alleged to be contained in 
Jansen’s “ Augustinus,” was promulgated, and after some delay 
it was ordered by the king (acting under the advice of his first 
Jesuit confessor, Pére Annat), that this “ formulary” should be 
signed by every ecclesiastic, and all members of religious orders, 
whether male or female. The attack on Port Royal had already 
commenced. The first blow was struck in the year 1660, by 
an order for the final dispersion of the schools. M. de Berniéres, 
one of the most faithful friends of the community, was banished 
under a lettre de cachet. The boarders and novices were ex- 
pelled from both convents; the confessors Singlin and De Saci 
concealed themselves in Paris; the recluses followed their 
example, and dispersed in various directions. Death had 
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already removed Le Maitre from the scene; La Mére Angé- 
lique, who, sinking under disease and old age, had caused herself 
to be removed in a litter from Port Royal des Champs to the 
sister house in Paris, died while the royal commissioners were 
pursuing their inquisitorial visitation in the convent. And now 
came the obnoxious Formulary tv complete the ruin of the dis- 
tressed sisterhood. For some time, on one specious excuse or 
another, they managed to delay giving a positive answer, and 
then began a long succession of suggestions, and conditions, and 
prefaces, and non-natural interpretations, under the former of 
which the sisters, and under the latter M. Perefixe, the new 
Archbishop of Paris, sought to meet and overcome the case of 
conscience. The nuns declared they could not conscientiously 
sign a declaration that such propositions were in a book which 
they had never seen. They were called upon to affirm the 
fait as well as the droit. At length, when every other means 
failed, twelve of the nuns of Port Royal, including La Mére 
Agnés, were removed to separate restraint in different con- 
ventual houses, and there subjected to every temptation and 
argument which the ingenuity of their persecutors could devise. 
The nuns who remained at Port Royal were subjected to a simi- 
lar inquisition. The result was, the falling-off of a few, but the 
steadfast constancy of the great majority. At last the scattered 
members were reassembled within the walls of Port Royal des 
Champs, where for several years, until the conclusion of what 
was called the Peace of the Church, they were kept under the 
strictest surveillance, and deprived of all the religious consolations 
of the Church. The convent of Port Royal de Paris had been 
weeded of all its faithful members, who were transferred to the 
convent in the valley, which thenceforward was to all real 
purposes the only Port Royal. 

But we must hasten over the succeeding period of renewed 
prosperity; the deaths of La Mére Agnés and all the earlier 
generation of nuns and solitaries; the controversies and con- 
cealments of Antoine Arnauld; and the miracles and mystic 
reveries of the later generation of Port Royalists. Port Royal 
was to the Jesuits what Carthage was to the ancient Romans. 
Until they saw her walls levelled with the ground, and her com- 
munity completely broken up, their restless hostility knew no ces- 
sation. It is well known that they succeeded in their object. Port 
Royal was destroyed; and it was not till after the death of 
Louis XIV.—death having been in the mean time also busy 
among the nuns—that five remaining sisters were reunited in 
the hospitable retreat of the Benedictine Abbey of Malnoue, 
where they ended peacefully their life of trouble and vicissitude. 
It was probably well for the fame of Port Royal that it 
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perished when it did, by one sudden and decisive blow, while the 
recollection of its earlier glories, and of the great names with 
which its annals are imperishably connected, was still fresh. 
The greatness which it achieved sprang in so large a degree 
from the individual characters of its founders, and so little from 
the constitution and influences of the society itself, that it could 
scarcely calculate on its continuance through more than two 
successive generations. The immediate disciples of Singlin and 
De Saci, of Le Maitre and Pascal, might emulate in some 
slightly approximate degree the reputation of their great mas- 
ters, but could hardly be expected to hand down to a third 
generation the flame of genius in undiminished lustre. The 
signs of degeneracy were indeed but too plainly visible before 
the second generation had passed away. Better, too, by far 
that their history should end where it does, than that their 
name should become—like that of their destroyers—a syno- 
nym for chicanery and falsehood among all free nations, and a 
stumbling-block in the way of all national advancement, and 
all enlightened civilisation. 





Arr. IX.—POLITICS AND FAITH. 


Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle. A new edition. Chap- 
man and Hall. 


Lectures on the Apocalypse. By Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A. 
Macmillan. 1861. 


A few Words on Garibaldi. An Answer to numerous Letters from 
tev. Robert M‘ Ghee. By Lord Robert Montague, M.P. Ridg- 
way. 1861. 


IN many respects the great nations of the ancient world looked 
upon the phenomena of national life and political government 
with a far truer, fresher, and more religious eye than those of 
the nineteenth century; in some measure, possibly, because 
national unity and political government being less permanent 
and stable, less a recognised part of the unalterable order of 
the universe, the power which sustained it was likely to awaken 
more immediately the wonder and awe of thoughtful minds: in 
still greater measure, because that sharp division between the 
spiritual and the secular, which is so marked a phenomenon of 
the most modern society, had no existence among the three 
great nations to whom we owe the principal germs of our civi- 
lisation. The highest minds among the Romans, the Greeks, 
and the Hebrews, were habitually possessed with a grave 
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wonder at the mighty strength of those spiritual bonds which 
held a nation together in close unity, and which gave its mys- 
terious authority to the national government. In Rome, per- 
haps, it will be said that this is easily accounted for. That it 
was primarily the virtue and vigour of the public will and con- 
science which gave Rome its extraordinary capacity for legisla- 
tion, government, and war, may be admitted. The virtues of 
the citizen and the soldier were more marked and indigenous 
in the Roman character than even these private virtues which 
the former tended to engender or confirm. And therefore it 
may be thought that the religious solemnity attached to all 
the concerns of the State, and amongst these to the duties of 
political and military government, was only the inevitable 
reflection of the strong side of the national character in the 
national religion. 

But no one will suppose that this was true of Greece. The 
genius of Athens did not manifest itself most characteristically 
in the direction either of political or military greatness. Yet 
her greatest statesmen as well as thinkers never failed to 
attach to all truly national and State concerns, and especially 
therefore to the duties of the executive administration, a ge- 
nuinely religious importance which less and less characterises 
the real tone of thought among the Christian nations of the 
nineteenth century. Plutarch tells us how deeply Pericles was 
politically indebted, how deeply he was conscious of his poli- 
tical debt, to Anaxagoras for teaching him that the universe 
owed its origin neither to chance nor to necessity, but to a 
pure and unmixed mind. From the teaching of Anaxagoras, 
he says, Pericles had learned not only elevation of sentiment, 
loftiness and purity of style, and dignity of manner, but to 
overcome all superstitious fears of the gods inspired by natural 
phenomena in those who had not studied their unvarying order ; 
so that when Pericles heard how the imprudent indifference of 
his master to worldly affairs had reduced him to absolute desti- 
tution, and that “the poor old man had covered up his head, 
and was going to starve himself, Pericles was extremely moved, 
ran immediately to him, expostulated, entreated, bewailing not 
so much the fate of his friend as his own, if his administration 
should lose so valuable a counsellor.” Is there in the states- 
men of the present day any similar eagerness for the aid of this 
kind of counsel in political policy? No doubt Lord Palmer- 
ston counts much on the material assistance rendered by Lord 
Shaftesbury and Exeter Hall to his administration; but we 
neither believe, nor wish to believe, that if, like Anaxagoras, 
they covered up their faces from him, and announced their 
intention of withdrawing entirely from the poiitical stage, he 
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would feel any blank in his moral resources for governing Eng- 
land well, or directing her foreign influence aright. Though 
almost the only religious party who feel it their duty, in a re- 
ligious capacity, to interfere much in the regulation of political 
affairs, their requests are almost uniformly stamped with a 
spirit that degrades instead of elevating the tone of political 
sentiment amongst statesmen. And when they ask for the 
withdrawal of the Maynooth Grant, for the infliction of the 
Bible by government authority on the Hindoos, or for the ex- 

ulsion of Roman Catholics from the State-Paper Office, no 
wonder that the most secular-minded politicians are thought by 
the majority of English laymen to be by far the most trust- 
worthy and the most just. 

If we turn to the Hebrew nation, the relation between their 
politics and their faith is still more striking. They were as far 
as possible from possessing any gift of political genius; some 
might say they were stamped with that inherent deficiency in 
political capacity which seems to mark almost all Oriental 
nations; yet to them God was, we may almost say, politically 
revealed. His government manifested itself to them chiefly in 
its constant conflicts with their political sins, and the discipline 
which corrected or counteracted their political deficiencies. With 
a passionate sensibility to the ties of family and clan which 
from first to last was always endangering, and often actually 
shattered, the frame-work of the national unity,--with something 
of the general incapacity of all Arab chiefs to rise above the 
vindictive impulses of the moment into the judicial calmness 
requisite for any true development of national life,—the best 
rulers of Israel were yet keenly sensible that the political 
breadth and tranquillity of purpose which they could not find 
in themselves, was yet accessible to them in communion with 
that invisible King, who should “reign in righteousness” and 
“rule in judgment,” who should be as “a hiding-place from the 
wind, a covert from the tempest, as rivers of water in a dry 
place, as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” Their 
political history was in their eyes the history of God’s revela- 
tion to them of His own will,—beginning with the selection of 
their first great ancestor, directing his wanderings, trying and 
confirming his faith, and moulding his posterity, by the ties of 
a common bondage and a common liberation, into a single and, 
if it might be, united nation. When the disunion takes place 
under Rehoboam, it is but the political expression and manifes- 
tation of the deeper disunion which Solomon’s idolatry, and 
the unrighteous tyranny which was bound up with that idolatry, 
had already sown in the hearts of a previous generation, bear- 
ing fruit slowly under his son. Every political event that is 
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disastrous to the nation is shown to be the natural fruit of 
some spiritual unfaithfulness in the people or their rulers—the 
natural fruit and the Divine remedy—at once the practical ex- 
position of God’s “controversy” with his people and of his 
purpose to cure them. Every statesman and prophet, from 
Moses to John the Baptist, made himself felt by the nation 
chiefly in counteracting the tendencies to political decomposi- 
tion or social corruption which threatened the national life. It 
is in the arena of politics that every moral and theological short- 
coming reaches maturity, and meets its final penalty ;—idola- 
trous tendencies issuing in corrupting alliances with Syria or 
Egypt, as well as in fresh disunion at home; and such alliances 
with powers steeped in moral iniquity, resulting in their turn in 
all the wretchedness of family conspiracies and civil war. Even 
with those later prophets who, like Ezekiel, insisted with most 
earnestness on the law of individual responsibility, who taught 
that though the children might suffer for the sins of the fathers, 
they were not in any sense accountable for them before God, 
and that by the righteousness of the fathers the children could 
not be justified,—even these never lose sight of the political 
bearing of their teaching; and if they bring home more clearly 
a sense of individual responsibility, it is less for the sake of in- 
dividuals than because the body of the nation—the “house of 
Israel”—is itself suffering from the fictitious corporate re- 
sponsibility thus assumed. 

Nor was this political aspect of the Jewish theology limited 
to the period of the national independence; it springs up again 
as fresh as ever with the first renovating influence of the Chris- 
tian faith. No sooner had the Hebrew Christian been persuaded 
that a new spiritual life had been kindled in him, than he yearned 
to have the political history of the past and the present inter- 
preted for him by the light of the new faith. The book which 
at once indicates, and supplies the answer to, this desire to find 
the relation in which heathen and Jewish history, past and pre- 
sent, stood to Christ, is the Apocalypse. In that strange and, 
at first sight, enigmatic vision, we have, in fact, presented to us, 
—as Mr. Maurice has recently shown in one of his finest volumes, 
—a continuous story of the political providence of God up to 
the beginning of the final struggle between the power of Rome 
and of the Church of Christ. To us, indeed, the true vision of 
the development of God’s providence which it contains seems to 
be tinged throughout with Hebrew forms of thought, which 
occasionally become Hebrew prejudice and exclusiveness,—and 
when in the-millennial chapter there is an attempt to solve the 
problem of the future, the prophetic inspiration seems to fade 
away. But taken as a whole it does shed a true light upon 
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God’s political method of education for the human race, and 
affords a very striking exemplification of the old prophetic power 
of seeing in the history of nations the unfolding purposes of a 
divine will. 

To the author of this book none of the early types of Oriental 
civilisation are profane, for all are links in the divine chain of 
God’s political purposes. He sees that the earlier forms of civi- 
lisation are mainly animal, and do not give any ascendency to 
the highest gifts of man. But he recognises a heavenly original 
even for these purely animal and intellectual instruments of the 
world’s culture: he finds a place in heaven for the lion form of 
Assyrian conquest; for the oxen shape of Egyptian industry ; 
for the intellectual influence of Greece that had the “ face of a 
man,” though still showing the body of an animal; and for that 
ambitious Roman civilisation which was like its own emblem 
“a flying eagle.” To all these successive instruments of God’s 
providence the prophet assigns a place in heaven, and by the 
voice of each he is taught to understand that even these half- 
animal ages of the world were necessary in their order, and had 
an ultimately beneficent influence over human history. The Ori- 
ental civilisations pass before him; they are followed by the 
intellectual and commercial ascendency of Greece; and these 
again are all swallowed up in that solvent tide of Roman con- 
quest, which he describes as like the career of a pale horse: “ and 
he that sat thereon was Death, and Hell followed with him.” 
When these “ four seals” of God’s political providence have been 
broken, the prophet sees the best fruit of the ages—men not as 
heathen civilisation formed them, but such as faith in God had 
made them,—crying out to God to judge the earth, to put an end 
to the grievous tyranny of an unspiritual kingdom, and to esta- 
blish his own in its place. Then the false deities of the heathen 
world begin to fall from heaven like shooting stars; but before 
the final battle with the Roman power can begin, the most mon- 
strous of all false altars must first be shivered to atoms—that of 
Jerusalem itself. There follows the sevenfold blast of divine 
judgment, before which Jerusalem falls, as Jericho fell of old 
before the trumpets of Joshua; and now, for the first time, can 
the angels of the new faith set free from the manacles of a cor- 
rupted Judaism, fight hand to hand with the brute force of the 
degraded Roman power, and rid the world of the dangerous 
fascinations of Roman luxury and sensuality. 

Now, after allowing for any Hebrew colouring that there may 
be in the magnificent and yet spiritual vision of God’s political 
providence on which we have thus meagrely touched, how start- 
ling is the contrast between the relation of God with political 
events, as it is here set forth, and that conceived by the modern 
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statesman! Is it not the modern creed,—Lord Palmerston’s, 
for instance,—that a man who gravely supposes that God does 
reveal his present purposes to man, either in political events or 
on any other side of human life, must have an unsound and hazy 
intellect, quite unfit to write modern history, nay, even unfit to 
see it with impartial eye? What is Lord Palmerston’s real 
test of a “fanatic”? Is it limited to admiration of Jesuits and a 
hatred of Puritans? Would he not include any one in that term 
who strongly believed that the hand of God could be clearly 
discerned sending forth the messengers who sway hither and 
thither the battle between Protestant and Catholic, between 
Italian and Austrian, between the Free States and the Slave 
States of America? If Sir Cornewall Lewis were to comment 
on the history of the period in which Jerusalem fell, and Rome 
surrendered to the Christian faith, should we not expect to find 
some expression of irritation at the luminous confusion of colours 
in the glass through which Hebrew and Christian historians 
contemplated such matters? Is not he the true ideal of an his- 
torian, in the eyes of most modern statesmen, who ignores any 
higher or more constant purpose in history than that of the 
shifting human actors who weave it? Is not any belief in, or 
pretended insight into, any political purpose of God’s regarded 
as a refracting medium which is certain to break the white light 
of historic truth ? 

We conceive this to be so, and yet it is strange in a country 
and age when, as we do not scruple to believe, there is as much, 
if not more, diffused faith in God, if not in Christ, than there 
has been at any period since the Christian era, excepting only, 
perhaps, the few exciting spring-tides of religious movement. 
And yet there is, as we have said, a far wider gulf between politics 
and faith at the present day than ever severed them in the great 
days of Greece and Rome, when such faith in the unseen as 
existed at all certainly associated itself closely with public life,— 
and an infinitely wider gulf than that almost imperceptible boun- 
dary-line, which alone divided them to the eye of Hebrew pro- 
phecy, at a time when such sense of public duty as existed at all 
was usually a direct offshoot of religious trust. Nor, assuredly, 
can the chasm between modern theology and modern politics be 
traced to any want of clear signs of God’s agency in the political 
events of the century. The natural theologian may perhaps 
complain that modern science has shaken public confidence in 
many of his favourite methods of demonstrating the existence of 
a great designer. But whatever has been lost on the side of 
science might have been gained on the side of politics, had any 
modern thinker applied the strong sense and close-fitting logic of 
Paley, with some tinge of deeper moral enthusiasm, to the task 
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of proving the existence of a divine purpose, shaping gradually 
to its own great ends the blind and short-sighted hopes, interests, 
and passions of all the chief human actors in the political events 
of the last century in Europe and America. Since the fall of 
Jerusalem, and the conflict of the Christian faith with imperial 
Rome, there has been no century—not even that of the Refor- 
mation—in which the divine arm, so often to human eyes com- 
pletely concealed beneath the stagnant life or wayward caprices 
of nations, has been more visibly outstretched than in this. 
Consider only the events in which France has played the 
leading part since the great Revolution. She has been made 
-the instrument of testing the true strength and soundness of 
almost every government in Europe, and she has been the 
executioner of almost all that was utterly rotten in modern civi- 
lisation. She has actually revived or created a national life all 
around her which she intended to trample out. She would fain 
have done once more for Europe what Rome did in the begin- 
ning of our era; but her work has had a very different result, 
just because the national life with which she came into conflict 
has proved of very different substance. Rome swept all before 
her, because the true national spirit was all but extinguished 
before she came, and where the mere carcass of national life was 
“there were the eagles gathered together.” When first the 
power of the French Revolution in Europe made itself visible in 
the Reign of Terror, and for long after it had passed into the first 
Empire, it might well have seemed that St. John’s vision of the 
career of the Roman power would apply not less aptly to this 
new and frightful engine of universal blight to Europe: “ And 
I looked and beheld a pale horse, and his name that sat thereon 
was Death, and Hell followed with him. And power was given 
unto them over the fourth part of the earth, to kill with the 
sword, and with hunger, and with death.” And yet this malig- 
nant power was to generate results the very opposite of those 
which Roman conquest produced,—to be the signal for the 
gradual resurrection of true national life all over Europe, and at 
the same time to render the various nations conscious of a close- 
ness of sympathy, a sensitiveness to common popular emotions, 
of which they were never conscious before. At her own expense, 
France has taught Europe two great and apparently contrasted 
lessons,—that one bond of sentiment unites them all, and yet 
that this very sympathy with each other compels them to 
assert and defend the distinctness of their characteristic 
organisations. At her own expense: for had she herself 
possessed any thing like the quick sympathy with the national 
traditions and feelings of other nations which others have 
evinced in regard to hers, she would not have taught them 
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the latter lesson at all, nor have been the first to teach them the 
former. Of all the nations of Europe, France probably is the 
most self-centred, answers the least readily to the chords of 
popular feeling struck in other lands, and is the most reckless of 
aggression on their rights. Three times during the last century, 
in her own renewed struggles for freedom, she has struck the 
key to which Germany, Italy, Hungary, and even Poland, have 
quickly responded; but she never follows the lead of others. 
This self-centredness it is, this exclusiveness of national feeling, 
which has rendered her the fitting instrument to teach the great 
lessons we have named. She originates, though she is not quick 
to catch from abroad, the contagion of a popular movement ; 
and the same sharply-defined and exclusive nationality has ren- 
dered her at once unscrupulous in invading other countries, and 
almost incapable of retaining a hold over them even when she 
has subdued them. She has thus been the most perfect of in- 
struments for awakening the national life in other lands. Ger- 
many dates the origin of its tardy and halting progress towards 
national unity from the French invasion under the first Em- 
pire; and Italy owes to the same event the birth of the national 
sentiment which is now bearing that glorious fruit over which 
almost every nation in Europe rejoices more heartily than France, 
though she herself unintentionally originated, and has since re- 
luctantly completed the work. The nation which is least alive 
to the impulses communicated from foreign lands, has convinced 
all Europe that one vital chain of popular sympathy unites the 
peoples; the nation which is most indifferent to the gratification 
of any national pride but its own, has reawakened, by endan- 
gering, the purest pride of national life in England, Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, and Italy. 

If we look for more detailed proofs of the use made by the 
power who overrules human history, of unconscious and un- 
willing instruments to effect its great ends,—consider only how 
all the elements most threatening and hostile to Italian inde- 
pendence and unity have been made to work together to aid 
Sardinia in securing it. Ifwe except the primary condition of 
all the new hopes for Italy,—the condition without which we may 
almost say with reverence that even the favour of God would have 
been powerless to aid her,—we mean the loyalty of the Sar- 
dinian monarchy to its own pledges to the national cause,—all 
other political influences without exception seemed either to 
frown discouragement or enmity upon Italy, or at best to smile 
with a sinister meaning, suggesting a disaster even behind suc- 
cess. Austria, Naples, the Pope, the Roman Church through- 
out Europe, were open foes; Russia, Prussia, and England 
looked on with suspicious displeasure, tendering unwelcome 
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advice; France offered a doubtful and conditional friendship 
that appeared to involve the subtlest form of danger to Italy. 
Yet, of all these open foes or doubtful friends, there was not 
one whose hostility could have been less deadly, or friend- 
ship more sincere and effective, without diminishing or destroy- 
ing, as it turns out, some one of the conditions of success. Aus- 
tria, as Mr. Gladstone has recently shown with his own peculiar 
eloquence, has perhaps done more than any other power to develop 
rapidly the national unity of Italy. For thirty years she had 
sedulously taught, by precept and action, with true missionary 
fervour, the doctrine that the states of Italy could only be 
governed successfully if they were governed homogeneously ; 
that every government of Italy must be made subsidiary to her 
rule in Lombardy and Venetia; that none could be effectually 
enslaved unless all its neighbours were virtually enslaved also, 
and ruled by the same wily counsels and the same iron hand. 
Italy quickly apprehended the lesson; but it operated only to 
teach her that no Italian state could be effectually free unless 
all its neighbours were to be combined with it under the same 
free counsels, and under the protection of the same Italian 
sword. Austria unintentionally engraved upon every state in 
Italy the doctrine that symmetry of political plan in Italy was 
the sine qua non of success. Such was her involuntary service 
to the great cause. Nor did Naples and the Pope contribute 
less. Hither might have crippled the force of the unitary move- 
ment, had they not blinded their eyes and hardened their hearts 
against it. A very little honest concession from the young 
Bourbon would have turned the tide hopelessly against Gari- 
baldi. A trifling concession, early in the day, from the Pope 
would have secured the absolute guarantee of France for his 
secular power. But the eyes of these rulers had “ waxed gross, 
and their ears were dull of hearing, that they should not see 
with their eyes and understand with their hearts ;” and they too 
played their part unconsciously, but surely, so as best to aid the 
cause they hated, and swell the chorus of national unity, by ob- 
stinately parading the shrill intensity of their own anti-Italian 
prepossessions. 

Again, the parts played by France, Prussia, and England, 
are perhaps yet more remarkable for an unintended and inyo- 
luntary forwarding of the same great cause,—for the blindness 
of the instrumentality that a higher power has used. France no 
doubt intended to give, on her own terms, to Sardinia far more 
splendid and effectual aid than she actually afforded. And had 
she done so, had not Austria proved all but her match in the 
field, had not Prussia threateningly mobilised her army and 
warned her from the Mincio,—Italy, instead of being now all 
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but independent through her own temperate efforts, would have 
won nothing, properly speaking, for herself, would be the hope- 
less debtor of France for what she had gained, and would not 
have been allowed to gain any thing like her present glorious 
position. She would have far less; she would hold it on far 
more irksome, if not paralysing, conditions, and would feel none 
of the self-respect which unassisted effort has given her. France 
has been the instrument of obtaining for Italy far more than she 
intended, because she has been able to give, on her own terms, 
far less than she intended. And as Prussia was one of the 
blind instruments of paralysing France, and thus involuntarily, 
nay against her will, aiding Italy,so England was another quite 
as blind, if less reluctant, benefactor. Suspicious of French in- 
teutions, and angrily taxing Sardinia with double-dealing, 
England armed not to aid Italy, but to defend herself. For 
herself hitherto, her warlike preparations have not been needed, 
but on the course of events in Italy they have had the most fa- 
vourable effect. ‘The strength so gained has given a national 
significance to her advice, and held back France from the pur- 
suit of a policy of intervention in which she would otherwise 
have been unrestrained. Without the foresight either to antici- 
pate the results of the Italian war, or to see the necessity of a 
united Italy, the attitude of English statesmen has yet materially 
contributed to the splendour of the result, and may perhaps 
have been even essential to that result; for had not England 
been strong and irritable, as well as strongly opposed to active 
intervention, France would certainly have interrupted the career 
of Garibaldi before crossing from Sicily to Calabria. Both 
when arming almost in panic, and when counselling Sardinia to 
forbid Garibaldi’s expedition, English statesmen showed that 
they saw not the true direction of the path in which they were 
so blindly groping their way; but not the less, nay, perhaps 
even the more effectually, did it lead them to aid in the great 
consummation. : 

We doubt whether, even from Paley’s Natural Theology, any 
clearer instance of an adaptation of blind unconscious causes to 
beneficent effect can be adduced to demonstrate a supernatural 
and conscious cause working through the channels of secondary 
causation. He gives hundreds of instances, indeed, of involun- 
tary instrumentality, but none of instrumentalities used to effect 
the very opposite purpose for which they are set in motion. 
The cuckoo’s egg is hatched by an involuntary act of charity, 
but not by a hostile bird intending to break what she clumsily 
contrives to hatch. Yet this is the case of the new Italian king- 
dom. Moreover, there is certainly in the whole range of natural 
theology no instance in which the same depth of moral judg- 
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ment, the same evidence of a spiritual and personal wisdom, 
could be shown. The great drama now enacting in America is, 
as we believe and hope, destined to issue in a similar vindication 
of the divine justice, and to embody the final sentence of God 
against the iniquity of human slavery ; though the agency by 
which it is being accomplished is one of immediate calamity, 
social decomposition, and political disunion, instead of national 
growth and political renovation. But the catastrophe is as yet 
too distant to enable any who were not otherwise convinced to 
draw from it special evidence of a supernatural government. 
Indeed, this kind of moral evidence of the political providence 
of God, is open to exactly the same class of objections as Paley’s 
argument in Natural Theology. To those who have already 
grasped the spiritual constitution of society, to whom the manifest 
agency of such an overruling providence would not seem to involve 
a Deus ea machind, but only to mark a critical era in the regular 
march of the divine government, such evidence will confirm an al- 
ready deep conviction. To others it seems nothing more than a cu- 
rious array of coincidences skilfully used to conceal a petitio prin- 
cipit. Nor do we dispute this view of the case. We have no wish 
at present to adduce fresh evidence for the spiritual constitution 
of human society ; but only to consider how it happens that even 
among those to whom the Christian faith is a reality, the world 
of politics is a “ profane” region of thought, almost unrelated 
to that faith. Instead of being more closely related to our spi- 
ritual world than was that of the Greeks and the Romans, it 
seems to be even less so. Our spiritual faith is indeed deeper, 
more real, more operative; but why is it, in proportion to this 
its deeper hold on us individually, far less closely related to our 
public and national life than was that of the great secular na- 
tions of the ancient world? Will it be said that whatever be the 
evidence in the case of special political events, the general social 
and political phenomena of modern times exhibit fewer and 
less convincing signs of their connection with the unseen world 
than those of Greece and Rome? Nothing could be more pal- 
pably untrue. All the phenomena of slavery, and of the various 
systems of socialism; all the political phenomena of the mo- 
dern revolutions, of the despotism out of which they have usu- 
ally been born, of the democracy in which they have usually 
resulted,—are constant witnesses in every thoughtful mind to a 
definite spiritual government of the universe, assigning to men 
large but limited spiritual powers over each other. Whence 
the iniquity of slavery, but from the assumption of a power 
delegated to man over moral beings which no man has been 
fitted either to wield or to endure, so that the facts of the spi- 
ritual constitution both of the master and the slave are always 
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setting at naught the theory of their relation, and thus twisting 
the nature of both into monstrous shapes? Socialism, again, is 
disastrous because it attempts to stretch the influence of general 
social affections beyond their actual authority over us, and to 
extend to the many the relations which we are only constituted 
to bear to the few. How do we explain the mad excesses 
against freedom and humanity to which the cry of “ Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,” gave rise in France in 1793, but by 
saying that it was the cry of men who had come to believe that 
all government, spiritual or otherwise, is a species of slavery; and 
who were learning by experience that the spirit of “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” thus interpreted, is apt to turn out 
identical with the spirit of Slavery, of Caste, and of Fratricide ? 
In short, the history of the last century, taken alone, is one long 
evidence of the spiritual organism of all human society and of 
the body politic. 

How is it, then, that in spite of all these facts,—in spite of 
the historical phenomena which bear witness to an overruling 
providence, and of the social and political phenomena which 
bear witness to a spiritual order and constitution of human affairs, 
—so few of the greater nations and statesmen of Europe should 
seem to be possessed with that religious feeling in relation to 
political events which filled the mind of even such a statesman as 
Pericles? When Plutarch tells us that Pericles always pre- 
pared himself for a speech in public by “addressing a prayer to 
the gods that not a word might escape him unsuitable to the 
occasion,” we might at first be unjust enough to attribute such 
a practice to a mixture of overweening anxiety for his own posi- 
tion and religious superstition, did not every thing else that we 
hear of the religious side of his character go to prove that the 
faith he had learned from Anaxagoras had tended to set him 
free from popular superstition. As it is, we must infer from 
this and many other traits of his life that his position in relation 
to the Athenian State brought home to him, with singular force 
for that age, the existence of personal spiritual powers whose 
will it was his business to study and to serve. Can we say the 
same of modern statesmen? Do they show in proportionate, or 
even in the same, degree the strength of purpose, the self- 
restraint, and the general composure of demeanour, which belong 
to men who know that in their general principles of government 
they can but at best codperate with, and at worst feebly thwart, 
the constant and patient purposes of a higher power? Of 
English statesmen, Lord John Russell at his best, more than 
any other perhaps,—more even than Mr. Gladstone, whose 
“ serious” manner is too like clerical mannerism,—does seem to 
rest in a simple and statesmanlike faith that there are great 
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political ends which God enables and requires this country at 
almost any cost to uphold;—as when, at the outbreak of the 
Russian war, he explicitly based his defence of it on the right- 
eousness of the cause, and appealed to God to defend the right. 
But the general political atmosphere of Europe is something 
more than secular in spirit. Men seem often to lose sight, 
even in dealing with the greatest questions, of the spiritual 
roots of national life and of government authority, and nowhere 
so much as in those States where ecclesiastics nominally claim 
ali power for the “spiritual” arm. There is a vulgarising 
tendency in modern politics which is in direct contrast with the 
spirit in which the greater minds among the ancients regarded 
every thing that affected the destiny of the commonwealth. 
Whether we look at the ecclesiastical, or at the despotic, or at 
the imperial-revolutionary governments of Europe, or at our 
own parliamentary worship of popular opinion, or at the boast- 
ful and corrupt spirit of the American executive, it is difficult 
to find any remains of the religious stateliness of the antique 
conception of public life and duty. Indeed, the very word 
“stately” is scarcely one which would have originated in our 
own day, when our highest conceptions of grand and sedate 
authority are scarcely derived from the State. 

No doubt the reason of this change is in some considerable 
measure this: that while faith in the supernatural world has 
grown far deeper and far more universal in modern times, it has 
been entirely dissevered, in theory at least, if not in practice, 
from local and national traditions. Rooted in moral responsi- 
bility, bound up, at least in Northern Europe, even too ex- 
clusively with an individual sense of sin and duty, brought home 
to the conscience by inward personal experience,—there has 
been no room for any such close identification of national tra- 
ditions with divine power as there was in Athens, Rome, or 
Palestine. The gods of Greece and Rome were held to be the 
guardians of the Greek and Roman genius and glory; their in- 
spiring power was coextensive with national characteristics, and 
they were believed to watch over the national destiny. A truer 
and deeper faith taught the Hebrew people to understand 
God’s teaching that ‘as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts;” their faith was in a God far above their wisest 
prophet’s wisdom, more glorious than their greatest king’s glory; 
yet their history and their traditions were, as we have seen, 
inseparably bound up in their faith, though their faith was 
not, as in Athens and Rome, limited by their traditions. The 
Hebrew history, to the mind of the prophet, did not limit and 
confine the character of God, but revealed it; and without that 
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history it would not have been revealed at all. But Chris- 
tianity has seemed more or less at a loss how to manage its 
relations with national politics. The Roman Church boasted 
itself universal, but, in fact, turned out to be quite intolerable 
to the maturer genius of the German nations. In throwing off 
its bondage, they were not careful to discover or define the 
relations in which their faith stood to their national life, and 
there has been ever since a formidable schism between the po- 
litical and religious development of the Protestant countries. 
Nor has the uneasiness been confined to Protestant countries. 
Those which, like France, kept the forms of Romanism, have 
been unable to keep their faith in it, and there, even far more 
than in England and Germay, has the restless spirit of an un- 
satisfied national genius vibrated between the feverish fanati- 
cism of an ecclesiastical polity, and the still more feverish fa- 
naticism of military propagandism or revolutionary convulsion. 
Modern events are beginning to prove to all thoughtful minds, 
that nations and governments are more and more in want of a 
better understanding with the springs of spiritual faith, and 
that churches are more and more in want of a better under- 
standing with the spirit of secular and political progress. The 
signs which indicate this in our own time are assuming fresh 
importance every year. 

For example, the genius of revolution has long been, we 
will not say more religious, but certainly far more closely allied 
to the religious temperament, than the genius of regular govern- 
ment. Since the time of the Puritan revolution, all the greater 
statesmen, both in England and abroad,—and in England cer- 
tainly all the greater historians—have been of what we may call 
the purely secular type, men marked by sagacity and common 
sense, often with a fine sense of honour, often keenly alive to 
popular sympathies, almost always humane-minded, but as a 
rule apparently blind to any relation between the supernatural 
and the human government of the world,—such men as Walpole, 
Pitt, Fox, Turgot, Necker, Canning, Pecl, Palmerston, Guizot, 
and Cavour, and such historians as Hume, Gibbon, and 
Macaulay ; while, on the other hand, almost all the great revolu- 
tionary leaders, Washington alone excepted, have been marked 
by that peculiar temperament which, in its higher forms, feeds 
on the supernatural, and in its lower tries to satiate its cravings 
for something deeper than life by giving a supernatural force 
and edge to natural passions,—as, for instance, the great leaders 
of the first French Revolution, or, to take the higher types of 
the same temper, such as Kossuth, Mazzini, and Garibaldi. We 
could not have a more illustrative instance of these different 
types of character than in two of the greatest names mentioned 
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above, Cavour and Garibaldi, the one a statesman, the other a 
revolutionary leader, both of the highest calibre, and noblest 
type of their respective orders of mind. 

Cavour, we often hear, is ambitious, firm, sagacious, even 
astute, with a cautious respect for precedent and prescriptive 
right as a worldly principle that does not at all interfere with 
his willingness to violate both, if he can discover the elements of 
success,—in short, a masterly but worldly politician and artful 
diplomatist. On the other hand, we are told that Garibaldi is 
a man of visionary simplicity and imaginative constitution, to 
whom nothing seems an impossibility that is noble and just, even 
though he does not understand, and is wholly unable to work, 
any of the ordinary human engines for realising his dreams; 
who neither has nor feigns any respect for external authority or 
prescription, and to whom, therefore, it costs scarcely any pain 
or any exertion of courage to overturn an established order of 
things, if it be based in injustice, though it be at the expense of 
temporary anarchy, and at the risk of eventual failure. And so 
men say that Cavour is deficient in what is called revolutionary 
verve, while in Garibaldi it exists in excess. Thus we speak ; 
but, in fact, this is only a circumlocution to avoid saying that 
Cavour works by human experience, and Garibaldi by religious 
faith; that Cavour looks exclusively to human means, and trusts 
as little as he may to the help of that God who makes “ the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty, and the 
things which are not to bring to naught things which are,” while 
Garibaldi would stake too much on the inner vision of his own 
mind, and refuse to open his eyes to the external lessons of the 
understanding and the senses, even where they were the right 
teachers. Cavour, in some sense or other, no doubt believes in 
a divine protection, but his temperament inclines to the faith- 
lessness that would sacrifice something of perfect integrity to 
secure an efficient human means to his great ends; Garibaldi, in 
some sense or other, admits that such means are essential, yet 
his temperament inclines him to that arrogant confidence which 
attributes to God a human impatience for the completion of 
every great work, so that when a safe and slow way, anda 
shorter one that only miracle can bring to a safe issue, branch 
off, he would prefer the latter. 

Such is a fair contrast between the noblest type of modern 
statesmen and the noblest type of modern revolutionists: the 
one seeing in the State nothing but human elements, which an 
equitable and sagacious mind can order with adequate success, 
without going down to any deeper considerations; the other 
seeing in national life and popular government one of the chief 
concerns of God, who cherishes through long years in the breast 
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of the exile and the prisoner the vision which is to effect more 
than the most sagacious statesman’s forethought—a dream of 
lorified humanity, which works more freedom by its very errors 
than the astutest knowledge of human degradation by its un- 
questionable truth. There is nothing more marked in modern 
history than the strength which the State loses, and which dis- 
organising forces gain, in consequence of the complete absence 
of any faith in a principle of supernatural unity from the states- 
man’s conception of the national life. We have selected the 
case of Italy as the most remarkable, because in the present 
exciting era we might have expected that there even the regular 
statesmen of the day would have exhibited some proud sense of 
a divine origin for the rising fortunes of the nation. Yet even 
there we find in the chief architect of those fortunes the same 
predominantly secular cast of mind which marks almost all the 
great line of English statesmen since the death of Cromwell. 
We may cite, as another sign of the same uneasy feeling 
between modern politics and modern faith, the wide popularity 
attained by the writings of Mr. Carlyle, which have found an 
echo in many minds to which the revolutionary enthusiasms of 
Kossuth or Mazzini have seemed refugee-dreams, Those writ- 
ings, we need scarcely say, are one continuous attempt to peel 
off the husk of unreal and worn-out forms from modern social 
and political life, to find the meaning that should still underlie 
monarchy and aristocracy, to explain the causes of the disrepute 
into which they have fallen, to expose the folly of the external 
democratic remedies,—to restore the faith in true government 
—that of the capable and the upright. Mr. Carlyle’s works 
may be said to be a continuous protest against the vulgarity and 
secularity of modern politics, entered by a strong and sincere 
intellect, singularly unsusceptible either of sympathy with popu- 
lar emotions, or of respect for external authority. He cares 
nothing for so-called popular liberties, still less for aristocratic 
privilege; but he is eager to see government conducted by the 
exercise of a real spiritual authority, and to realise the natural 
fruits of strong spiritual despotism. The nationality principle, 
like the principle of popular right, is to him a chimera; the 
only right is the right of the capable to govern,—of the in- 
capable to be governed ;—for so alone can be realised in this 
outward world the “ fact of the Universe,” or “in the antient 
dialect” as Mr. Carlyle calls it, “the will of God.” Were he quite 
certain of the existence of a divine personality, Mr. Carlyle would 
be inclined to reproach him for delegating any power at all 
to incompetent men. An absolute theocracy would be his 
beau idéal of a State. Accordingly, it is his aspiration to sweep 
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away the impostures of our parliamentary system, to get rid of 
the incapable rulers at any price, and to replace them by the 
capable, if he can. He rejoices in all those uprisings of a people 
against time-honoured incapacities which vindicate the “ eternal 
laws of fact,”’—and, in a word, with no respect for national 
traditions, for public opinion, for any of the watchwords which 
catch the popular ear, he has the very strongest belief in the 
spiritual and eternal foundations of government, and the 
deepest scorn for that dextrous manipulation of selfish motives 
which is too often represented as its equivalent. The popularity 
of Mr. Carlyle’s writings arises probably very largely from this 
profound conviction of his, that all true government should rest 
on a spiritual basis, and be distinguished by certain divine, if not 
supernatural attributes. More than any writer of modern days, 
he represents the craving to see embodied in the State some- 
thing intrinsically stately,—a principle of faith rather than of 
sight,—a right to command which men shall recognise instinc- 
tively as worthy of obedience,—some imperfect reflection, in 
short, of the control exercised by the “eternal fact of the Uni- 
verse,” or, ‘in the antient phrase,” by God. 

Now here we have two different currents of reaction against 
the commonplaceness, the utilitarianism, the vulgar tendencies 
in modern politics, from the most opposite points of view; 
that of the popular revolutionist who has a vision of God 
vindicating national independence and popular freedom, and 
“rights of man,” to the nations, by the weak arms of a few 
sear dreamers; and that of the intellectual moralist who 

as a vision of the divine government as something infinitely 
searching, true, and strong—a divine Word, “ whose name is 
faithful and true, whose eyes are as a flame of fire, and out of 
whose mouth goeth a sharp sword,”—able to sift all hollowness, 
punish all half-heartedness, and smite down all corruption, and 
who believes that human government should either be an earthly 
image of this, or should not exist at all. The revolutionary 
creed as to earthly States is in some sense the reproduction, 
under the modifying influence of Christian modes of thought, of 
the Greek and Roman view of States and Nations. It attaches 
the same kind of divine sanction to the genius, unity, and inde- 
pendent development of the nation, and claims the same kind of 
inherent right for the voice of popular government. Mr. Car- 
lyle’s is in some sense the reproduction, under the modifying in- 
fluences of scientific ideas, of the Jewish view of States and 
Governments. It lays the same exclusive stress on the spiritual 
qualifications of the governing power, on the degree in which it 
truly represents the searching Word of God; and passes with the 
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same neglect over all the rights of the governed, except the 
right to be governed well. 

Both these opposite phases of political discontent are sound 
only so far as they attest the foundation, the one of nations, the 
other of governments, in a world above that of geography and of 
parliamentary elections; and unsound in this, that the revolution- 
ary creed too soon merges the God of nations and peoples in the 
national or popular will—in other words, merges the superhuman 
in the human; while Mr. Carlyle’s creed avowedly merges the 
separate life of nations and peoples in what he calls the divine 
“order of the Universe,”—in other words, merges the human in 
the superhuman; and both errors, as all history shows, end in 
pretty much the same abuse. 

The germ of mischief in the former creed is, that while it 
reasserts truly the foundation of national independence and 
popular liberty in the will of God, and appeals to the truly 
supernatural character of the discipline and aid by which the 
weak exile is enabled to overcome all but impossibilities in realis- 
ing his dream, it so identifies this faith with a popular formula 
as gradually to transfer the patriot’s allegiance from the divine 
Will that sanctionsliberty, to the external condition of attaining it. 
Thus, instead of making his supernatural trust the safeguard and 
limit, as well as the strength of his liberty-formula, he makes a 
god of the cry itself; and thenceforth nothing can be more insa- 
tiable and superstitious than his worship of popular rights. He 
believes in them absolutely, however extravagant, however 
exercised, however abused. He satiates his soul on them, in 
the imagination that he is still leaning upon God. If there be 
any grievance, the divine remedy is “ more liberty, more power 
for the people.” The formula expands and becomes infinite in 
his eyes, even eternal, as he contemplates it—an idol to which 
all must be sacrificed. That very sense of the supernatural 
which was before a divine strength and spur, becomes now a fatal 
and almost diabolic scourge; for the insatiable hunger of the 
temperament that is formed to live in the supernatural world, 
when fed on a human formula, must lead to the worst extrava- 
gance of popular conceit and delusion, nay, often of popular 
cruelty. The revolutionary creed, while it professes to found 
national and popular liberties in the will of God, too soon puts 
them above it, frees them from all divine limits and restraints, 
while claiming for them a decisive sanction, and ends either with 
shelving the supernatural side of politics altogether, or, if unfor- 
tunately retaining it, with retaining it only as a degrading 
superstition, which gives a certain preternatural venom to poli- 
tical passions. So it happened that, amid the crash of all true 
government in the Paris revolutions, the hungry craving for 
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some deep and eternal principle of free, equal, and fraternal 
government got so strongly embodied in the insatiable rage of 
murderous passions. And so it happens now that, amid the crash 
of a falling government in the United States, we hear the voice 
of the North, still seeking to satiate its soul with its favourite 
idolatry, shrieking delusively out, “ Best government that the 
world has ever seen;” while the Southern Slavery Confedera- 
tion deliberately calls upon God to ratify the lawless will of a 
degraded people. 

The germ of mischief in Mr. Carlyle’s view of government, 
on the other hand, lies in so exaggerating the power and right 
of both divine and human government as to make it government 
no longer, but absolute compulsion. His habit of thinking of 
God as the “ eternal law and part of the Universe,” instead of as a 
spiritual Will, is no doubt deeply connected with this exaggera- 
tion of the privileges of government into a mere exercise of force. 
But into this we do not wish to enter. We only mean to point 
out that, by magnifying the power and the absolute right of the 
nobler, and wiser to rule the less noble and less wise, Mr. 
Carlyle has ignored all the divine limitations and conditions 
under which this power and right is to be exercised, and 
has so enthroned a government-idea of his own above the 
“eternal fact of the Universe” or will of God. The 
practical tendency of Mr. Carlyle’s writings is to justify 
every plunge by which an ambitious, able, and far-sighted man 
strives to break through the fetters imposed upon him by his 
fellow-men, and to rule them in spite of themselves ; he would 
often seem to authorise, without any limitation except that of 
good intention, and superior wisdom on the part of the usurping 
power, all sorts of annexations and coups-détat. Mr. Carlyle 
asks for nothing but proof of incapacity in the actual ruler, and 
capacity in some one else, in order to make good in his eyes a 
forcible substitution of the latter for the former; he would 
scorn to examine carefully the many other actual conditions of 
good human government, more especially those which secure a 
common basis of sympathy and mutual confidence between the 
Government and Governed. The popularity of his Past and 
Present, of his Latter-Day Pamphlets, of his French Revo- 
lution, and Frederick the Great, has resulted in the for- 
mation of a not very numerous but very influential school of 
politicians, who despise the nationalities, ridicule popular liber- 
ties, disbelieve, in short, in all the divine conditions annexed to 
the exercise of power, except the sincerity, intelligence, and 
firmness of the ruler. And very often this intense belief in the 
“ Divine right to govern and be governed” degenerates into the 
justification of enlightened tyranny and Napoleonic empires, in 
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which nothing of Mr. Carlyle’s spiritual philosophy is embodied 
except his admiration of a strong arm,—in which even his admi- 
ration for sincerity receives no satisfaction. 

We believe that both these opposite schools of fanatical 
political teaching derive all their fascination, and, so far as they 
are dangerous, their danger, from the superficial faithlessness 
with which ordinary politicians and statesmen regard the rela- 
tions of nations and governments to God. We say superficial 
faithlessness, because it is frequently found, when a great 
occasion calls for some public confession of faith, that neither 
nations nor governments are wholly forgetful that they have 
derived from Him the powers and rights which they must em- 
ploy in His service. But why, then, in the mean time, is almost 
all the language and so much of the practice of politicians con- 
ceived in so different a school of thought? What almost 
drives a political enthusiast such as Garibaldi into the arms of 
some popular formula, is the entire absence of any high estimate 
of national life and character in the language and thoughts of 
even the best existing statesmen. He is appealing to God to 
restore his nation to dignity and independence, and he hears all 
the statesmen around him, even though at the head of a free 
nation, speak as if they had no higher duty than to satisfy the 
popular desire of the moment, or to protect the external “ in- 
terests” of the country. When he sees Count Cavour bargain- 
ing for aid from France, and disavowing the offered bribe up to 
the latest possible moment; or an English government recom- 
mending a Reform Bill in which it has no faith, because it is the 
only mode of retaining its grasp on power; ora French govern- 
ment breaking faith with Switzerland, in order to gratify the 
nation’s ambition while grinding down liberty at home,—no 
wonder he thinks that the voice of the multitude is honester than 
any government, and often at least as trustworthy a representa- 
tive of the nation’s deepest character. If political enthusiasts 
like Garibaldi saw national governments representing a higher, 
less worldly, and more disinterested tone of thought,—in short, 
a higher, a truer national spirit,—than any mere multitude could 
express, they would not go into such abject captivity to univer- 
sal suffrage and similar formulas. But not seeing that govern- 
ments are truer, nay, seeing that they are not always so true, to 
the higher spirit of the nation as the people at large, they couple 
a kind of religion of democracy with their religion of national 
independence. And it is the same low level in the tone of 
national governments which leads Mr. Carlyle and his school to 
the exactly opposite conclusion. Seeing that governments are 
often subservient to the lowest popular impulses, they are dis- 
posed to charge the fault not on the government, but on the 
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people, and to abolish, instead of to increase, the power of the 
popular will. Both schools of enthusiasts are alike in reaction 
against the secular ignobility of modern politics ;—the one, feel- 
ing that the nations must have in them greater and truer 
elements than the governments, but confounding the nation with 
the populace ; the other, feeling that there should be something 
of more genuine spiritual authority than there actually is about 
national governmenis, but vainly hoping to secure it by abolish- 
ing their dependence on the people. 

Let us, then, attempt to point out in a few lines what has 
been the real light which the Christian faith and Christian his- 
tory has cast on the principles of national life, unity, and go- 
vernment; and when we speak of Christian faith and history, 
we wish distinctly to confess our belief that Christian faith 
truly understood includes a very large contribution from the 
results, not only of Greek and Roman, but of Teutonic life and 
thought. What the Hebrew revelation really completed was 
the unveiling of the life and character of God to Man, and of 
his spiritual power in Man. This revelation was to be the 
eternal centre and stay of all truce life, political, social, moral, 
to all the nations of the earth. But it was left for other nations, 
especially Greece and Rome in the first ages, and the German 
race in later centuries, to elaborate those human capacities for 
the gradual development of science, art, law, literature, and 
commerce, without which the splendour, variety, and intel- 
lectual wealth of the universe could never have been revealed 
at all, though they had proved fruitless of human good, and 
even of permanent human enjoyment without this spring of 
eternal life at the centre. The revelation of the Eternal cha- 
racter and relations to man which was completed in Christ, 
gave, we believe, the one absolute centre to all the various radiat- 
ing lines of human development,—but the centre only. It was 
not till this central power had permeated all the brilliant fruits 
of Greek art and thought, and of Roman skill in organisation, 
and of German meditative sentiment, that any approximate 
estimate could be formed of the general scope of the Christian 
faith. As light is not adequately known till we see it shining 
through a variety of different media, and bringing out in each its 
own colour, so the “light that lighteneth every man _ that 
cometh into the world” could not be adequately understood, 
even as men may understand it, until it had chastened art and 
deepened literature, and widened the spirit of law, and spiri- 
tualised science, and given to all that new elasticity which an 
eternal foundation alone can give. Of course much, very much, 
of this still remains to be done. In pulitics especially, except 
at rare intervals, this eternal centre has been hidden out of 
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sight, and sometimes utterly forgotten, But still we have seen 
and learnt enough to form some estimate of the relative place 
which the Hebrew and the Classical view of politics should 
assume in the matured Christian faith. 

As we have said, in the Hebrew nation the bond of national 
unity had but little conscious reference to the national genius 
or national characteristics; it was almost entirely based on the 
unique historical discipline and government by which the nation 
had been educated. It was the divine task or purpose assigned 
to a nation which constituted in the eyes of the Jews the foun- 
dation of its national unity, and they were not accustomed to 
reckon characteristic genius or endowments amongst their quali- 
fications for fulfilling that task or purpose. In the book of Re- 
velation this teaching as to the foundation of national life and 
unity is extended to the other nations of the ancient world. 
Each is seen to have had a definite place and function in the 
divine plan of education for the human race. But the Hebrew 
prophet clearly regarded national life, at least up to the spiritual 
phase of it, as a poor tool or instrument in the hands of God, 
without independent and intrinsic value of itsown. He hurried 
over all the long ages during which the unconscious development 
of national character and intellectual power, and of dim-sighted 
ignorant religion, was going on in the early world, as mere pre- 
liminary notes to the great revelation of God’s kingdom. ‘This 
was the end of the ages, the point on which all the lines of 
history converged. The Greeks and Romans, on the other 
hand, had of course no such conception of an eternal purpose 
connecting all the nations and all the ages in its many folds. 
But they had a clear belief in various forms of divine genius 
endowing them with, and developing, their most characteristic 
national gifts, directing their national destinies, and so limiting 
these gifts, as they conceived, by the law of race, that they 
would be endangered or perish with the loss of political inde- 
pendence. 

_ Such were the supernatural and the natural view of na- 
tional life and unity ;—the one resting exclusively on a divine 
Jaw imposed upon the nation, and a divine testimony committed 
to it; the other, mainly on similarity of organisation, common 
powers, common tastes and habits, and common tutelary deities. 
The one was a unity conferred by God’s overshadowing pur- 
pose, the other by the community of human talents. It is not 
difficult to see how these conditions of true national unity are 
blended in the life of modern nations. The divine and the human 
bonds of unity are now interwoven at a thousand points; the spi- 
ritual light has permeated the human talents so as to fuse them 
into distinct national characters, only adapted, it may be, to some 
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few forms of human activity, but capable of embodying in all of 
them an eternal purpose. Thus a true bond of unity in a na- 
tion, as in a family, simply depends on this,—whether the com- 
mon atmosphere of thought, feeling, and energy tends to foster, 
ripen, and deepen, or to hinder and shackle the growth of the 
highest nature in its members. If it aids this,—if the nation 
lives in a truer and clearer relation to God, and has a clearer 
grasp of his purposes than the individuals who compose it could 
have in any other human relations,—then the national bond is 
really divine, and its members may well feel with the classical 
nations, that the charm will be broken so soon as they lose their 
independence. But if this be not the case,—if the stimulus of 
similar characteristics and habits prevents or impedes the free 
growth of the diviner nature in the separate elements of a nation, 
—then national decay and dissolution is already begun ; and with 
the spiritual the secular progress of the nation is arrested. And 
in this case no identity of race can suffice to create or maintain 
any true national unity. The supernatural knot is loosened so 
soon as the social or political influences put forth begin to inter- 
pose a mist between God and the individual soul, instead of 
constituting or vivifying its highest level of life. And this loosen- 
ing of the supernatural knot is not distinguishable from that of 
the natural, since the supernatural is but a new life poured 
through the natural, and not an external addition to it. 

But if this be the true interpretation of the sacredness 
attached both in ancient and modern times to national unity and 
independence,—namely, that (as the Poles have recently as- 
serted) it lends a new spring and elasticity to Church and State, 
to art, science, and literature,—we must see that it is not a 
nationality but a nation which is sacred. And a nation may 
both begin to be and cease to be. The time may be when sepa- 
rate tribes, previously too loosely organised, and too poor in 
moral qualities for any progress or spiritual unity of life, are 
welded together for the first time into a community capable of 
indefinite growth and spiritual organisation. The time may be, 
again, when, either from moral or other causes unknown to us, 
this power of mutual aid: has passed away, when the nation has 
lost its mutual cohesion, its divine unity and life, and must be 
dissolved. The value of national unity and independence is 
only secondarily a question of race, primarily one between the 
national heart and God, which will be answered at once and 
by acclamation both by instinct and conscience, if there be any 
promise of life for it, or if it be not already in its decay. 

Again, what is the light cast by the Christian faith on the 
relations of national government to the life of the nation? Hebrew 
political prophecy recognised but one original source of true 
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government, the Word of God. So far as the king or judge 
spoke that, he was a true ruler and to be obeyed; so far as he 
did not, he was a false ruler and unworthy of obedience: This, 
as we have said, is the older and nobler form of Mr. Carlyle’s 
intellectualised “right of the nobler.” But it was any thing 
but the classical view of national government. The nation being 
regarded as united by characteristics of organisation which per- 
meated the whole body, national government early came to 
mean government wielded by the nation, as well as over the 
nation. The nation was to bestow, as well as obey, the authority 
of its government. Otherwise, the natural course of its des- 
tinies might have been disturbed and misdirected by some 
foreign power not in harmony with the genius of the race. 
How are these opposite conceptions of government to be re- 
conciled? Thus: if the central power of the divine light is 
to be conceived as penetrating and transmuting, more or less 
effectually, all the common powers and characteristics which 
connect a nation, then the Word of God to that nation must 
be distributed, just as His gifts are distributed, over its sur- 
face ; and it will be certain that no government can rule it so 
wisely and effectually as one that is kept in close connection 
with the national mind and heart. Intimate knowledge of, 
sympathy with, and constant access to the heart of the people 
governed, are more truly divine conditions of government than 
even superior wisdom without these qualifications. For divine 
government is a moulding influence, not compulsion, and must 
appeal to the mind with the natural authority of all its own 
highest experience, or it will never produce its best fruits. The 
“right of the nobler” to govern is indisputable where it is 
recognised ; but if it be not intimately and heartily recognised, 
then it is not to those who thus fail to recognise it the right of 
the nobler at all; they do not acquiesce in it as having a claim 
over their consciences, but for other reasons. The actual go- 
vernment of God in man is but a touch, a sway, an impulse 
given at the very centre of our purposes and wishes; and so a 
national government that is not in constant and close intimacy 
with the nation’s wishes, character, and habits, cannot wield over 
it the noblest influence. And it must often, like God’s govern- 
ment itself, permit national sins and evils to ripen which it feels 
keenly, unless it can gain the true codperation of the national 
will in exterminating them. 

But it does not follow that a true national government ought 
to follow tardily in the wake of popular opinion, but that it 
ought to guide and control it. For the government should be 
the highest existing form of the national conscience and in- 
tellect, should be able to feel to the full the spiritual power 
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derived from the unity and freedom of the nation, and to direct 
the line of its further progress. If it cannot guide the nation 
right, it should at least refuse to guide it wrong: it should throw 
the responsibility on others. A deep belief on the part of the na- 
tional government that every one of its acts is clothed with the 
authority of the nation, and will go to determine the question 
of national decay or national progress, should certainly give 
something of that distinctness of purpose to its government 
which the greater ancient statesmen had in higher degree than 
the modern. Yet Pericles, when he prayed that no unsuitable 
word might drop from his mouth in the assembly of the people, 
mainly felt the heavy responsibility of shaping the outward 
destiny of Athens; he could not have felt, at least in the degree 
in which one of our English statesmen might feel it, the re- 
sponsibility of more or less forming the inner temper of the 
national character,—of giving it nobleness, sincerity, and fixity 
of purpose on the one hand; or, on the other, of multiplying the 
number of vacillating fancies and feverish excitements, or selfish 
impulses, which infest it. 

We have now finished what has proved, we fear, a somewhat 
tedious discussion; yet it is scarcely possible to express how 
strongly we feel that not only the greatness of the English 
nation, but the future course of English theology and faith, de- 
pend on the relation between that faith and our national life 
and government. In other countries the fresh impulses of a new 
grasp of truth have often preceded a practical regeneration in the 
life of the people. In England this has been seldom the case. 
Truth does not gain a living hold on the life of our nation till 
its power is wanted in aid of some practical reform. The Refor- 
mation here was an administrative reform rather than a result of 
changed national conviction; when it had been completed, the 
new faith gathered force in aid of it, and arrested the return of 
the tide. Again, the religious movement which marked the Pu- 
ritan Revolution grew as it were in the wake of the political 
conflict, being in great measure called into popular life by the 
need of a spiritual weapon equal to so rare an emergency. And 
so it may be again. We may find that the vulgar morality of a 
slipshod parliamentary government is becoming intolerable; that 
if the country is not to lose her place among the nations, some 
higher standard of political life must be raised and battled for. 
And then it will be suddenly found that our theology has been 
as dim and formal as our political morality, and that the two are 
vitally connected. In waiting for such a time, we are sometimes 
tempted to lament the decline since the period of Cromwell’s pro- 
tectorship ;—to speak as if the political faith of the nation were 
incapable of ever reaching the same level of strength and sin- 
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cerity again. But Cromwell’s age was one of almost abject re- 
liance on the words and letter of Scripture; and the religion of 
the time was therefore necessarily narrow and Judaising, and 
unjust to the various culture handed down to us from the clas- 
sical nations, and the habits of Saxon ancestors. It would be 
idle to expect that this phase of national faith could pass away, 
and be replaced by one resting on the broader foundations of the 
whole divine education of the ages which had gone before, with- 
out a long intervening period of vacillating opinion, external 
creeds, and dogmatic indifference, telling as much on the political 
as on the theological atmosphere. Still the springs of political 
faith remain. Dr. Newman used to preach that the English 
race, with all its great qualities, has no-vivid sense of the super- 
natural. ‘This may be in some sense true; but by the deep 
English love for that Order, political and social, the roots of 
which travel far and wide into the spiritual world, we have often 
already in our history been brought back to feel and know, as 
well as unconsciously obey, the Eternal Will in which the unity 
of the nation is centred; and by the same craving we may be 
brought to realise it as vividly, and less fanatically, again. 





Art. X.—PLATO: HIS PHYSICS AND METAPHYSICS. 


Plates Doctrine respecting the Rotation of the Earth, and Aristotle’s 
Comment upon the Doctrine. By George Grote, Esq. London, 
1860. 


The Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. By William Whewell, 
D.D. London, 1859-60. 

Platon’s Stimmtliche Werke: iibersetzt von Hieronymus Miiller, mit 
Kinleitungen begleitet von Karl Steinhart. 7 Biinde. Leipzig, 
1850-59. 


Ir is curious that, in spite of the peculiar definiteness attach- 
ing to physical conceptions, there are as many undetermined 
questions respecting the kosmical mechanics of the ancients as 
respecting their ethics and metaphysics. There is no greater 
literary paradox than this, that writers trained in the Greek 
geometry, and thinking in the pure and simple lines of Greek 
imagination, should have transmitted to our hand treatises on 
the system of the universe, in which the relations of its pri- 
mary bodies are gathered into no clear picture. ‘To the well- 
known question of the Oxford Examiner, “ Does the earth move 
round the sun, or the sun round the earth?” a discreet desire 
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to be on the safe side accounts for the answer, “ Why, sir, 
sometimes the one, and sometimes the other.” But that Plato, 
on being asked, “ Whether day and night arise from the earth’s 
spinning under the heaven, or the heaven spinning over the 
earth?” should reply to Mr. Grote, “Why, sir, from both,” is 
less easy to explain; indeed, is so surprising, that we wonder 
whether the examinee has been heard aright, and regret more 
than ever that he cannot be recalled to answer again. How 
glad he would have been to tell us his thought, and how saga- 
ciously he foresaw the sort of odd opinions that would be 
fathered on his words, we know from his humorous lament 
over the imperfection of literary expression as compared with 
the living voice. “There is this disadvantage, Phedrus, in 
Writing, which brings it into exact analogy with Painting. 
The Artist’s productions stand before you as if they were alive ; 
but if you ask them any thing, they keep a solemn silence. 
Just so with an author’s language: you would fancy it actu- 
ally charged with the thoughts it speaks; but if you ask it 
about something which you want to have explained, it only 
looks at you with the same invariable sign. And, when once 
reduced to the litera scripta, every discourse is tossed about 
every where, in the hands alike of the competent and of those 
who have no business with it, and cannot tell who ought to 
read it and who not. And, when disparaged and wrongfully 
reproached, it always needs its father to help it; for it has no 
power to defend and help itself.”* Against the wrongs of pre- 
judice and incompetency, Plato, in the hands of Boeckh, the 
first of living philologists, and of Grote, the first of living his- 
torians, is secure enough ; but when such critics are totally at 
variance with each other about his doctrine of the earth, it 
plainly “ needs its father to help it.” 

Yet, apart from the disposition to claim too much, or allow 
too little, to the Platonic astronomy, we doubt whether the 
loca probantia, when cleared of the critical tangle which has 
grown around them, involve any irresolvable obscurity or con- 
tradiction. The most important of them runs thus: “ The 
earth, our nurse, folded round the axis which runs through 
the universe, He formed to be guardian and maker of night 
and day, first and eldest of the gods that came into the phe- 
nomenal world within the heaven.”+ For the phrase “folded 
round the axis,” substitute, with Gruppe, the translation, “ re- 
volving round the axis,” and you make Plato teach the modern 


* Pheedr, 275 p. 
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doctrine of the earth’s rotation. Let the word stand as a de- 
scription, not of motion, but of mere position, round the ima- 
ginary line from celestial pole to pole, and, with Boeckh, you 
obtain the picture of a stationary earth at the centre of a daily 
revolving heavenly sphere. Modify this conception on a single 
point; crystallise the geometrical axis of the universe into a 
solid cylinder, carrying the earth’s matter as an excrescence 
integral with itself; and Mr. Grote’s doctrine emerges, that, 
according to Plato, the same diurnal revolution from east to 
west affected earth and sky, yet caused the alternation of day 
and night. That this partnership of rotation would annul all 
relative motion and sacrifice the phenomenon which it is ad- 
duced to explain, is obvious enough to our modern physics ; 
but would not, in Mr. Grote’s opinion, occur to even the most 
accomplished philosophers of ancient Greece. 

The Natural Science of the ancients, especially in its dy- 
namical conceptions, must assuredly not be tried by our stand- 
ards. But their Plane Astronomy was not so foolish that we 
may charge them with puerilities without limit: and Plato’s 
evident familiarity with the phenomena of relative motion, 
and repeated use of them in explanation of celestial appear- 
ances, constitute a presumption against Mr. Grote’s hypothesis, 
which only the clearest positive evidence can avail to remove. 
What, then, is the evidence adduced? It resolves itself, so far 
as Plato’s own writings are concerned, into these two posi- 
tions: (1.) It appears, from a kosmical description in the Re- 
public (x. p. 616, 617), that the axis of the universe was con- 
ceived as a solid shaft, whose movement carried the spheres ; 
(2.) As the earth’s matter was supposed to be packed round 
this shaft, it could not escape having the same motion attri- 
buted to it. Each of these positions is maintained with ample 
skill and learning; yet on neither can we rest as thoroughly 
established. 

The sketch of the Kosmos, at the end of the Republic, forms 
part of a highly-wrought myth, descriptive of the retributions 
reserved for souls beyond the limits of this life. A human 
witness having been permitted to cross the boundary of death 
and return to the world without drinking the waters of for- 
getfulness, relates what he observed in his journey through 
the unearthly scenes ; and, among other things, he reports the 
look of the milky-way, and of the several planetary and stellar 
spheres,* seen from an extrazodiacal position. For our present 
purpose, the most essential sentences are these : 


“ Now when they had spent each seven days in that meadow, they 


* Spoken of, however, not as “spheres,” but as of drum-like form, or as spools, 
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were obliged on the eighth to break up, and move on ; and after four 
days more, they reached a spot where they saw spread out from above 
across the whole heaven and earth, a line of light like a column, or 
most of all resembling a rainbow, only brighter and purer. This itself 
they reached with the advance of another day’s journey : and there, in 
the middle of the light, they saw the ends of the stretched bands of 
heaven appearing out of it : for this light is the band of heaven, holding 
together its whole circumference, like the undergirth of ships. And 
out of these ends in elongated line proceeded the Spindle of Necessity, 
by means of which all the revolving bodies perform their circuits ; the 
shaft and winch being of adamant, but the spool a compound of this 
and other materials. Now the nature of the spool is as follows: in 
shape it is like what we employ ; but, according to his account, we are 
to think of it as if in the hollow of one large spool, scooped out all 
through in the interior, were adjusted another smaller one of the same 
kind, like barrels that fit one within another: and then, further within, 
a third and a fourth, with afterwards four more: for there are eight 
spools in all, lying one within another, presenting circular edges as 
seen from above, but a surface quite continuous, as of a single spool 
around the spindle which goes right through the centre of the eighth. 
....In the turning of the spindle the same revolving motion is given 
to the whole. But while the whole is carried round, the seven interior 
circles glide with slow rotation in the opposite direction : and of these 
the quickest in its motion is the eighth; next come, all having the same 
velocity, the seventh, sixth, and fifth ; after that, as it seemed to them, 
the cycle of the fourth; then the third; and, last of all, the second. The 
spindle turns in the lap of Necessity. And, carried round with the 
circles, one resting on the upper surface of each, and uttering one single 
note were Sirens, whose eight voices together compose a harmony. 
Moreover, at equal intervals around sat, each upon a throne, in white 
robes and with chaplets on their heads, Necessity’s three daughters, 
the Fates, Lachesis and Klotho and Atropos: to the Sirens’ harmony 
they sung— Lachesis, the Past—Klotho, the Present—Atropos, the 
Future. And from time to time Klotho, with the touch of her right 
hand, turned the spindle’s outermost circle, and Atropos with the left, 
moved in like manner those within; while Lachesis with either hand, 
touched both in turn.” (De Rep. x. p. 616 8, p. 617 ©.) 


This passage undoubtedly sustains Mr. Grote’s assertion that 
the rotation of the stellar sphere is made dependent on the turn- 
ing of an adamantine axis to which it is attached. And his in- 
ference, that all other bodies stuck upon the spindle, including 


The zodiacal space, within which all the orbits of the then known planets are 
found, would present, when seen edgewise from a remote station outside, the ap- 
pearance of a cylinder’s side. Seen from a station vertically above, the same 
space would look like a cylinder’s top: or, supposing each planet to mark its 
path by a track of light, like a system of cylinder-tops, one within another. The 
different “ breadth” of apparent edge, assigned in the text to the spools, depends 
on the inclination of the orbits, and of the equator to the ecliptic. 
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the earth’s mass at the mid-point, must share the same motion, 
seems natural enough. Yet it is invalidated by the very terms 
of the description just quoted: according to which even the 
outermost sphere owes its movement, not simply to the spindle, 
but in part to the touch of Klotho’s hand; and all the planetary 
cylinders, though on the same axis, are actually driven by the 
finger of Atropos in the reverse direction, with five different 
rates of speed. The bodies on the axis are not therefore made 
so fast to it as to preclude their slipping back upon it in all re- 
quired degrees ; and no argument can be founded upon the 
idea of material cohesion between them and their adaman- 
tine bearer. Our citation, it will be observed, does not men- 
tion the earth at all; and to fix it at the mid-point of this 
spindle, Mr. Grote has to import it from the Timezus, where no 
spindle is named. Supposing this fusion of two accounts to be 
legitimate, is there any thing in the earth’s attachment to the 
axis, as described in the Timeus, which makes its case differ- 
ent from that of the sliding planets in the Republic? Does the 
word eiAXoméevnv,— folded,” “ wrapped,” “ packed,” round the 
axis,—imply solid compression and integration, or only circu- 
lar arrangement, of material? The latter we believe to be 
the essential idea, with perhaps the additional conception of 
“ gathering” or “ huddling” together about a given point, as a 
routed host would gather about a place of refuge. When we 
have made the most of this “close packing,” we get only a con- 
densation of the particles cnter se, so as to form a solid mass, 
without any implied incorporation of them with the line of 
direction around which they collect.* The text, we conceive, 
thus leaves the garth as free as the planetary verticils, upon 
the spindle that carries them all. 

But this “spindle” (a@tpaxros) of adamant,—are we really 
to accept it, with Mr. Grote, as part of the Platonic physics ? 
On the evidence of this myth (and we know of no other) are we 
to attribute to a mathematician and idealist like Plato the 
belief in a solid axillary cylinder running through the universe? 
If so, we can hardly stop here. The spindle cannot well dis- 
pense with the winch; or work, without Necessity, using her 
hands and “knees,” and helped by her three daughters; or 
serve any purpose, without the planetary drums that keep 


* Mr. Grote’s case depends, in fact, not so much on the exact meaning of the 
single word eiAAonévny, as on the proper interpretation of efAAouévny wept t. He 
does not claim for the verb the meaning “ rotatory movement,” but deduces the 
rotation as a secondary inference from the tight-fastening or packing of the earth 
on to a solid revolving cylinder. We may fully accept his definition of the word; 
yet may not feel convinced that to pack material together round about a shaft is 
the same thing as to fasten it tight on to the shaft. The packing-stuff of a piston- 
rod is eiAAouévn mept the rod; yet the rod will slide through it. 
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Atropos so busy. Are all these to be seriously set down as 
elements in Plato’s Natural Philosophy? If not, why pick out 
the spindle as the only thing which is not to be figuratively 
taken? The whole composition is evidently a symbolical ma- 
chinery for reducing the grand relations of the universe within 
the compass of the imagination, and setting them in a pictorial 
framework which might serve as a quasi-Kosmos, without falsi- 
fying the ratios of reality. Accordingly, the kosmical axis 
ceases to be a “spindle” (adtpaxros) as soon as we quit this myth 
of the Republic; and it is not around it, but around a geome- 
trical line of revolution (aroAos)* that, in the Timzus, the earth 
is said to be disposed. In the passage which speaks of “ close- 
packing,” there is no solid axis: and where the solid axis meets 
us, there is no “packing” round it. 

Those who distrust every process of indirect inference, like 
the foregoing, may be asked to ponder the following sentences, 
in which Plato discusses the cause of the earth’s stability : 


‘“‘This then is the conclusion at which I have arrived. If the earth 
is a round body in the mid heaven, it needs neither the air nor other 
such external support (dydyknc) to prevent its falling, but is ade- 
quately secured by the simple equiformity of the heaven all round, and 
the equilibration of the earth itself. For an equilibrated body set in 
the centre of something equiform will have no tendency in one direction 
more than in another, but from the balance of its relations will remain 
at rest.”+ 


Here surely the earth appears as freely suspended, and all 
support or connection which might impair its isolation is dis- 
tinctly disclaimed. The reasoning of the passage is almost in 
the spirit of the modern physics; and how to the man who 
wrote it Mr. Grote can attribute the belief, that the earth was 
stuck fast as a knob upon a solid kosmical cylinder, is to us 
incomprehensible ; nor is it less so that he should dismiss this 
passage from consideration with the remark (applicable only to 
the sequel) that “it is the figure and properties of the earth in 
reference to mankind who inhabit it, that Plato sketches in the 
Phedon ; he takes little notice of its kosmical relations, and 
gives no general theory about the kosmos’” (p. 23). “ Notice” 
enough is taken “of its kosmical relations” to exclude the hy- 
pothesis of a solid aais ; though not, as Boeckh justly observes,{ 


* We do not of course overlook the fact that this word, too, had originally a 
physical meaning. But it had become an established scientific word in Plato’s 
time; and its original sense itself does not help us to Mr. Grote’s cylinder: for it 
meant, not a shaft, but a hinge. 

+ Pheedon, pp. 108 BE, 109 a. 

} De Platonico systemate ccelest. glob. p. ix.; and Untersuchungen ib. d. 
kosmische System des Platon, pp. 8 seqq. 
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to decide the question of rotation. Is it possible that, in order 
to interpret the Timzus by the Republic, the Phedon, as an 
earlier production, is put out of court altogether ? 

But how, we are asked, could Plato call a mere suspended 
and stationary earth “Guardian and Maker of night and day”? 
Is not something more denoted by these words than the passive 
function of obstructing light? Can a body deserve the name 
of Artificer (Snusovypos) by simply sitting still? Let it be 
granted that the sord is more vivacious (as Plato’s are apt to 
be) than we might expect, and that, to satisfy it, we must find 
something active forthe earth todo. What is ittobe? Plato 
himself tells us, the producing of night and day ;—effects which 
would indeed ensue, if, with Gruppe, we could stop our philoso- 
pher’s gliding heavens and spin his motionless earth ; but which 
would be prevented, not produced, by the rotation of an axis 
carrying both. This, however, Mr. Grote thinks, is just what 
Plato failed to perceive. Unconscious of the contradiction, he 
ascribed to the earth the active function of forcibly grasping 
the kosmical shaft, and serving as a kind of ganglion to the 
kosmic soul, whence it could keep the main-stay steady and 
give diurnal motion to the universal sphere.* If on other 
grounds we have seen reason to dismiss the shaft and the 
grasping, we shall hardly recall them in order to furnish an 


* Mr. Grote says, “ The function which Plato ascribes to the earth in the 
passage of the Timeeus before us is very analogous to that which in the Republic 
he ascribes to Necessity—the active guardianship of the axis of the Kosmos and 
the maintenance of its regular rotation. With a view to the exercise of this 
function, the earth is planted in the centre of the axis, the very root of the 
kosmic soul.” And just before, “ Plato in the Repablic illustrates the kosmical 
axis by comparison with a spindle turned by Necessity.” We hesitate, from ap- 
preciation of Mr. Grote’s habitual exactitude and thoroughness, to call this state- 
ment in question. But we find no such active function as this—of turning the 
spindle—attributed to Necessity, or indeed any personal appearance and agency 
of that mythical figure at all. All the turning processes are assigned to the 
three Fates ; not only the wheeling of the circles by touch of hand; but the direct 
use of the winch, as where it is said that the conductor of souls “ led them first to 
Klotho to have the chosen lot made fast under her hand as she turned the spindle; 
and having attached it to this, he led the way to Atropos, that her spinning might 
make the thread of destiny unchangeable. Thence, without once turning round, 
he went under the throne of Necessity; and when he had passed through it, and 
the others had passed too, they all proceeded through parching and dread- 
ful heat to the plain of Lethe,” &c. (620 ©). All through the myth “ Necessity” 
is kept in the background and remains invisible, appearing only at second-hand 
by her “ throne,” and “ lap,” and “daughters.” This peculiarity we cannot regard 
as unmeaning. It is consistent with Plato’s whole conception of *Avdyxn, as the 
passive limit of possibility; which can do nothing, create nothing, but only permit, 
within severe bounds, the phenomenal manifestation of ideas. ‘The placing of the 
spindle in “ the lap of Necessity” expresses passive dependence; the transit of 
souls “ under the throne of Necessity” denotes passive immutability: and any 
interpretation of the myth which sets Necessity to work appears to us to alter the 
spirit of the original. If this be true, then, in proportion as Mr. Grote’s compa- 
rison may be just between Necessity and the Earth, must we deny to the latter 
the active function claimed for it. 
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occasion of causality to the terrestrial Artificer of night and 
day. A freely-suspended earth will serve as well for a central 
station of the kosmic soul, for a base of the diurnal nisus that 
rolls the heavens ; with the advantage, if it be at rest, of not 
annulling the phenomena in the very act of creating them. 
Mr. Grote apparently assumes that, because the kosmic soul 
wheels the heavens and always shares the movements it im- 
parts, therefore the earth, which is its central root, must like- 
wise turn with it from east to west. The inference, however, 
would mislead us. For the kosmic soul is simultaneously the 
source of opposite revolutions, of the outermost stellar sphere 
“of the Same” in the one direction, and of the planetary circles 
“of the Diverse” in the other; is present with both ; shares in 
both movements ; and therefore, in a neutral case where no 
motion is specified, can give a casting-vote for neither. If the 
laws of its divine nature permit it to accompany at the same 
moment the direct course of Pleiades and the retrogradation 
of Venus, they cannot preclude it from the intermediate state 
of rest which may be due at some other station. And, after 
all, the attempt to extort some active meaning from the words 
‘Guardian and Maker of Night and Day,” is uncalled for. As 
Boeckh finely says,—“ to be the Sentinel of the diurnal phe- 
nomena, there is no need to stir, but only to stay; let the 
earth desert her post, and they are lost.” And since, inter- 
posing her opaque substance, she veils the solar radiance and 
brings on the night, she exercises, in the strictest Platonic 
sense, a Demiurgic function; for she so deals with negative 
mnaterials as to realise an ideal end, and induces mere blind 
necessity to yield a beauty and express a thought. 

And now a word on the point of chief interest for modern 
science. Were the sensible effects of combined motions, con- 
current or opposite, unknown to the Greek philosophers of 
Plato’s time? and can he really have committed the mistake 
which Mr. Grote attributes to him? We cannot reconcile such 
puerile ignorance with the attested facts and extant literature 
of that age. Herakleides of Pontus, who assigned the diurnal 
phenomena to their true cause,—the earth’s rotation under a 
stationary sky,—was not only a disciple of Plato, but his deputy 
in the Academy during his absence in Sicily. In the very 
circle, therefore, for which the Timeus was written, and per- 
haps before it was composed, the results of relative motion and 
rest were familiarly known. Nor is that treatise itself desti- 
tute of conclusive evidence to the same effect. In treating of 
the motion of the planets, it explains their apparent alterna- 
tions of advance and retrogradation—their seemingly looped or 
spiral paths—by reference to the superior velocity of the inner 
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planets. The &d£ is affirmed to be the effect of two combined 
motions of different speed and in opposite directions.* How is 
it possible to conceive that the same mind which thus traced 
the consequences of compounding different rates, and of cross- 
ing or blending the paths of movement, should fail to discover 
that two bodies stuck upon one axis must turn always the same 
face to each other, and miss the alternation of Night and Day? 

The reasons on which we have grounded our dissent from 
Mr. Grote’s ingenious hypothesis are drawn entirely from the 
Platonic dialogues themselves. The testimony of Aristotle, 
and the opinions of his commentators, may be left undiscussed ; 
however valuable as secondary sources of information, they 
only serve, where the primary evidence is adequate, to intro- 
duce new difficulties of their own, without authority to affect 
our prior conclusion. ‘To us it is sufficiently clear what Plato’s 
conception of the physical Kosmos was. To the earth, as a 
freely-suspended globe, he assigned the central position. As 
it had no rotation, it had no poles or axis of its own; but it 
was so disposed that through it passed the line of revolution 
for the stellar sphere; and so, by alternately veilmg and un- 
veiling the solar light, it was Guardian and Maker of Night 
and Day. Within the great celestial sphere, and involved in its 
diurnal rotation, there moved in opposite direction and in 
circles variously distant from the earth, eight planetary bodies, 
always really slipping back among the stars, but at times, from 
the composition of movements and rates, apparently stationary 
or progressive. All were living Divine natures, members of 
the kosmic soul, which moved where there was motion and 
rested where there was rest ; which had its stable root at the 
venerable heart of things, and its free dynamic presence 


* Tim. pp. 38 D,B, 39 A. “From the thought and purpose of God with re- 
gard to the genesis of Time,—with a view to bring it into the phenomenal world,— 
did Sun and Moon and five other heavenly bodies, called Planets, arise to mark 
off and keep the numerical distinctions of time. Their several bodies when made 
he set in the orbits—seven orbits for seven stars,—traced in the zone of the 
Diverse: viz. the Moon in that nearest to the earth, the Sun in the second; Venus 
and the so-called star of Mercury in those of equal speed but opposite direction 
with the Sun: the effect of which is, that the Sun and Mercury and Venus over- 
take each other and in the same way are overtaken in their turn.” . . . “ When 
then each of the stars required to complete the system of Time had got into its 
proper path, and when, through the twining of their bodies with the tissue of the 
kosmic soul, they had become living natures and apprehended the function 
assigned to them, they took their circuits, some in wider orbits and with slower 
speed, others in narrower and faster,—all in the zone of the Diverse which crosses 
obliquely the zone of the Same and is overpassed by it. In effect, the bodies 
which in the revolving sphere of the Same are carried round at the highest speed 
appear, while really overtaking the slower, to be overtaken by them. For as its 
revolution gives to their paths a spiral form in consequence of the simultaneous 
movements in two opposite directions, the planet that, whatever the distance, 
most nearly stands still, looks closest to the sphere which is fastest of all.” 
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throughout the organism beyond ; and which, itself constituted 
of mixed elements,—the Same and the Diverse,—was at home in 
the circles of both, and conducted them on their contrary paths. 

Strange Natural Philosophy, this! not in the style of our 
Cambridge text-books, or even of the popular manuals of Her- 
schel and Lardner and Delaunay! The Timezus indeed is far 
from being an inductive book, and is enough to drive a reader 
accustomed to the Transactions of the Royal Society out of his 
wits. Not that its geometrical diagram of the bodies in space is 
altogether absurd, or its numerical notices of their times and 
movements entirely wild: the eye for physical arrangement 
which it shows is keen enough ; and one is not surprised that out 
of its school Herakleides stepped at once upon the Copernican 
conception. But the bodies so disposed have a vivacity about 
them which in recent centuries they have lost, and the modern 
reader, familiar with the inertia of Nature, is astonished at her 
difficulty in lying still. Instead of quietly submitting to be ana- 
lysed into mass and velocity, or to have her proceedings exhibited 
in the form e=, she is perpetually starting up to take matters 
into her own hands; claims something like a soul; and even 
makes pretensions to music. In short, the Kosmos ‘is alive; a 
fav Eurrvyov évvovy re,* with all material things as articulated 
members of its body, and an imperishable vitality from its 
participation in the Divine intellect. The unity of the whole 
organism is secured by the presence, all through it and around 
it, of one undivided living principle,t whose conscious action is 
its sole power. So great is the stress which Plato lays on this 
conception of the universe as not dead, that he guards it on 
every side. Not content with saying that it is so now, he 
wishes to exclude the suspicion that it could ever have been 
otherwise ; to deny that what expresses the order of life and 
thought could, antecedently, have been mere blind material : 
and hence, to secure the right order of genesis, he insists on 
the position that the immanent Soul of the Kosmos was created 
not later than its body, but earlier, to be its empress and ruler 
from the first,} coextensive with the space it fills, and for ever 
revolving in herself, to give it the rhythm of. thought and 
beauty.§ A world thus animate and immortal, || which thinks 
itself out in an eternal geometry and unerring propartions, is 
nothing less than Divine; and though secondary and originated, 
yet, as ‘self-sufficing and needing for its ends no knowledge or 
resource other than its own, is truly a blessed God.f 

In construing statements of this kind, we must not refuse 


* Timaus, p.30c. + Ib.p.34n. tf Ib. p.34c. § Ib. p. 36 B. 
|| ¥uxi) waioa &6dvaros, Pheedr, p. 2450. q Tim. p. 343. 
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to them the latitude which the author himself claims for them : 
“Remembering how many teachers with as many doctrines 
there have been, about the gods and the genesis of the universe, 
you must not be surprised should it prove beyond our power to 
lay down positions absolutely self-accordant and with a finish 
that leaves nothing to be desired: should we present what is 
unsurpassed in probability, you should be content ; bearing in 
mind that we are,—both I who speak and you who judge,—but 
human ; so that it behoves us, when we meet with a reason- 
able representation of these things, not to push our demand 
further.”* 

But, with every allowance for the mythical form of exposi- 
tion, we cannot mistake Plato’s feeling, that living thought, as 
distinguished from mechanical necessity, pervades and directs 
the universe. The all-diffused Soul, which was there before the 
visible and tangible material, surely means more than the aggre- 
gate of mathematical laws presented by the Kosmos to our 
Reason, and is intended to claim an inner principle of intelli- 
gence subjective to nature and objective to us; which, preoccu- 
pying the scene, takes up and modulates to harmonious ends 
whatever elements are introduced into it. All phenomena, 
therefore, spring from thought as well as speak to thought ; for 
blind force there is no room at either end; a mental conscious- 
ness is the cradle and the crown of things. 

This is the view of nature to the eye of Art, as distinguished 
from the eye of Science; with us, hopelessly separated; in Plato 
and even in Aristotle, still coalescent. If there be an inner 
meaning to the things we see, interpretation may go by sym- 
pathy ; the glance of nature catching the glance of man and 
kindling a mutual intelligence: as the one thinks down into 
phenomena and the other thinks up into ideas, the progress and 
regress cannot fail to meet, and flash into communion. To 
explain how the soul in us and the soul in the world may have 
a fellow-feeling by which to find each other out, Plato tells 
us that they are similarly covstituted: when they were made, 
the same ingredients were taken in either case, and mixed in 
the same vessel by the same rules, only with a result in our 
case less pure.t So at least it is with the immortal part of the 
human soul, which alone responds to the living look of the 
Kosmos; there is, however (besides the body), a mortal part, of 
lower origin, which muffles and conceals its diviner associate, 
and intercepts too often the rays of recognition between it and 
the soul of nature. Still through all the disguises of its perish- 
able dress, its higher essence will often surprise you by gleam- 


* Tim. p. 29 c. tT Ib. p.41p.. t Ib, p. 69¢. 
a a 
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ing out. In this respect the human soul is like the sea-god 
Glaucus, of whom sailors and fishermen caught glimpses be- 
neath the green waters, as he yearly visited their coasts. No 
one, to look at him, would suspect the immortal nature shrouded 
in such a form. Disfigured by shell-fish and seaweed and peb- 
bles clinging to him, he might be taken for a monster rather 
than a god; and only those who know how he can prophesy, 
and will follow his oracles, find out what he really is. Just so 
do the adhesive entanglements of sense and passion grow around 
the soul, and cover her with an earthy mass, so dense and wild 
that her primitive divine nature is unperceived. But if you 
will only notice the insight she can show into the true and good, 
and the converse she aspires to with the godlike and immortal, 
then you may imagine what she would be if surrounded by these 
alone, and how she would appear if lifted out of the gulf in 
which her life is plunged, and with the unsightly accretions all 
struck off.* 

The intercourse then between man and the universe is a 
communion of soul with soul, the lesser with the greater, 
drawn together by the instinct of a divine kindred. That the 
immortal principle in humanity, though “ prepared in the same 
vessel” and “from the same ingredients” as the anima mundi, 
was the later product of the two, does but repeat the rule al- 
ready followed in. the antecedence of the kosmic soul to the 
kosmic body: the order of origination is never from the lower 
to the higher, but always downward from the more perfect and 
comprehensive to the alloyed and limited. Every genesis of 
things is at once a manifestation of some divine essence and a 
fall from it. The hierarchy of causality cannot, on this prin- 
ciple, stop here; the world itself, of whose inner thought man’s 
is the feebler counterpart, is, with all its divineness, not an 
absolute entity, but a derivative god clothed in a visible sys- 
tem of phenomena. It is but the copy, in its turn, of what is 
not only living, but Life itself,{ the perfect and ideal, not 
immortal only but eternal: and it is there, to testify of what 
is beyond itself,—its superior in age and power,—the source at 
once of its being and its being known.{ All that is orderly 


* Rep. x. p. 611 c. 

+ The word abroGor, it is true, is incorrectly attributed by Aristotle (De 
Anima, 1. ii. 7) to the Timeeus (p. 34¢, 854); and its precise meaning, if we ac- 
cept it as an interpretation, is disputed; Brandis (de Perditis Arist. Libris, ii. 7, 
and Handbuch der griech.-rém. Philos. ii. 1, p.319), and Trendelenburg (Platon. 
de Ideis et Numeris Doctrina, p. 87, and Arist, de An. p. 222), adopting the sense 
given by the old commentators, xédauos vontés; Zeller, on the other hand, render- 
ing it “die Idee des Thiers’ (Platonische Studien, iii. p. 272). The difference, 
however, scarcely affects our statement, which is sufficiently supported by the re- 
peated assertion of Plato, that the actual Kosmos was made as like as possible 
T@ TEAEY Kal vonTE (Hy, p. 89 E, p. 80D. t Rep. vi. p. 509 b. 
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and beautiful in it is lent to it from the ultimate model and 
cause of all good: the form given to it is the best possible,— 
the spherical, which most expresses the completeness of the Di- 
vine nature: and the motion imparted to the vault of the fixed 
stars is that which alone is appropriate to perfect reason,— 
rotation returning into itself;—self-uniform and self-identical. 
In both respects God frames what bears the nearest possible 
resemblance to himself; for he is good, and goodness is free 
and grudges nothing: freely therefore he imparts himself, and 
frames a system reflecting all his communicable perfections. 
The world is the product of his “ wngrudgingness ;” and how- 
ever it falls short of him, he is the standard and measure of 
it all* In him, we reach at last the summit level, disengaged 
from all shadow that in giving shape gives darkness too, and 
in the presence of the pure ideals prior to their exile and 
eclipse amid phenomenal conditions. 

All through this construction, in which Physics seem to 
melt away into Psychology on the one hand, and Theology on 
the other, there run certain pervading principles, which, as 
they are highly characteristic, and foreign to modern habits of 
thought, it may be useful to draw forth. 

(1.) Throughout the Kosmos and its contents, all reality, all 
essence, all permanence, must be looked for in the Thoughts 
which it half reveals, half hides. These are the soul that 
shines through its body, and the divine brilliants for which 
that soul itself was created as a setting. It is participation in 
the supreme intellect that constitutes the stability,—the im- 
mortal element,—of the universe: and the types of idea into 
which this element breaks alone hold together the passive 
material, and give determinate form to the dust of phenomena. 
The constant character which repeats itself in every sample ot 
a natural kind,—which neither wanders into any other kind 
nor absents itself from any cases of this, presented itself to 
Plato’s mind as a unit of ultimate reality, serving as a nucleus 
for the play of successive change. This constant character not 
only pervades all the simultaneous individuals of the same 
order, but perseveres through the generations of organised 
beings; and, in another aspect, furnishes the standard con- 
ception of all the sciences: so as to force upon us the feeling, 
that it is a determinate form given in the very ground of 
things,—the look which expresses a single meaning in nature. 
This configuration of existence,—this rational and invisible 
image, which lies at the heart of Things as their essence and of 
Knowledge as its principle, is an eos or Idea: and is vari- 


* Tim. p. 298; Pheer. p. 247 4. 
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ously described as the universal in the individual,—the dur- 
able amid change,—the rational in the sensible,—the unit 
amid plurality. No actual object, as it comes before us in the 
physical world, is the same that presents itself to our mind 
when we hear its general name: and if all its attributes were 
onan equal footing and no better secured than its individual 
features, it would be a mere shifting bundle of phenomena, on 
which thought would have no hold. But so far as the thing 
coalesces with the thought, the essence is present, and rests 
with one end in our reason and the other in the world. Were 
it not for these abiding essences, were the evanescent condi- 
tions of sense the only sphere open to us, knowledge would be 
impossible ; in truth, there would be nothing to be known. 
So far forth as the universe is an object of cognisance, and 
not simply a source of sensations, it is an organism and hier- 
archy of Ideas; where the term of widest sweep touches the 
acme, and the individual thing stands at the zero, of reality. 
The Ideas being eternal, while assuming transitory concrete 
forms, had invisible preéxistence in a pure intellectual seat 
prior to being born into time and space. This is the point,— 
this transcendency of the Ideas beyond Nature in addition to 
immanence in Nature,—at which Aristotle diverges from 
ato. 

(2.) It is assumed all through that, for inter-action to take 
place between two things, they must be similar: and should 
they not be so, they must remain mutually exclusive, till some 
middle term, resembling them on either hand, interpose to 
render relations possible. Thus, the eternal Ideas could never 
pass into phenomena,—the Real acting in partnership with the 
Unreal,—were it not for the mediation of yruvy7, which unites 
in itself both elements, and serves as the meeting-point of the 
intellectual and the corporeal. Nor again could Sense and 
Thought ever communicate with each other, were it not for 
the Mathematical relations of Number and Dimension which 
lie between and have their principles in the one field and their 
application in the other. That man and the universe conduct 
dealings with one another arises wholly from this, that both 
have a soul; of which the rational part speaks to the Reason, 
and the sensible to Sense. Vision in like manner would be 
precluded, if either the outer space or the inner man were 
dark; but as we steadfastly look, eye-light comes out to mingle 
with the day-light that comes in, with the joint effect of see- 
ing and being seen: except indeed when it is night outside ; 
and then, for want of the counter-current, the eyelids droop 
and shut-in their own light, and leave it, in its solitary play, 
to paint the scenery of our dreams. Innumerable applications 
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might be drawn from the Platonic dialogues, of the maxim, 
that Opposites cannot be introduced to each other, except in 
and through a common element. 

(3.) Hence, it directly follows, that between thinking and 
being thought, knowing and being known, there is not an 
antithesis, but a reciprocity ; and that as science in our mind is 
an organised nexus of ideas, so too must be the system of the 
world which that science reads. Like only can meet like, and 
mind within has no eye except for mind without. Things, to 
be cognisable by thought, must be thoughts themselves; and 
thoughts, to hold of things, must be the essence of things them- 
selves. We do not want then two sets of terms, one to desig- 
nate the inner, the other to describe the outer world: it is the 
same world, and the universe does not stand over against the 
soul with a chasm between; but itself comes up in us in the 
shape of soul, and looks in its own glass: Nature’s fixed types 
and men’s general notions being but two aspects of the same 
thing. Ideas are subjective facts only because they are objec- 
tive realities, and in either sphere, the logical and the kosmical, 
their history and process are the same: human science simply 
repeating in our consciousness the developments of external 
being; and the order of deduction being but the photographic 
transcript of the dialectic of reality. ‘To find, therefore, the 
highest principles of excellence, we must look for the most 
comprehensive thoughts in the logical hierarchy of our own 
mind. 

The supreme term in Plato’s climax of Ideas,—the dpy% 
kuptwrarn of thought and things,—is the Idea of the Good: and 
there is no more difficult point for the expositor of his phi- 
losophy than to determine whether this Idea is identified with 
God, or still extrinsic to him. If, with Stallbaum and Brandis, 
we were to set the Platonic Ideas in the Divine Mind, as mere 
subjective states, there need be little hesitation, in spite of the 
psychological inaccuracy, about treating their most comprehen- 
sive term as equivalent to the Mind itself that has it: for a 
Thought, in proportion as it tends to be all-inclusive, ceases to 
be distinguishable from its Thinker. It would be an infinite 
relief to the imagination, to accept this tempting interpreta- 
tion. A Divine Mind thinking out into existence conceptions 
which the Human Mind reads off into knowledge, presents us 
with something apprehensible. But we must not, for the sake 
of an easy solution, make Plato speak the language of modern 
philosophy : and, without forcing him to do so, it is impossible 
to construe his “Ideas” into states of God’s Intellect. They 
are described as not less objective to him than to us; they are 
the “patterns” on which he looks in the process of kosmical 
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construction, not by way of introspection but of contemplation: 
they are existences, not powers, the still centres of real being, 
that, but for an agency other than their own, would remain 
motionless eternally: in short, a definite stock of immut- 
able entities, like the system of geometrical truths, which are 
not contingent on being thought, though taken into adoption 
by all intelligence. To these preéxistent intellectual data,— 
determinate, quantitative, real,—having beauty, measure, pro- 
portion,—stands opposed another realm of mere material con- 
ditions,—indeterminate, qualitative, unreal,—the seat of blind 
necessity: and it is by dipping, as it were, the positive ideal 
moulds into the indefinite mass of negation that the mixed 
universe arises, and the Ideas become incarnate in phenomena. 
But where is the agency to which they owe this assumption of 
visible shape? Not in themselves, for they are motionless 
eternals. Not out beyond themselves, for above them there is 
nothing higher; they include and exhaust all that és, and is 
divine. It must be confessed that Plato escapes from this 
dilemma by a stroke of force. He vests in his supreme Idea 
(“the Good,” for which, however, the word “intellect” is some- 
times substituted), a causality which is denied to all the rest ; 
and thus, while treating it dialectically as one of their series, 
lifts it in effect beyond them, and concentrates in it both 
logical ascendency and creative power. Nothing can make 
this clearer than his own finely-traced comparison between 
the Idea of the Good in the world of Reason, and the Sun in 
the world of Perception. First, the Sun stands apart and does 
not identify itself with either Vision in us, or Visibility in 
things ; but mediates between them, and is the cause of both. 
Equally do subject and object in thought find a common parent 
in the Idea of the Good, which puts them into relation by im- 
parting to the knower his faculty and to the known its truth. 
Nor is this all ; for, next, the Sun, besides these visual achieve- 
ments, is the source of the very origin and growth of visible 
nature itself; which springs up as well as displays itself under 
the beams of day. Justo, is the idea of the Good the Cause, 
not of the truth only of what is known, but of its existence too ; 
holding a higher rank in dignity and power.* If here, without 


* Rep. vi. pp. 507-510. The following sentences contain the pith of the doc- 
trine: “The Sun then is not Vision, but in being the Cause of Vision is its object 
too.” “Yes,” said he. “I conceive it then to be the product of the Good, set 
forth to be its counterpart: what, in the intellectual realm, the one is in relation 
to the intelligent subject and intelligible objects, the same, in the visual realm, is 
the other in relation to vision and the visible” (p. 508 8). 

“ This then which imparts truth to the known and faculty to the knower, 
let us say is the Idea of the Good, cause at once of the mind’s knowledge and of 
the truth it knows: and, noble as these are, if you take it for something nobler 
still, you will not be wrong. As just now we found that light and vision were 
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emerging beyond the system of Ideas, but only standing on its 
highest step, we have alighted on Plato’s source of power, else- 
where we find the most distinct and emphatic identification of 
causality with Mind, instead of with “the Good.” Thus, the 
question of questions is raised with great solemnity in the 
Philebus: “ All the wise, true to the conscious dignity of wis- 
dom, say with one accord, that Mind is King of heaven and 
earth.” “Are we then to say, Protarchus, that Chance and the 
force of Accident and Unreason administer the collective whole 
we call the Universe? or, on the contrary, as our forefathers 
used to say, that Mind and a certain marvellous Intelligence 
guides what it arranged.” “ The difference is infinite, So- 
krates,” replies Protarchus: “for this new suggestion of yours 
strikes me as even irreverent; while the doctrine that all these 
things are ordered by Mind is worthy the aspect of the Uni- 
verse,—of Sun and Moon and Stars, and all their circuit; and 
never, for my part, could I say or think otherwise of them.” 
“Our confession then,” continues Sokrates, “you would throw 
in with the concurrent voice of our predecessors, that so it is; 
and this, not in mere safe accommodation to the opinions of 
others, but with resolve to take our share of responsibility and 
reproach, in face of any grand man who should deny the doc- 
trine, and affirm that disorder reigns.”* The discussion thus 
opened is too long to quote. The argument proceeds on the 
analogy between Man as mikrokosm, and the Universe as ma- 
krokosm: the former, as dependent reflex, contains no more or 
other elements than the latter; on the contrary, repeats the 
same constituents in reduced and abated form. In the Kosmos 
are all the elements,—earth, water, fire——in pure and mighty 
store: in the bodies of men and animals, drawing, in fact, on 
this unlimited supply, they re-appear with attenuated virtues. 
Apply then the same principle to the remainder of human 
nature: with the body of man is conjoined a living soul (uy), 
dependent in its turn on a greater but similar essence without. 
The universe therefore has its living Soul, or humanity could 
have none:—to say nothing of the evident kosmic Intellect 
and Wisdom ; and without a Psychic nature Intellect and Wis- 


Sun-like, but not Sun; so here we are to regard knowledge and truth as both of 
them like the Good, without either of them being identical with it, and are to 
assign yet higher rank to the essence of the Good” (p. 508 E). 

“ Carry the illustration still one point further, ‘Che Sun, I suppose you will 
say, imparts to visible things not only their visibility but their genesis, growth, 
and nurture, without being itself a case of genesis. And so with the objects of 
knowledge, They owe to the agency of the good not simply their susceptibility 
of being known, but their existence and essence too, though the Good is not an 
essence, but transcends essence in dignity and power” (p. 509 B). 

* Phileb. p. 28 p, p. 29 A. 
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dom could never become phenomenal. Summing up the rea- 
soning, Sokrates says: 


“Taking then, Protarchus, these four kinds,—the determinate 
Ideas, the indeterminate Material, the Mixed, and the Causal Power, 
which, as fourth, pervades them all,—we cannot suppose that whilst, 
in our human case, this last provides a living Soul, and implants the 
natural energies of the body as well as its curative reaction under ail- 
ment, and effects now one combination, now another, so as justly to 
win the title of manifold and comprehensive Wisdom ; yet, where the 
very same things present themselves in the whole heaven, at once ona 
mighty scale and with beauty quite unmixed, there the constitution of 
what is superlatively fair and excellent is due to no design. 

Prot. This would be quite against reason. 

Soxr. If so, we should take the other ground, and repeat what 
we have often said already. In the Universe there is much indeter- 
minate Material and adequate determinate Ideas, and over and above 
these a Cause of no mean nature, disposing years, and seasons, and 
months in the order of beauty, and having every claim to the appella- 
tion Mind and Wisdom. 

Prot. Assuredly, every claim. 

Soxr. But Mind and Wisdom, we know, could never present them- 
selves without a living soul. 

Prot. Confessedly not. 

Soxr. Then, in the nature of Zeus, you will say, on account of 
the Causal Power, there proves to be inherent a kingly living Soul and 
kingly Mind”* (p. 30 B-p). 

Varying the expression, he adds that 


“ Mind is progenitor of that one of the four kinds which we called 
Cause ;” : 


and that— 


“Mind, we must remember, is made out to be akin to Cause, and 
pretty nearly of the same category” (pp. 30 £, 31 a). 


In this remarkable passage, it is quite plain (1) that both 
the determinate world of Ideas and indeterminate world of 
Material are treated as in themselves passive data; (2) that in 
looking about for the Causal Power which penetrates them 
without belonging to them, living Soul (yvy7) is named as the 
immediate dynamical principle; (3) that this, however, is de- 


* That is, “If we did not allow to the nature of Zeus a Soul and Intellect, we 
should be left without the requisite Causal Power.” Aid thy ris aitlas Sivapy 
assigns the logical ground for our assigning Intellect to Zeus. Zeller (Philosophie 
der Griechen, ii. § 20) treats this phrase as expressing the physical cause of Zeus’s 
intellect,—the Dynamic airia that produced it; and accordingly understands the 
passage to teach, that the kingly Intellect of Zeus stood lower down than the 
airia, and that at the head of all was something other than Intellect. This inter- 
pretation seems to us against the context, and equally against the construction 
of di with the Accusative. 
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manded, not as ultimate, but as the needful vehicle for the 
manifestation of mind ; (4) that the final equivalents therefore 
are Causality and Mind. As disposed in the foregoing argu- 
ment, it is noé one of the Ideas, but enters from beyond ; and 
it 7s “in the nature of Zeus,” under whose name we are to 
understand the whole Divine governing principle of the uni- 
verse, irrespective of the distinction between the kosmic Soul 
(vy7), which is originated, and the Mind (vods), which is the 
sole originator. As presented in the Republic, on the other 
hand, Causality is made equivalent to the Idea of the Good, and 
so retained among the Ideas, though at their head. The incon- 
sistency is indisputable. The ascription, however, of Causality 
to the supreme Idea practically removes that Idea into so ex- 
ceptional a position as to be tantamount to its elevation into 
the Divinest seat. On the whole, and neglecting the refine- 
ments of this or that particular passage, we may say that, with 
Plato, Mind, Cause, God, and the Idea of the Good, are inter- 
changeable terms. 

The original antithesis between the world of determinate 
Ideas and that of indeterminate Material carries its effect all 
through the Platonic doctrines. The Causality of God is dif- 
ferent according as it applies itself to the one realm or the 
other: as Disposer of the Ideas, he is Poet ; as Moulder of the 
Material, he is Artificer: and the mode in which the higher 
function holds ascendency over the lower is finely marked in 
the statement that the indeterminate mass of material is per- 
suaded by him to receive the Ideas, so that the sphere of Ne- 
cessity is prevailed over by the force of Mind.* The distinction, 
again, between a true Cause and a mere Condition is only 
another form of the same fundamental contrast. On this dis- 
tinction Plato lays the greatest stress ; and to the neglect of it 
repeatedly ascribes the dead and disappointing result of a mere 
mechanical explanation of nature, such as Anaxagoras had 
rendered familiar. Thus he dismisses a description of the 
phenomena of reflected light with these words: “Such are 
some of the conditions (Evvastiwv) which God enlisted in his 
service, to realise as far as possible the ideal of what is best. 
By most men they are regarded not as conditions but as causes 
of all, as sources of cold and heat, condensation and expansion, 
and similar phenomena. But these things are good for nothing 


* “In what precedes we have set forth pretty completely the kosmical results 
elaborated by Mind: a parallel account must now be given of the results of Ne- 
cessity. For this Kosmos has a mixed genesis, from the concurrence of Necessity 
and Mind. Mind, however, got the better of Necessity by persuading it to let 
the best direction be impressed on almost all things as they arose: and so at first 
this universe sprung from Necessity prevailed over by Intellectual Persuasion.” 
Timeus, p. 48 a. 
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as vehicles of thought and reason; for of all that exists, the 
only thing susceptible of the prerogative of reason we must 
pronounce to be soul; and this is invisible, while fire and 
water and earth and air all present themselves as visible 
bodies. The lover of reason and knowledge must direct his 
search to the causes of intelligent nature, as the primary; and 
investigate only as secondary those which, being set in motion 
by something else, transmit the motion by necessity. That must 
be our procedure. We must speak of both kinds of causes; but 
must separate those that will intelligently produce what is 
beautiful and good from those that, empty of intelligence, 
produce nothing but aimless casualties” (Timeeus, p. 46 C-z). 
With still stronger emphasis he discriminates, in a later pass- 
age, the functions of the two kinds: “ All these things, with 
nature so constituted by Necessity, the Artificer of what is best 
and fairest in phenomena took in hand, when he called into 
being the self-sufficing and most perfect divinity (the Kos- 
mos); availing himself of the appropriate instrumental causes, 
but fabricating by his own direct agency the element of good 
in all that arose. Wherefore we must by all means keep 
distinct two kinds of Cause—the one Necessary, the other 
Divine. And while, with a view to the true blessedness of 
life, it is the Divine that, as far as our nature permits, we 
should every where seek, yet, as a means to this end, we must 
investigate the Necessary too; reflecting that, without it, the 
other, on which we are especially intent, must evade our 
thought and apprehension, and have nothing to say to us till 
We acquiesce in these terms” (pp. 68, 69). In sharper de- 
finition, he elsewhere says: “It must indeed be an undiscrimi- 
nating mind which cannot see that a true Cause is one thing, 
and quite another is that without which the Cause could never 
have causality; yet this, it seems, is what most men, with 
thought groping as in the dark, designate as the Cause itself, as- 
Signing it a name to which it has no right” (Phedon, p. 99 3). 
Thus we find the great controversy between Thought and blind 
Force already begun, with full consciousness of its depth and 
magnitude, and stated in terms singularly approaching the 
language of modern philosophy. The firm grasp which Plato 
had of the conditions and of the consequences of that problem 
attests, far more than his aim to solve it by his doctrine of 
Ideas, the breadth and penetration of his intellect. Critical 
attempts, like those of Spinoza and Hegel, to hold the balance 
even between the two types of causality, or to absorb them both 
in a logical evolution, which, without being either Divine or 
Material, was yet ' Thought and Necessity in one, could never 
proceed from a mind like Plato’s, too full of life and movement 
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to poise itself and the world on an eternal tiptoe of unstable 
equilibrium. He knew, and proclaimed with as much decision 
as Comte on the other side, that there could be no compromise; 
and that men must make their choice, whether in this universe 
they were living in the grasp of a blind, delirious giant, or 
holding, as a child, the gracious hand, and locking up into the 
clear eyes of Infinite Right and Reason. Either Thought is 
the last result of blind Force, or Force is the expression of con- 
scious thought ; there is no third thing possible or conceivable ; 
and in giving his deliberate verdict (deliberate because his first 
training had been in the doctrines of the opposite school)* on 
the Ideal side, Plato was well aware that he determined, at a 
stroke, the character of his Science, his Ethics, his Religion. 
His subordination, in God, of fabricating skill to Poetic origi- 


* There is much uncertainty about the sources of Plato’s doctrine, and the 
order of its construction. Aristotle, however, expressly says (Met. A. vi. 987 
A, B) that from his youth Plato was familiar with the Herakleitic doctrines, 
through his intimacy with Kratylos, the pupil of Protagoras; and having brought 
them with him to Sokrates, founded on them the part of his scheme which had re- 
ference to sensation, while stimulated by the new influence to mature his peculiar 
doctrine of Ideas. The Herakleitic maxim, that there was nothing but phenomena, 
and therefore no rest, but only motion, in the universe, was carried to such 
extreme by this Kratylos, that he censured the moderation of Herakleitus in saying, 
“You could never cross the same stream twice,” and declared, “ You could not cross 
it once” (Ar, Met. Fv. 101 a). In the dialogue bearing the name of Kratylos, 
there is also introduced Hermogenes, whom Diogenes Laertius affirms to have 
been one of Plato’s instructors, and whose connection with the Eleatics raises the 
question of the pupil’s relation to that opposite school. The question cannot be 
answered by appeal to external evidence, and for its solution waits on another, 
justly regarded as the most embarrassing problem presented by the writings of 
Plato, viz. at what period of his life the Parmenides was written. If, as both 
Schleiermacher and Boeckh contend, this marvellous mass of dialectic was thrown 
offin his youth as a mere intellectual exercise, he had early obtained acquaintance 
with the doctrines of Parmenides and the writing of Zeno of Elea, and a high re- 
spect for the persons of them both. If, on the other hand, we assign this dialogue, 
with Hermann and Zeller, to a much later time, there remains nothing—for on 
Diogenes Laertius no stress can be laid—to indicate any very early initiation into 
the Eleatic ontology. Notwithstanding the great authority of the veteran critic 
of Berlin, we incline to refer the Parmenides to the middle period of Plato’s lite~ 
rary activity. Under this supposition, it is not improbable that his estimate of 
the Eleatics was first drawn from Sokrates, who may well have enjoyed in his 
youth the opportunity assigned to him in the dialogue, of converse with Parme- 
nides and Zeno on their visit to Athens, B.c. 458. The same remark applies to his 
knowledge of the Pythagorean doctrines, which influenced him more conspicuously 
than any other antecedent system. There is nothing against the intimation given 
in the Phedon (p. 61), that Sokrates learned from hearsay the leading principles 
of the Italian school: for at Thebes lived his contemporary Philolaus, their most 
eminent teacher and first writer, two of whose disciples, Simmias and Kebes, 
appear among the interlocutors of the Phzedon, and are questioned by Sokrates 
about what they have heard from their instructor at Thebes. Plato's ultimate 
acquaintance with Pythagoreanism was too exact to be thus explained, and was 
enlarged, as we know, by a work of Philolaus’, with the remaining vestiges of 
which Plato’s expositions accurately agree. On the whole, it is probable that the 
only philosophic culture which Plato brought to Sokrates was a familiarity with 
the doctrines of the Ionic school. 
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nation,—in Nature, of phenomenal conditions to intellectual 
Causation,—in human Knowledge, of the perceptive to the 
ideal element,—in Morals, of the sentient and expedient to 
the noble and just,—in the State, of the industrial host to the 
senate of choice spirits and tested characters,—is all an expres- 
sion of one and the same fundamental faith, that Reason, with 
its included forms of Truth, Beauty, Right, is the everlasting 
ground of things; out of which they come, held together by 
which they live, and into which they must return. 

Some of the applications of this general principle to human 
nature and life are highly curious, and present a point or two 
of interesting comparison with modern notions of some mark. 
The souls of men, like the kosmic soul that nurtures them, are 
in being earlier than the body, and, from that preexistence, as- 
sume in turn the conditions of corporeal manifestation. Their 
antecedent state has not indeed been from eternity: they so 
far differ in kind from the Ideas they are conscious of, and 
from the Divine Mind that introduced them on the scene: but, 
once upon the kosmic stage, they are there for ever: partaking 
of the causal spontaneity of the originating intellect, they have 
the free self-movement which is the distinctive mark of inde- 
pendent life, and stamps as deathless every Kind that has it. 
Or, if the account of the genesis of souls, in the Timzus, be 
treated as purely mythical, they must be released from even 
this limitation on their Past, and be regarded as no less without 
beginning than without end: for of Plato’s earnestness in assign- 
ing them a place both before and after this life no doubt can 
be entertained. Whence then have they come? and whither 
do they go? and what traces do they bear now of what was 
prior, or will they bear hereafter of what is present? From 
none of these questions could Plato refrain, and to all he ven- 
tures some reply,—in sharp dialectic where he feels his footing 
and sees his way,—in picturesque and pathetic myth where 
reverence and faith carry him consciously beyond the keen 
Hellenic sunlight of his mind. God, it is said, formed at the 
outset as many souls as there are stars,* on each of which he 
planted one, to watch from that heavenly station the Divine 
order of things ; and then, after a time, to be born into a hu- 
man corporeal life. This fate is the consequence, according to 
the Phedrus, of a lapse already from the nobleness befitting 
that starry existence ;+ but is due, according to the later doc- 
trine of the Timzus, to a general law, providing for the main- 
tenance of a mortal race, as part of the needful outfit of the 
world.t Whatever be the cause of her descent, the soul brings 


* Tim, p. 41D. ft Pheedr. p. 248. t Tim. p. 42. 
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with her the vestiges of her celestial experience: the Divine 
characters of truth and beauty, however darkened by the film 
of sense, do not irrecoverably fade, but, now and then, as the 
breath of purer opportunity sweeps over them, gleam out in 
the surprise of some luminous consciousness. Whatever know- 
ledge and insight we are able to make our own here are no gift 
or gain of this life, but mere submerged fragments rescued from 
the wreck of another. The highest order of truth, the appre- 
hension of the inner essence and recondite relations of things, 
mathematical science, dialectical reasoning, moral appreciation, 
depend not upon the reports of the outward sense, but on the 
reflective clearness of the inward intellect,—are not deposited as 
an accretian, but evolved as buried treasure. The psychological 
experiment is well known which Plato tries upon Meno’s slave.* 
Without a geometrical notion to begin with, the boy is led on, 
by mere interrogation of his own intelligence, to discover the 
relation between a square’s side and its diagonal; and from this 
example, taken as fairly representative of the whole scientific 
procedure of the understanding, the inference is drawn that all 
our learning is Reminiscence, and bears witness to the past 
rather than the present. This is the Platonic form of the doc- 
trine of a priori ideas ; whose modern advocate proceeds in fact 
upon the same data, and uses the same reasoning to bar the 
empirical explanation, and only stops short of the claim of re- 
miniscence because to him an eternal self-evidence in ideas 
does not preclude the transient entrance of successive minds 
upon the subjective apprehension of them. The resulting lists 
of notions transcending experience are singularly concurrent 
in the two cases. Space and Time, Causation and Necessity, 
Unity, Substance, Beauty, Right, and Good, are claimed alike 
in ancient and in modern schools as the irresolvable residuum 
which no mental analysis can dissipate, or reduce from a Divine 
trust to a human acquisition. 

Human life, it is evident, must be, on the Platonic theory, 
if not an expiation, at least a struggle of recovery, led on by 
glimpses of the higher mind, and beaten back by the crush 
and crowd of sentient interests. The eternal forms of thought 
that hold affinity with the heavenly world lie in the immortal 
part of the soul,—its rational or divine element. Its mortal 
part has two constituents, of unequal worth; Courage, or 
high spirit, which impulsively sympathises with the good and 
honourable, and is an admirable ally of the Reason, but in 
itself has no insight, and needs to serve the power above it; 
and Appetite, pleading for the satisfaction of the sentient de- 


* Meno, p. 82-86. 
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sires, and grasping at the wealth which gives purchasing power 
for their indulgence. From this tripartite constitution,—diffi- 
cult from its unequal balance to bring to symmetry,—may be 
explained the discord of our powers, and the frequent defeat 
of the supreme ends of life. How the upward tendency of the 
immortal Reason is imperfectly aided by irregular Courage, 
and borne down by the gravitation of desire, is represented in 
the celebrated myth which gives to the Phedrus its most con- 
spicuous feature. The Soul, it is there said, resembling in its 
composition a chariot and its driver, has Courage and Appetite 
for its steeds, and Reason for its charioteer; and the difficulty 
of directing its course arises, in our human case, from this :— 
that while beings diviner than we have not only the reins in 
the hand of perfect skill, but horses of best descent and mettle, 
ours are ill-yoked together, one being good and noble, the other 
just the opposite; the one akin to the living soul of all, and 
tending upwards on the wing to catch glimpses of its native 
heaven; the other, without plumage to sustain it, and always 
wanting to sink safely home into the rest of bodily existence. 
The function of the wing is to bear the Heavy aloft into 
the abode of the gods,—the place beyond the heavens, which 
no poet has ever sung or can sing, the formless, incorporeal, 
colourless realm where the essences of thought and justice dwell, 
and the divine steeds may pasture and grow their plumage on 
the wise, the beautiful, the good, which are alike the food of 
gods and men. Once gain that region, and the wings will 
have new breadth and power; miss it, and seek inferior ali- 
ment, and they become thin and waste away. When the 
great Lord of heaven leads out with his winged chariot, he is 
followed by the troop of Gods and Spirits, disposed by his order 
in eleven trains ; and as they make the round of the lower 
heavenly vault, whoever can and will may join the procession, 
and survey the glories in whose neighbourhood it sweeps. But 
at last comes the time when the godlike race that leads the 
way goes to the banquet prepared for them beyond the margin 
of the lower heaven, and the rim is reached which only the 
spirits of strong pinion can pass. Here then occurs the grand 
struggle of the soul. While the gods have easily reached the 
inner meadows of eternal truth, and turned out their horses to 
pasture on ambrosia and drink of nectar, even the immortal 
power of the human soul pushes on with difficulty to the mere 
edge of that upper heaven. A few may so far prevail as to 
stand just clear above the margin, and look round through the 
divine space and admire the beauties and sanctities it contains. 
Others get their head just through, and have a brief chance of 
gazing round; but have so much trouble with their steeds 
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that they have scarce time to look. There are more who push 
for an instant through, but are plunged down again by their 
refractory steeds, so as to see a little, but miss the most. 
Below and behind these, comes the throng of incapable drivers 
and stubborn horses, whose sole proof of nobleness is in a 
vain wish to follow, and who do but jostle and trample one 
another, and with strife and wrangling hurt a vast deal of 
plumage, and after all lose the entire vision of divine reali- 
ties.* 

When we compare the arrangement in which Plato here 
disposes the powers of the soul with the Psychology of the 
Republic, a difference presents itself which attests the greater 
depth and completeness of his later view. Here, in command 
of the two active forces, Courage and Appetite, Reason holds 
the seat of power ;—the same Reason which, among the cog- 
nitive faculties, presides with a similar ascendency over 
Opinion, or mere “ Mother-Wit” (60£a), and Perception. Both 
the mental and the moral side of our nature are thus made to 
culminate in a single Intellectual term. In the Republic we 
notice a change. Reason takes its place side by side with its 
former steeds, as if coordinated with them : and their relations 
are evidently so conceived, that had the myth yet remained to 
be written, the chariot of the soul would have appeared, not as 
a ‘biga,’ but as a ‘triga.’ The seat, however, of the charioteer 
would then be empty. And is there, then, no fourth to take 
the reins? Thereis. After enumerating the virtues appropri- 
ate to each member of the triad,—Wisdom to Reason, Enter- 
prise to Courage, Self-restraint to Appetite,—Plato insists on 
the need of yet a crowning excellence, whose function it shall 
be, not to add any thing to constituents already there, but to 
regulate their proportions and keep each to its just place. This 
superintending and restraining power which is to balance the 
whole is Right, or Justice (Sicavocdvn) ; whose opposite, Wrong 
(adcxia), consists in an insurgent condition of some one or other 
of the parts of the soul; when that which is naturally adapted 
to serve aspires to rule, and by throwing the hierarchy of 
principles into disorder, introduces the very essence of moral 
evil. For “ Virtue,” he adds, “is, in this view, a kind of health, 
beauty, and good tone of the soul; while Vice is disease and 
deformity and weakness.’ Here, then, the demand is dis- 
tinctly set up for some authoritative supervision which shall 
keep even Reason herself to her proper duty, and modulate the 
whole series of the inner sources of moral life. This, however, 
is precisely the function of Conscience,—regarded not as a 


* Phedr, pp..247 249. t+ Rep p. 441, p. 4445. 
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separate member of the system of active powers, but asa judicial 
consciousness of the relative worth and claims of the several 
springs of action. And we see in the change of Plato’s tone 
an indication that he had begun to feel the unfitness of a purely 
Intellectual apprehension to occupy the throne of our Moral 
nature, and to foreshadow the primary conception of Christian 
Ethics.* 

Plato’s doctrine of a-priori ideas was probably an extension, 
over the whole field of human knowledge, of a principle started 
by Sokrates in connection with Ethics alone. The Sokratic 
maxims, that “ Virtue was susceptible of being taught,” and that 
“no man was voluntarily bad,” present at first sight a very 
external view of Morals, and look like sentences of Bentham 
rather than watchwords of the Academy. When, however, we 
remember that the “teaching” of Sokrates was not a putting of 
information into the mind, but a drawing of latent truth out 
of the mind, we. see at once that the didactic process on 
which he relied for ethical results was a direct appeal to moral 
consciousness, and founded on the assumption of an inward 
readiness of human nature to respond to the voice of a true 
interpreter. The ideal forms of the Right and Noble, however 
hidden under the incrustations of sense and evil habit, sleep 
within ; and by adequate provocation and questioning may be 
awakened and brought to vindicate their existence. It is for 
want of seeing these with the inward eye, or being aware of 
their Divine presence, that a man is apt to be “bad;” once let 
him really look on the good, with no disguising medium be- 
tween, and not to love and pursue it is impossible; it carries 
its own persuasion and authority with it; and not till some 
film steals back over his vision, can he relapse into any un- 
worthiness. In this sense, no doubt, all moral aberration was 
resolved by Sokrates into mental blindness and mistake; but 
it was a blindness to the intrinsic evil and deformity, not to 
the consequences of wrong desires;—a mistake of ideal (also 
supremely real) good, not of sentient interests. The “ eude- 
monist” principles, that moral right and wrong are constituted 
by natural pleasure and pain; that there is no evil but suffer- 
ing, and no operative motive but happiness,—were completely at 
variance with the whole character of the Sokratic ethics: and 
if ever they appear to be sanctioned, it is only under cover of 
language on which our greater and lesser circles of distinction 
were not yet traced. And so, when Bentham says that “wrong- 


* Schleiermacher (Platon’s Werke, iii.1. p. 600) remarks the difference between 
the Phedrus and the Republic; but, not connecting it with the exposition of 
dixatoovvn, finds the fourth and presiding term in the Educational Reason of the 
State as opposed to the personal reason of the Individual, 
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doing is nothing but false reckoning,” he means, ‘Show the 
perpetrators that by another course they would be happier 
men, and they will not repeat the ill’ When Sokrates says 
the same thing, he means, ‘ Make them realise how much better 
men a different choice would render them, and this new light 
will change their soul.’ In the one case, the rule declares 
the omnipotence of external consequences; in the other, the 
subduing suasion of moral beauty and intrinsic worth. There 
is nothing, indeed, which the Platonic Sokrates treats with 
more contempt than the only form of conduct contemplated by 
Bentham as commendable,—right-doing for the sake of its ad- 
vantages and rewards. All character of goodness is denied to 
action with a view to outward benefits in this life or in any 
other. If you dare a little to-day from the prospect else of a 
greater terror to-morrow, your very bravery expresses only 
fear. If you refrain from indulgence now, that you may have 
a richer banquet hereafter, your very moderation is but an in- 
vestment in greediness. And that can be no virtue which 
illicitly sets its heart on the very things it professes to re- 
nounce, and secretly worships the idols it dethrones. Genuine 
goodness stipulates for no wages to personal appetite and de- 
sire; but accepts the intrinsically good for its own sake, as the 
sterling coin for which all else may freely be exchanged away. 
And so far from regarding its entail of suffering as that which 
makes wrong action evil and ineligible, Plato maintains that 
to cut off that entail would double the evil; that, next to the 
supreme ill of guilt itself, the worst that can befall a man is to 
escape the anguish that belongs to it; that the desire for im- 
punity, the prayer for ‘salvation,’ are part of the delusion of 
his sin; that if he had the true insight of penitence, he would 
rather insist on taking all the sorrow due, and yield himself 
the prisoner of Eternal Justice to be thus, for the first time, set 
at one with truth. Alas! how far below this Pagan moral 
standard is that spurious Christianity which first appeals to 
the passionate desire of escape from penalty admitted to be 
just, and then encourages men to exult that they are let off 
through substitution of another’s unmerited sufferings ! 

From the identification of Virtue with Insight follows 
another feature of the Platonic psychology ; its disparagement 
of unconscious genius and character. The blind force of in- 
stinctive life, however healthy, sagacious, and well-balanced, 
Plato treats with none of the admiration lavished on it by 
Mr. Carlyle. He put no trust in mere unreflective discernment, 
in the happy hits of natural cleverness, in the gifts of capable 
but special men,—poets, musicians, orators; but insisted that 
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conscious method, which knew its own ground, and could ex- 
plain how its way was traced. Many wonderful and beautiful 
things were done by bees and ants: but the human prerogative 
_ was not the doing of such things, but, in doing them, the under- 

standing what was done, and how and why. And so Jong as this 
insight was not called into exercise, the soundest nature was 
without security; right to-day, it might be wrong to-morrow, 
like the tact of an ill-taught physician, or the mere quick- 
sightedness of a pilot in a strange sea. To sift every untested 
conventionalism, to break up the sleep of routine, to compel 
enthusiasm to think, to force even the best habits to find their 
solid ground ; in short, to convert all life into a work of High 
Art, designed and carried out as God evolved the Kosmos,—was 
the fundamental aim of the Sokratic self-knowledge. Nor was 
the aim unsupported by the inherent tendency of human nature. 
That very “frenzy” (wavia) and inspired “possession” which 
in the poet worked by unconscious light was but the first move- 
ment of the soul in the pursuit of immortal beauty; and the 
clear contemplation of the eternal types of being was the 
philosophic goal of the same impulse. Love, indeed, in all its 
shapes is the sigh, disguised or open, of the mortal for the 
immortal :—the fascination with graceful forms,—the passion 
for beautiful souls, and the interchange with them of noble 
thoughts,—the thirst for intellectual truth,—are earlier stages 
through which the mind presses towards the Divine beauty in 
which love dies from having realised its quest. By a happy 
myth Plato describes this yearning impulse as joint product of 
the soul’s Poverty and A fluence, expressing, by features at once 
of sadness and of hope, the mingling of want and of possession. 
Eros is the child of Penia and Poros. Nor does he leave it 
doubtful what kind of possession it is to which this yearning 
owes its life; for Poros again is the son of Metis: so that we 
have nothing, and can sigh for nothing, but what is born of 
Divine Wisdom and inherits a spiritual nature.* 

Such are some of the traces which the soul bears of the 
preéxistent state. Nor will the continuity be broken by the 
interposition of death On the contrary, it will then be found 
that life—as the secret heart of all men tells them—is a genuine 
trust; that death strips off the disguises which confound the 
faithful with the faithless; and that Eternal Justice has pre- 
pared for each a future accurately corresponding with his past. 
With the inimitable mixture of humour with solemnity which 
characterises his deepest myths, Plato tells us that in old times 
Zeus used to have men judged just before they died. The 


* Sympos. p. 203 seqq.; Phileb. p. 64 seqq. 
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court, however, got so imposed upon by showy pretensions 
and false witness and decent looks, that Pluto complained of 
having the wrong people sent to Tartarus, and the islands of 
the blest remonstrated against the arrival of disreputable com- 
pany. So Zeus said, ‘I must put a stop to this ;’ and ordained 
that for the future the trial should take place after death in- 
stead of before, and that every one should be placed at the 
bar anonymously, and be judged by inspection and diagnosis 
of the naked soul. No further mistakes were made. The folds 
of this world’s seemliness once fallen away, each appears as he 
is. “When they come into the presence of the judge,—those 
from Asia, we will say, into the presence of Rhadamanthus,—he 
sets them before him, and inspects each soul without know- 
ing whose it is; and often, on addressing himself to the great 
king, or some other dynastic person, he has found no sound- 
ness in the soul, but a mass of stripes and scars,—the vestiges 
of perjury and wrong,—imprinted there by their conduct, and 
every feature twisted by falsehood and imposture, and nothing 
left straight from a life-discipline utterly without truth ; and 
has observed the soul to be full of deformity and disproportion 
from luxury and license and insolence and incontinence; and 
on seeing it, he has instantly dismissed it with infamy to the 
guard-house, there to endure the fitting treatment.’* By far 
the most serious and elaborate of these myths is that from 
which we have already quoted the physical description of the 
—" revolving on the spindle of Necessity. It is introduced 
thus: 


“Er, a certain Armenian, of the family of Pamphylus, was once 
killed in war ; and when, after ten days, the bodies of the slain were 
taken up, already in a state of decay, his was found in perfect preser- 
vation. It was carried home for the funeral ; and on the twelfth day, 
as it lay on the pile, he came to life again, and on reéntering life re- 
lated what he had seen in the other world. He said that on its exit, 
his soul, in company with many others, arrived at a certain wonderful 
place, where were two shafts sunk in the earth, adjacent to each other ; 
and, opposite to these, two corresponding ones in the heaven above. 
Between these were seated judges, who, when the verdict was passed, 
ordered the departure of the just, with certificates of the matters judged 
suspended in front, by the right-hand shaft upwards through the 
heaven; and that of the unjust,—only with their certificates hung 
behind,—by the left-hand downward shaft. He was told on arriving, 
that he was to act as reporter to mankind of what happened there, and 
instructed to observe by eye and ear every thing in the place. So 
there he saw the souls after judgment go off by each of these two 
openings of the heaven and the earth; and by the other two were souls 
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arriving,—from that in the earth ascending covered with dust and dirt, 
from the remaining one descending pure from heaven. The ever- 
arriving souls seemed to come as from a vast journey, and went with 
joy into the meadow to encamp, as in a great gathering of kindred 
tribes. And greetings were exchanged by all that knew one another. 
And while those who had arrived from the earth learned about the 
realm which the others had left, they told in return their own ex- 
perience to those new-comers from heaven. And in this exchange of 
tidings, the terrestrial souls wept and lamented on recalling all that 
they had suffered and seen on their subterranean way,—it was a jour- 
ney of a thousand years ;—while the celestial souls told of a happy 
experience, and sights of unimaginable beauty.” .... . “ For all his 
acts of wrong, and all the persons he had wronged, every one had 
suffered retribution in detail,—ten times for each,—renewed, that is, 
century by century,—that being the estimated length of a human life; 
that they might pay tenfold the penalty of injustice. In the case of 
reverence or irreverence towards the gods and towards parents, and in 
the case of suicide, he declared that retribution was awarded on a still 
higher scale. or he was present, he said, when one of the souls asked 
another where Ardizus the Great was. Now this Ardizeus had made 
himself tyrant in a Pamphylian city a thousand years before, having 
put to death his old father and elder brother, and done many other 
wicked things. To this question the soul, he said, replied, ‘ He has 
not come hither, nor will he come; for among the dreadful sights we 
saw was this: when we were near the mouth of the shaft, and, having 
gone through it all, were on the point of emerging, suddenly we be- 
held him with others, chiefly tyrants, though not without some who in 
private stations had committed great crimes; and just as they were 
expecting to emerge, the shaft refused them passage through its mouth, 
and uttered a roar when any soul thus incorrigibly wicked, or as yet 
inadequately punished, attempted to come out. On this appeared 
instantly at hand, knowing what the sound meant, certain wild beings, 
of human aspect and fiery to behold, who clasped some of them and 
carried them away ; but bound Ardizeus and others hand and foot and 
head, and hurled them down, and rent them by dragging them against 
thorns along the side-wall of the passage; explaining at the same time 
to the passing souls as they went by, for what guilt this torture was 
inflicted, and how they were on their way to be thrown into Tartarus ; 
whereupon, greater than all the fears experienced on their journey, the 
terror seized each spirit there, lest that roar should meet him when he 
reached the top; while, if all kept still, he came up with joy. Such 
was the nature of the punishments and retribution there ; while the 
blessings awarded were just the counterpart of these.” 


After seven days in the meadow, they break up, and move 
on to the seats of the Fates and Sirens; the narrative then 
continues : 


“ Now the souls had no sooner arrived here than they had to pre- 
sent themselves before Lachesis. First, a Prophet disposed them in 
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their order. Then, taking out of the lap of Lachesis a number of lots 
on the one hand and samples of different kinds of life on the other, he 
ascended a lofty bema, and said:—This is the word of the virgin 
Lachesis, daughter of Necessity,—‘ Souls of a day! for the mortal race 
another mortal course begins: no destiny shall cast lots for you, but 
you shall choose your destiny : let him to whom the first lot falls select 
a life, by which then he must abide: the charge is with the chooser ; 
chargeless is God.’ This said, he threw the lots among them all, and 
each took up that which fell at his side, except Er himself, who was 
not allowed. And on taking them up, every one discovered what 
number had fallen to him. Next, he put before them on the ground 
the samples of lives ; in number far exceeding the souls present: and 
all sorts of lives were there,—lives of all kinds of animals, and human 
lives of every class. The Prophet then addressed them thus: ‘ Even 
to him whose turn is last, if he chooses rationally and lives strenuously, 
there will lie open a life not evil but desirable : let neither the first to 
choose be careless, nor the last desponding.’ No sooner, said he, had 
the Prophet finished these words than the bearer of the first lot went 
up and chose the greatest tyranny : misguided by folly and greediness, 
he chose without adequate regard to all the conditions, and failed to 
notice the destiny involved in his decision,—the devouring of his own 
children and other ills; but when he had contemplated the case at 
leisure, he beat his head in anguish and bewailed his choice, unobserv- 
ant of the Prophet’s premonition ; for he charged the evil not upon 
himself, but upon fortune, and the gods, and every thing rather than 
himself. Now he was one of the souls that had come out of heaven : 
for he had lived through his former life on a well-constituted system ; 
only his hold on virtue was from custom without philosophy. And in 
this way (as Er testified) those who had come from heaven were not 
less taken than others by such false baits, having had no experience of 
difficulties ; while very many from this world, having both witnessed 
and felt the struggle with difficulty, did not make their selection on the 
first impulse. From this cause, together with the cast of the lots, the 
result to most of the souls was a change from good to evil, or from evil 
to good. Now as to the way in which the souls severally selected their 
lives, it was a sight, he said, worth seeing, pitiable, and ludicrous, and 
strange ; for most were determined in their choice by some experience 
in their former life.” . . . “ It so chanced that Ulysses’ soul had drawn the 
last turn of all, and advanced to make his choice. Remembering his 
former toils, he now rested from all ambitious cares, and went about 
for a long time in quest of a private life, remote from the turmoil of 
affairs. With some trouble he found one lying somewhere, that had 
been neglected by all the rest: on seeing it, he declared he should 
have done the same if his had been the first turn, and took it with de- 
light.” .... “So, when all the souls had made their choice, they were 
brought in the order of their lots before Lachesis : who sent with each 
the Spirit of the lot he had chosen, to be the Guardian of his life, and 
the accomplisher of his choice. He led the soul first to Klotho, to have 
the chosen lot made fast under her hand as she turned the spindle : 
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and having attached it to this, he led the way to Atropos, that her 
spinning might make the thread of destiny unchangeable. Thence, with- 
out once turning round, he went under the throne of Necessity: and 
when he had passed through it and the others had passed too, they all 
proceeded through parching and dreadful heat to the plain of Lethe, for 
it is bare of trees and all that grows upon the earth. Evening having 
already overtaken them, they encamped by the river Careless, whose 
water no vessel can hold. A certain portion of the water all were ob- 
liged to drink ; but those who had no rational self-restraint drank more 
than the portion : and each as he drinks, forgets every thing. When 
now they had lain down to sleep, at midnight there came thunder and 
an earthquake: and suddenly, as with the shoot of stars, they were 
snatched away in every direction up to the birth. The Pamphylian 
was not allowed to drink of the water: and how and by what course 
he came back into the body, he did not know: but all at once, on look- 
ing up in the morning, he found himself already lying on the funeral 
vile. 
wid And this revelation, Glaucon, has been preserved from perishing, 
and may be our preservative, if we give heed to it. And then we shall 
cross the stream of Lethe well and with immaculate soul. But if my 
counsel is of any avail, we shall at all times, under persuasion that the 
soul is immortal and equal to the burden of every evil and every good, 
. hold on the upward path, and strive in every way after thoughtful rec- 
titude, that we may be in friendship with ourselves and with the gods, 
not only while abiding here, but when as conquerors we go round 
and gather in the prizes of our victory; and that both now, and on the 
millennial journey we have described, it may be well with us.’”* 


With how wise a sadness does Plato say of such passages as 
this ! 

“These things will seem to you perhaps the words of a fable,— 
mere old wives’ tales,—and you will despise them. Nor would such 
contempt be strange, if by any quest of ours we could find what was 
better and truer.”t ... ‘In these things we must reach one of two 
results : either learn and discover how the fact really stands ; or else, 
should this be impossible, at least take up with the best and most 
incontrovertible human belief respecting it ; and then, borne upon this 
as in a skiff, venture the voyage of life,—unless we can find a securer 
and less hazardous passage on the firmer support of some Divine 
Word.” 


* Rep. p. 614 B end. t Gorg. p. 527 a. } Phedon, p. 85 ©, p. 
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Art. XI.—THE AUTHOR OF PAUL FERROLL. 


Poems by the Author of Paul Ferroll ; including a New Edition of 
Nine Poems by V. With additions. Saunders and Otley, 1856. 


Paul Ferroll. Fourth Edition. Smith and Elder, 1858. 
Why Paul Ferroll killed hisWife. Saunders and Otley, 1860. 


Tuese are stimulating books, and produce an impression of an 
intellectual temperament roused into genius by the continual 
presence of some sharp spiritual goad in the mind of the writer, 
from which there is constant pain, but no shrinking and no 
escape. The effect is very striking, especially in the principal 
novel,—for poetry a genius of this description is not, we think, 
adapted,—and very painful. But no one can question the reality 
of the power displayed. No book of greater nervous tension was 
probably ever produced than Paul Ferroll. It is not passionate ; 
the hero is allcurb. It is not a book which delineates any growth 
or development of character. The moral attitude, the interior 
tableau vivant, once conceived, is never varied. It is not a novel 
which professes to show the “ inexorable logic of facts.” On the 
contrary, the facts are ill-strung together, and most of them 
might be omitted,—not, certainly, without great loss to the 
book, but without betraying the slightest inadequacy or inco- 
herence in the conception. Much of the power, and perhaps 
also of the artistic deficiencies of the tale, consists in the unique 
character of the conception,—of a man strong enough in will to 
prescribe to himself beforehand the precise limits of his own 
intended crime, and to keep within these limits with unfaltering 
purpose. It is obvious that such a conception has something 
statuesque about it. The attitude of mind is necessarily inva- 
riable throughout the tale; and though the scene changes often, 
and eighteen years elapse during its evolution,—if that can be 
called evolution which shows no real growth or natural expan- 
sion,—the catastrophe would be as much in place and keeping 
in the second chapter as in the last. 

The author of Paul Ferroll has told her story backwards ; 
and it is evident, we think, that it has been conceived in the 
direction in which it has been told. The second tale, which 
explains this gentleman’s reasons for committing murder, is a 
powerful piece of mental analysis directed by the author on the 
main character in her previous conception. ‘The intellectual 
point of departure, as well in the story itself as in the prefatory 
sequel to it, is the same. The one painful and inexorable cer- 
tainty in the author’s mind is this, that Mr. Ferroll’s happiness 
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having been completely ruined by the vain and shallow woman 
who had treacherously induced him to believe his intended wife 
faithless, and to marry herself, he had set himself free by piercing 
her under the ear one fine summer morning with a sharp instru- 
ment, bent on having the woman whom he loved, though 
without conveying to her the faintest suspicion of his crime ; and 
resolved neither to allow any other person to suffer for his own 
guilt, nor to accept from casual friends or acquaintances any of 
the courtesies which he believed they would bitterly regret, 
should the murder ever be acknowledged or discovered. This is 
the fact evidently engraved on the author’s mind from which 
both books issue. The first and most striking shows Mr. 
Ferroll’s life under the tension of this secret and this resolve ; 
the other, also powerful, attempts to unravel the provocation by 
which he must have been led to do the deed. 

The character of Paul Ferroll is finely imagined ; but it is a 
woman’s hero rather than a man’s. It is evident that, in spite 
of the odour of blood about him throughout both stories,—for 
even in the explanatory sequel the murder is always the goal, 
the known result on which the reader’s eye is constantly riveted, 
—-there is a secret worship for his power of volition in the mind 
of the author, and a fixed persuasion that his undeviating ad- 
herence to the limits which he had prescribed for himself would 
secure his soul from absolute perdition after all. We must give 
some brief outline of the tales before we can attempt to criticise 
intelligibly the genius of the author. 

Paul Ferroll alias Leslie,—for, either from some capricious 
diffidence in the author’s mind as to her power of really analys- 
ing her hero’s previous history—or, from some vague notion that 
a murderer must be a completely changed person, he is in the se- 
cond tale called Leslie,—is a young man of property and sang froid, 
able, selfish, perfectly independent, from whose mind the claims of 
others seem to run off like water from oilskin when they do not 
meet his own wishes, and on that account the more able to make 
his own claims or wishes fasten with irresistible force on the 
minds of others. He is first introduced to us,—first, that is, in 
the imaginary order of events, for his first appearance in fiction, 
and probably also in the author’s own imagination, was as a 
murderer, with the guilty act already done,—as a man fresh from 
Oxford, staying at the house of the brother of the lady whom he 
afterwards marries and kills. ‘Life was a fine hard reality to 
him ; he knew it for evil and for good; and while he destroyed 
every illusion as fast as they courted him, he looked keenly to 
its enjoyments, and rated them by the vast power of pleasure 
within him which he shared with most healthy and active human 
beings.” The main power of this preliminary but later-conceived 
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tale lies in the delineation of the young lady afterwards mur- 
dered. She is conceived with great power, and a very disagree- 
able conception she is; handsome, clever, self-loving ; passion- 
ate without delicacy ; jealous, and capable of mean deceit; and 
more unscrupulous than Leslie, rather because she has not the 
pride and independence which comes of strength of purpose and 
truth of intellect, than because she is more really selfish. This 
young lady is entertaining Mr. Leslie (or Paul Ferroll) at her 
brother’s house throughout the preliminary tale. Thither comes 
a ward of her brother’s, a young orphan who had been brought 
up in a convent, simple, innocent, and affectionate, Paul Ferroll’s 
second wife. 'The worldly Leslie falls in love with her, and en- 
gages himself to her, to the great discomfiture of Miss Chanson, 
who uses all female artifices, and finaily hatches a very shameless as 
well as clearly actionable conspiracy to detach him, and gain him 
for herself. She at last succeeds in persuading him falsely of Eli- 
nor’s faithlessness ; but the result is a long and terrible illness, 
through which she nurses him; and she finally asks him, with 
tolerable frankness, to put a stop to the gossip about them by 
marrying her. Leslie replies, that if his name is of any use to her 
she may bear it, but that he is wholly indifferent to her love; 
and his first wife closes with the offer. After their marriage, it 
comes out, in casual conversation with the brother, that the 
story of Elinor’s faithlessness is wholly untrue; and this is ad- 
mitted by the principal conspirator herself, who taunts him with 
his credulousness. Leslie at once leaves home, finds out Elinor, 
tries in vain to persuade her to fly with him, and the preliminary 
tale ends by leaving him in the toils. 

“He was fast bound in the meshes which a woman, amere woman, 
had found the means to twine around him, and fiercely did he resent 
the injury, and gaze sternly at her falsehood and successful deceit. It 
was in vain he raged against his bonds, which Elinor refused to assist 
him in evading, and which the hand that fastened them, even if willing, 
had no power to untie, though it had sought and found the fatal spell 
to make them fast. She was his fate ; a contemptible, but all-powerful 
agent ; a hateful presence which had forced itself upon him, and which 
held him imprisoned in sight of the felicity he had once grasped, and 
let go at the false accents of that despicable deceiver.” 


The first published tale, but the later in order of event, opens 
immediately after these meshes have been burst. It is perhaps a 
defect inseparable from the order in which the tales were written, 
that murder has certainly improved the character of the hero. In 
the previous tale there was, besides absorbing selfishness, some- 
thing much less than honourable in his earlier treatment of both 
the ladies whom he was to marry, and little redeeming trait of any 
kind, unless his passionate devotion to Elinor be thought one. 
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The author had evidently been anxious to paint a character capa- 
ble of great crime, and does not fully prepare us for the strongly- 
defined and sternly-observed limits within which he was to keep 
that crime. At all events, the murder seems to have cleared the 
moral air in which Paul Ferroll lives; though it would be unjust 
to argue that our author thinks it his first step in the right direc- 
tion. He reappears descending his own steps on a fine summer 
morning, at five o’clock, for an early ride. The object of this 
ride is to help a perplexed farmer, who is a workhouse-overseer, 
in disentangling his public accounts. He eats heartily of the 
farmer’s home-made bread, and is making good progress in the 
elucidation of the balance-sheet, when one of his horrified ser- 
vants arrives at full gallop to summon him home to his murdered 
wife. No trace is found of the murderer. A labourer suspected 
of it is tried, defended at Mr. Ferroll’s own expense, and ac- 
quitted. But as the public still believe him guilty, he and his 
wife, who was in the service of the murdered woman, are sent to 
America at Mr. Ferroll’s expense. After an interval of some 
years spent by Mr. Ferroll abroad, he reappears with his second 
wife, the Elinor of the former tale, and a little girl. They live 
in perfect retirement ; but Mr. Ferroll does not fail to secure his 
neighbour, Lady Lucy Bartlett’s, friendship for his wife ; in re- 
turn for which he helps her in the management of her household 
and her son, though seldom accepting her hospitality. Many epi- 
sodes are introduced to illustrate his character which are entirely 
non-essential to the story. For instance, the neighbourhood is 
visited by cholera in its worst form. Mr. Ferroll, who, though 
his heart is entirely inaccessible to either the pain or pleasure of 
sympathy, yet enjoys conducting any kind of well-organised admi- 
nistration, and who moreover delights in the new experience of hu- 
man nature for which such calamities afford the occasion, is fore- 
most in visiting and relieving the sufferers; his spirits remain at the 
highest point during the whole period of danger ; and every night 
he pours the results of his experience and reflection into the mind 
of his wife, with whom it is his passion to share every enjoy- 
ment. Another episode’ shows him quelling a Chartist riot by 
shooting one of the men whose life he had saved in the cholera, 
though this man had expressly excepted Mr. Ferroll from all the 
evil intentions of the crowd. This incident causes his imprison- 
ment and trial for murder, and affords a kind of foretaste of the 
final crisis. At last, during his absence on the Continent, the 
widow of the labourer who had been tried for murdering his first 
wife comes home, and is seen to wear trinkets which she had 
stolen from her former mistress. She is apprehended, and ac- 
cused both of the theft and the murder, and the jury find her 
guilty of both. Within an hour of the verdict Mr. Ferroll leaves 
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his wife and daughter, and delivers himself up to justice as the 
actual murderer, appealing to the evidence of his crime which he 
had deposited in the coffin of his victim. His wife is killed by 
the shock. His daughter, aided by friends, helps him to escape, 
and flies with him to America, where he soon follows his wife to 
the grave. 

Such is the barest outline of the tales, all whose power con- 
sists, not in the narrative, but in the execution of individual 
scenes. There is displayed in them a great deal of close and 
subtle observation both of external nature and character. There 
is much imaginative force in the description. There is a peculiar 
mixture of emphatic simplicity and yet rhetorical art in the style ; 
so that a thought or sentence which begins apparently in the 
commonplace is heightened into point and pungency by a single 
unexpected finishing-stroke as it concludes. Yet all these quali- 
ties are either results of, or at least powers lying in the closest 
connection with, the one central feature of the author’s mind,— 
the talent for conceiving and expressing that unnatural tension 
of all the faculties which marks the recoil of the mind in the pre- 
sence of an irremediable pain or an inevitable danger. This is 
the strength of our author’s genius. It is of a kind that is very far 
from spasmodic, but it has in it all the edge of a strongly-con- 
trolled restlessness. It is the antithesis of that temperament 
which Wordsworth claims as especially belonging to the poet,— 

‘*¢ The harvest of a quiet eye, 

That sleeps and broods on its own heart,” — 

and it is quite as far from the relaxation of indulged passion or 
sentiment. The descriptions of nature and character alike suit 
this tone of genius. They are too condensed or caustic for 
those of a mind that really dwells in the enjoyment of such 
things; and yet they show a kind of poignant appreciation, a 
pang of vivid enjoyment, of their own, that flushes but does not 
fill the spirit: the descriptions of beauty are in this tone: 

‘¢ Tt was an hour of bliss, to die ; 

But not to sleep; for ever came 


The warm, thin air, and passing by, 
Fann’d Sense, and Soul, and Heart to flame.’* 


And the traits of human character that fascinate and arrest 
attention in the book are just those on which the eager, half- 
bitter insight of a stretched mind immediately lays hold,—those 
which paint the contrast of full rest and simplicity in others, or 
those which betray the little habitual self-deceptions and unreali- 
ties unconsciously practised by ordinary people in the ordinary 
lethargy of human nature. A strongly-nerved mind, with some 


* Paul Ferroll, 4th edit., p. 185. 
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rankling danger or pain to keep up its activity, penetrates with a 
kind of sardonic compassion the littlenesses of less highly-strung 
temperaments, and with a kind of mixed pity and despairing envy 
the simple happiness of early and unbroken serenity. And this is 
the aspect in which human nature appears throughout these books, 
It is seen as it were through the eyes of a man who knows that he 
is standing over a mine ready charged with powder, which may be 
sprung atany moment. Perfectly sincere with himself, and never 
trying to ignore the presence of the danger or the crime which 
causes it, he carries about with him a constant measure of the 
relative importance and unimportance of human affairs; a con- 
stant sense of the fragility of the present ; a constant wakefulness 
in his own mind, that gives an instinctive insight into the hidden 
motives of others ; in a word, that vigilant vitality, that rush of 
life to the surface, which a rock under water always produces. 
A mind with such a strain on it cannot settle down quietly into 
itself; it has to lay down for itself a kind of artificial limit to 
reverie, beneath which it dare only sound at perfectly undisturbed 
periods, and beneath which it requires some effort and courage to 
cast a sounding-line at all. When approaching this limit, it re- 
turns with a sudden start to the surface, with stimulated power, 
keener vision, cynical humour, an eye for every insincerity, and a 
still quicker eye for every symptom of simple, childlike peace. It 
is impossible to express too high a judgment of the art or genius 
with which this temper of mind is delineated in Paul Ferroll. 
Take, for example, the following extract from his diary during 
the cholera visitation, and notice the bitter humour with which 
he marks the human contrasts presented to his view, and then 
the epicurean eagerness and lusciousness with which he dilates 
on the sensitive pleasures of the return to his wife and home, 


“Cholera goes on increasing. I was in the town early this morn- 
ing, and found the nurses frightened away from the close alleys. . . . 
But mothers nurse their children, servants their masters. There seems 
an instinct in common between mothers and servants. They can’t help 
being faithful. . . . Old Miss Felton, 5 Cheap Street, daughter of the 
Bishop Felton whom my grandfather bullied, is on the highway to 
death. She looks like a squeezed orange. She is the first in her street, 
and the neighbours have slunk away. ‘The old water-carrier and his 
old donkey won’t leave water at her door. There is a gray-haired man, 
her father’s footman, living a mile out of the town, and I actually found 
him in her miserable room, making gruel for her over the fire. Neither 
of them seemed to think it any thing out of the way that he should give 
his help thus gratuitously, only she lamented he was not a woman, and 
he seemed much vexed at himself for the fault. She will die. Family 
of Jones, at 42, first turn in the close alleys. Three of them ill; one 
just dead as I came in; nobody seemed to mind the dead boy—too 
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miserable. The father, who was nearly gone, fancied he should recover— 
he alone spoke of the dead. ‘He'll be in heaven soon,’ the father said, 
looking at him. ‘When? I asked. The father seemed puzzled. ‘ As 
soon as he’s buried, sir, I suppose.’ ‘And the parish must bury him,’ 
said the mother. .. . All day among the lanes and alleys—all day 
among the frightened and dying ; the starving, fevered, tortured. It 
is a curious scene—a tragedy being acted all day long; and human 
nature naked and sincere as in the time of great passions. I, the well 
and strong man, have my stall at this opera, and see it all at my ease— 
the more at my ease because I have something to do in it. At seven 
o'clock I got away; mounted my horse, and galloped home. What 
pleasure there is in galloping home! The object is before one, at which 
to arrive quickly ; the still air becomes a wind, marking the swiftness 
of one’s pace; the fleet horse is his own master, yet my slave ; the 
bodily employment leaves care, thought, and time behind ; one feels 
the pleasure of danger, because there might be danger, and there is 
none. And I, when I get home, see the being than whom nobody in 
the world loves another as I love her. And after all that dirt, misery, 
and ugliness, I find her in her pure white muslin, the sleeves hanging 
about her fair arms, with gold chains under the muslin, her delicate 
hair so delicately dressed, her little feet in their silk shoes, her pure 
pale complexion, and the indescribable odour of beauty breathing in 
the room. She kissed me twenty times to-day, as if to make sure that 
if I had caught the cholera, she must catch it too. And if I had, I 
should like to give it her and die; but I am well. I enjoy life—we 
both enjoy it.” 


Nor is this a specially-marked instance of the power we have 
described. The same power is sustained throughout. In ad- 
dressing his wife there is always this eager tone of a man who has 
staked every thing to procure her, and is determined to steep 
himself in the enjoyment he has purchased at such a price. The 
spilt blood haunts him, and he strives to wash out its memory in 
the beauty and purity of his idol. Mrs. Ferroll is dressed for a 
ball, to which she is going to take her daughter : 


«Come and let me lookat you, Elinor,’ he said, as his wife entered 
the room. ‘ You are beautiful, you are embellished ; you are all moon- 
light, and the breath of violets. How can there he such beautiful things 
made as women, as women like you? So that’s uae way you wear your 
lace frills. It’s very pretty; it’s new, yet looks like something every 
body ought always to have done.’ ” 


Another trait very powerfully delineated in this strange and 
painful portrait is this, that on one point, and on one only, Paul 
Ferroll finds his rule of never even discussing with himself the 
spiritual bearings of the dreadful secret he carries about, almost 
impossible tokeep. He cannot endure not to ask himself whether 
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his wife’s love would survive the revelation. On this point, and 
on this alone, he is constantly relaxing his own iron self-control. 
Whenever an opportunity presents itself of probing her mind as 
to her capacity for loving a murderer, he uses it at any cost of 
pain to her, and without regarding the strict limits of prudence. 
‘ How if his life be not only a compulsory insincerity, but if her 
love depend on the unreality of her thoughts of him? How if 
she be really loving, not him, but a phantom of her own with his 
external form, and all her love should turn to loathing whenever 
the reality should be revealed?’ This thought, and this alone, he 
cannot banish, and he hovers over it, in all his intercourse with 
her, with the dramatic fidelity of a ruling passion. That the 
world should be paying respect to a delusion of their own he does 
not care ; for he does not value it, and would not suffer to see it 
turn to horror. But to dream that he may have played a game 
which would rob him of the very prize for which he played it, is 
all but insupportable. His “justifiable homicide” in the Char- 
tist riot gives him constant excuses for probing his wife’s mind ; 
and again and again he uses it, almost cruelly. 

This is a fine touch in the delineation of Paul Ferroll’s cha- 
racter ; but it does not do enough to vindicate the moral truth 
of the conception. The only indications, after the murder, of any 
moral origin of the ruling excitement in the hero’s mind consist 
in this one craving,—which is after all rather the selfishness of 
absorbing passion than the shadow of self-reproach,—and in the 
epicurean disposition to revel in all external beauty of form, colour, 
and odour, which seems so much heightened by the sickening me- 
mories of murder. Beyond these, and they are the merest traces 
of guilt, there is no other indication given that the pervading 
excitement of the story has a moral origin at all. The delineation 
need scarcely have been altered if the sword suspended over the 
hero’s head had been quite independent of his own conscience,—a 
continuous cholera-excitement, or a threatening heart-disease, 
hidden from his wife, and not affecting his animal spirits. It may 
be said, indeed, that the persistent refusal to mix in the society of 
his county was due toa touch of conscience. But this is other- 
wise delineated in fact, and it is explicitly avowed that had the 
last risk of any false accusation on the subject vanished, in con- 
sequence of the death of the poor woman who was suspected, this 
scruple would not have governed him any longer. It was not 
the dread of being thought wrongly of, which influenced him, but 
a pride which could not endure the possible reproach of having 
gained good-will under false pretences, in case the crime should 
become known. In short, the delineation includes little trace of 
any conscience in the hero at all,—none of any moral or religious 
cloud resting on his heart. 
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And this we believe to be a radical falsehood in the whole con- 
ception. It may be urged that Paul Ferroll is conceived as a man 
with no sensitiveness to the claims of others, no sympathetic fibre 
in him, and the largest possible aplomé ; so that if he could in any 
way, by the wrongs he had received, justify the murder to such 
conscience as he had, the horror in which the crime is held by 
others would not touch him at all, and he would be able to put 
aside all moral interest in the subject, so long as he was faithful 
to the limits he had prescribed to himself for his own crime and 
did not permit any one else to suffer from it, either by a guilty 
knowledge of it or by false accusation. This is, no doubt, the 
view the author wishes us to take. Every trait almost is in- 
tended to show absolute self-sufficiency—absolute independence 
of all human opinion, even his wife’s; for he does not care that 
she shall still reverence him, if she can still give him that love 
which to him concentrates all the ordinary ties of society in it- 
self. The conception is therefore not chargeable with any in- 
coherence. Paul Ferroll is meant to be absolutely impervious to 
that strange power of rousing or quickening remorse which the 
expressed horror and loathing of society usually exerts. He had 
persuaded himself that his victim had deserved more than she suf- 
fered,—that she had intentionally inflicted upon him a far more 
than equivalent wound and agony. What the world, which could 
not measure his wrongs, might think of his guilt, he did not even 
care to consider. He had measured his injury against his ven- 
geance, and thought the vengeance the less terrible of the two. 

We admit the coherence of the conception. But we assert 
that it is untrue for more than one reason. For there never was a 
man with such absolute independence of the general conscience. 
It is the dream of feminine idealism to fancy such a one. A 
mind painfully haunted by the omnipotence of social ties, feel- 
ing that they paralyse individual freedom and action, goes 
forth into the free world of imagination, and conceives a hero 
who shall be self-sufficient, and really not feel the restraint cf 
any moral sentiment which he does not wholly endorse. But 
the conception is ideal and not real. No doubt it is a matter of 
degrees. A Goethe will really be able to shake off a good deal 
of that sensitiveness to the social conscience which is half rooted 
in God, and half in sin. But a mind swept so clear of all these 
delicate fibres of social influence as Paul Ferroll’s is a pure ano- 
maly. It would be as altogether inconsistent with social life as 
the absence of an atmosphere in the moon is with the play 
of human lungs there. The edges of individual character may 
be more or less defined in proportion to the degree in which it is 
susceptible or unsusceptible to social influence; but edges of 
character so sharply outlined as Paul Ferroll’s would imply mon- 
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strosity in other ways,—an inability to enter at all into half the 
world of human belief and experience. 

Again, even admitting that his conscience were absolutely 
independent of social opinion, the volitional powers of Paul Fer- 
roll’s mind are a feminine chimera. It is not assumed that he 
ever did perfectly justify to himself his own act. He thought 
it more or less justifiable, and had at all events determined upon 
it as a “ working hypothesis,” and was resolved to abide by his 
own programme with respect to it. But the determination with 
which he holds back his own imagination from ever dwelling upon 
it, when it is once irrevocable, to the destruction of his own peace 
and enjoyment of the blessings which he had thus purchased, is en- 
tirely feminine idealism.’ No man’s power of will could control 
the intellectual craving to consider, reconsider, and justify to him- 
self, his own deed. It is possible that the memory might act as an 
intellectual stimulus to work and think on other subjects with the 
intensity delineated. But on the enjoyments of life it could not 
but encroach,—and eat away all their truth. The force of volition 
which could push the spectre into the background, and ‘ relish’ 
the whole of life with the fulness and depth indicated in the 
sketch of Paul Ferroll, is altogether the myth of an aspiring ima- 
gination in love with a gigantic energy. No man could enjoy, 
and, of all things in the world, enjoy purity, tenderness, angelic 
love, as Paul Ferroll does, with blood on his secret soul. It 
was an audacious and magnificent flight of idealism to venture 
on such a picture. 

With respect to the poems of this author, we have not very 
much to say. They indicate the same peculiarity of powers 
which this remarkable story shows, but in a very much less 
perfect form. Poetry cannot bear the constant nervous tension, 
—the bias to a certain preternaturalism, if we may be allowed 
the expression,—which is native to this author’s genius—at all 
events, without some much greater force of inspiration to carry 
it off. The sense of awful contradictions, the sundering of soul 
and spirit, the disrobing of unrealities, the free use of the spi- 
ritual dissecting-knife,—these things may no doubt be themes 
for poetry, when handled by a powerfully-constructive and yet 
satirical genius; but if handled with the slightest weakness 
in a poem, they are merely rhetorical. The bare outline of 
Paul Ferroll’s story would be a piece of rhetoric merely. It is 
the wonderful skill of the detail, the fulness of observation with 
which it is dressed up, that hides the tremendous impossibility 
of the assumption from our eyes. This minute detail and close 
observing humour cannot be easily embodied in a poem; and 
hence the poems of “V.” are only eloquent. Indeed, the imagi- 
nation of this author is essentially rhetorical, though it is under 
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the control of a strong will and perfectly cultivated taste. For 
instance, she is struck by a passage in a friend’s letter about the 
Queen’s ball: “I hear that one hundred and fifty dead people 
were invited to the ball, last Friday,” and writes a poem on the 
fancy that the ghosts attended. It is eloquent only, but conven- 
tional. And so are almost all these poems, which seem to spring, 
not from the growth of some whole conception in the imagination, 
but from the vividness of sentiment which the knowledge of life 
and death, and the great contradictions in the human spirit and 
destiny, arouse in any thoughtful mind. Our author’s greatest 
power is certainly adapted to the world of fiction; for there the 
exigencies of the story rouse her imagination to the utmost, and the 
wonderful detail and subtlety of her store of observations clothe, 
if they do not conceal, the spiritual deficiencies of her imagination. 
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Washington. Par Guizot. Paris, 1851. 

Life and Writings of Washington. By Jared Sparks. Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Life and Correspondence of Jefferson. 

Life of Andrew Jackson. 

Annuaire des deux Mondes. Paris, 1856-1860. 

— of the United States. By H. 8. Tremenheere. London, 

ot. 
~~ ~ ican Crisis of the South. By HW: R. Helper. New York, 


Democracy in America. By Alexis de Tocqueville. Paris, 1835-1840. 


THERE is no sadder spectacle to be seen on earth than the de- 
generacy of a great nation. And this sadness is the greater 
when the degeneracy is not mere political decay and descent 
from a position of supremacy and power, but involves all the 
higher elements of a nation’s life; when mind, morals, man- 
ners, and physical condition have alike shared in the downward 
progress ; when the deterioration is scarcely more visible in the 
citizen than in the man. But the sadness reaches its culmin- 
ating point when this degeneracy is observable in a new state 
and among a young people; when they are rotten before they 
are ripe ; when they display a marvellous vigour of constitution 


even in the very speed of the consuming malady ; when their 
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corruption is the result, not of the feebleness and decrepitude 
of age, but of energies directed to no noble aim, consecrated by 
no lofty purpose, and controlled by no dominating and vene- 
rated law. And the spectacle grows strange as well as sad 
when it appears that all this grievous and disheartening retro- 
gression has taken place in spite of—perhaps partly in conse- 
quence of—a combination of advantages and facilities such as 
never before were accumulated round the favoured path of any 
nation ;—all the powers of a high civilisation brought to bear 
upon all the resources of primeval nature; all the learning, science, 
and experience of the world’s maturity placed unreservedly at 
the disposal of the world’s earliest and freshest youth ; bound- 
less territory; boundless freedom; perfect security from all 
control or interruption from without; an inheritance of vast 
intellectual wealth and of no intellectual fetters; a genial 
spirit of chivalry in the South, blending with and tempering an 
earnest and somewhat stern spirit of religion in the North ;— 
and the whole in possession of a people sprung from the choicest 
race that in modern times has dwelt upon the earth. 

This perplexing and melancholy phenomenon has been pre- 
sented to us by the United States of North America at the 
close of Mr. Buchanan’s administration, and no Englishman 
who is not meanly malignant can dwell upon the picture with- 
out grief and shame. It offers few temptations to the journalist; 
and the sketch which we propose to give would be too painful 
for us to have undertaken, but for two considerations. First, 
the history of the rapid deterioration of American character 
and institutions is full of warning and instruction, especially 
to Englishmen ; for we share many of their faults and are ex- 
posed to many of their dangers; what they were we were, and 
what they are we may become, unless we study their career and 
avoid their mistakes: it is impossible for our statesmen and po- 
litical philosophers to delve in any richer mine. And, secondly, 
we are inclined to believe that the great Republic of the West 
has reached and passed its lowest point; that henceforth its 
citizens and its public men will turn over a new leaf and re- 
trace their false steps ; that—by what means, at what rate, and 
through what vicissitudes of prosperity and tribulation, we can- 
not tell—they will finally attain a social and political condition 
of which they may be justly proud; that their severance will 
be their salvation, and the date of 1861 their new Era and their 
Year of Grace ;—for we do not believe in the permanent decay 
and degradation of any modern nation, least of all a nation of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. For seventy years they have had their 
own way ; they have rejoiced, perhaps insolently, in their youth 
and strength; they have walked in the way of their heart and 
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in the sight of their eyes; and they now find that God has 


brought them into judgment for their wilfulness, as He said he 


would. Now, just when they are able to see all the steps which 
have brought them to their present pass, a golden opportunity, 
arising out of their very errors, is afforded them of recovery 
and redemption ; and it cannot be but that so sagacious and 
resolute a people will seize it and turn it to account. 


In the year 1790 Washington, the first President of the 
United States, had just been unanimously elected to guide and 
work the new federal constitution. That constitution had been 
carefully framed by a convention comprising all the wisest and 
purest patriots of the country, and had, in the judgment of 
every one, been rendered necessary by the confusion and almost 
anarchy into which the liberated provinces had fallen, for the 
want of some strong goverrment and some adequate bond of 
union, very shortly after the acknowledgment of their inde- 
pendence in 1783. At this period the confederated states were 
thirteen in number ; their aggregate population was as nearly as 
possible four millions ; and of this amount 700,000 were Afri- 
can slaves. All the states held slaves, with the single exception 
of Massachusetts; but all regarded slavery as an institution 
full of danger and discredit, sincerely to be deprecated and 
quietly to be got rid of, as soon as circumstances should permit. 
The constitution was, to all appearance, as sagacious a one as 
could have been devised. Its framers foresaw most of the poli- 
tical dangers to which the state would be exposed, and guarded 
against them with great anxiety, and apparently with great 
skill, They endeavoured to secure the supremacy of law and 
purity in the administration of justice by the extraordinary 
and paramount powers conferred on the Supreme Court, and by 
ordaining the irremovability of the judges both in that and in 
all inferior tribunals. They hoped to provide against the con- 
sequence of too sudden and simultaneous a change in the go- 
verning body by appointing the election of the chief of the 
executive and the members of the legislative assemblies for 
different terms and at different epochs. They provided a legi- 
timate time and means for the introduction of such changes as 
experience might show to be desirable in the constitution or 
as altered circumstances might necessitate, by enacting the as- 
sembling of a Convention for the purpose of revision, at certain 
distant intervals and under certain specified formalities. They 
fancied they had secured the choice of the President by the 
wisest heads of the nation and in the most dispassionate man- 
ner, by arranging a system of double election, in virtue of 
which the nation’s decision as to its ruling head was vested in 
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a small body of men chosen ad hoc by the whole mass of the en- 
franchised people. They endeavoured to give as much strength 
to the Federal executive as the jealous susceptibilities of demo- 
cratic temper in the several states would permit,—well aware 
that herein lay the real weakness and the chief danger of the 
new organisation,—by making the President supreme over all 
appointments, and able to select and to retain his ministers in 
defiance of hostile majorities in Congress. Finally, they at- 
tempted to supply such barriers as seemed feasible under 
republican institutions against the excessive preponderance of 
the democratic element, by the adoption of those electoral quali- 
fications which existed at the time in the several states, which 
in some of them were stringent enough, and in all were a very 
decided and effectual negation of universal suffrage. A pro- 
perty qualification, or the payment of direct taxes, and usually 
a certain length of residence, was necessary to constitute a man 
an elector either for the Presidential Colleges, or for the Con- 
gress, or for the State Legislature. In every state, with three 
exceptions, as we shall hereafter see, these sagacious provisions 
and securities have been swept away, so that of the constitu- 
tion framed by Washington, Franklin, Adams, Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton, and Randolph, little remains except the shell. 

In Washington’s hands the new political organisation worked 
well, and the Executive seemed almost strong enough. Such 
difficulties as arose even at that early stage of the experiment 
were easily surmounted by his promptitude, resolution, and 
prestige. But Washington was aman ina million. He achieved 
success in the two most arduous enterprises which can try the 
faculties of statesmen: he conducted a revolutionary war to a 
triumphant. issue, with the smallest conceivable means and 
against the most powerful nation in the world; and he inau- 
gurated and administered for eight years a constitution pecu- 
liar, unprecedented, and in some points unavoidably and in- 
curably defective from its origin. His embarrassments and 
the scantiness of his resources as a revolutionary chief have sel- 
dom been done justice to. Wellington’s difficulties in the early 
days of his Peninsular campaigns, though analogous in some 
respects and formidable enough, were trivial in comparison. 
The American Revolution presented many features which dis- 
tinguished it from most other movements of a similar nature, 
and added enormously to the obstacles and complications with 
which its leaders had to contend. In the first place, during 
all its earlier stages, it was not a revolution at all, or even a 
rebellion. It was merely a resistance in the name of law and 
constitutional right to an illegal exercise of power. For many 
years the colonists had no idea of assailing, much less of over- 
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throwing, the king’s authority: they merely aimed at confining 
it within legitimate bounds. There was in consequence every 
degree of difference of opinion as to the extent to which resist- 
ance should be pushed, and the means by which it was to be 
carried on. The great majority of the colonists were sincerely 
attached to the mother country, were even ardent in their 
loyalty, and were shocked at the bare notion of rebellion or 
separation ; and these sentiments continued to animate them 
up to a very late period of the contest. Thus the chiefs of the 
movement had to guide and to act for a people who were any 
thing but united in their sentiments and purposes, and whose 
views moreover were in a constant state of fluctuation and of 
progressive development. 

Then, again, when resistance had become general and reso- 
lute, when all word of compromise or submission was over, 
and when ulterior plans and hopes began to present themselves 
to a few of the more advanced and excited spirits, the very 
simplicity and purity of the motives which led to the rebellion 
placed serious barriers in the way of its success. It was resist- 
ance in the name of a sacred principle, not revolt against cruel 
and unendurable oppression. It was carried on to assert a 
constitutional right, not to escape from or resent a hideous 
wrong. The tax to which the colonists refused to submit was 
a mere trifle: no one would have felt its pressure; no one 
would have refused or grudged its payment, had it but been 
legitimately levied. The colonists had no atrocious tyranny to 
escape from; justice was purely administered ; their property 
was secure; their personal liberty was never menaced ; their 
religion and their claims of conscience never came in question. 
They had every thing they could wish for, as far as practical 
freedom and the daily enjoyments of life were concerned ; but 
they would not be taxed without their own consent, even to 
the extent of a few shillings per head; and for this they went 
to war. Now, it is evident that a motive of this sort, honour- 
able and defensible as it may be, is very inferior in stimulating 
and sustaining power to those barbarous and unjust tyrannies, 
and that burning passion for emancipation and revenge, which 
have usually caused nations to rise in armed rebellion against 
their rulers. It may suffice to make men vote, harangue, com- 
bine, go to prison for a while perhaps,—seldom to make them— 
seldomer still to make them cheerfully—endure severe priva- 
tions, or encounter with unflinching spirit the sacrifices and 
hardships inseparable from a prolonged and dubious strife. 
The origin of the rebellion thus goes far to explain the general 
backwardness and lukewarmness of which Washington had so 
frequently occasion to complain. Had the colonists suffered 
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more, and had more reason for resistance, their emancipation 
would have been incomparably easier. 

But, besides all this, Washington, properly speaking, had 
no army, no authority, no means, no government. He had 
literally to make bricks without straw. The colonies hitherto 
had been entirely distinct and unconnected with each other; 
they were unaccustomed to combined action; and the assembly 
of delegates improvised for the occasion was without consti- 
tuted authority, and therefore without power. They could ap- 
point Washington their commander-in-chief, but that was about 
all. They could not compel his officers to obey him ; they could 
not compel soldiers to flock to his standard; they could not 
compel citizens to administer to the necessities of his army. 
They could authorise him to make requisitions, but they could 
not empower him to enforce them, nor oblige the several states 
to recognise them. They could not legally contract loans nor 
levy taxes. They could only decide what contributions should 
be called for, and recommend and urge the people of each state 
to give their quota cheerfully. Persuasion, both at the seat of 
government and at the head-quarters of the army, had to do 
the work of authority. Washington himself, as well as the civil 
leaders, had to raise the sinews of war by argument, by en- 
treaty, by remonstrance, by personal influence, in short. Mer- 
chants, planters, magistrates, officers, sent in loans and contri- 
butions as they eould or as they felt moved to do. The contest 
was, in fact, very much carried on by subscription ; and this had 
to be done for years. In the army itself nearly the same state 
of affairs prevailed. The soldiers were in a manner volunteers. 
They enlisted only for a time; desertion seemed almost legal, 
since it was only desertion from a rebel force; they felt them- 
selves in a manner at liberty to disband when they were weary, 
or had fought through one campaign, or when domestic or agri- 
cultural concerns wanted their presence at home; and thus 
they sometimes dispersed just when a victory had to be turned 
to account, or a defeat to be repaired, or a promising enterprise 
to be undertaken. Then the soldiers often chose their own 
officers, and would obey no others. All orders and plans were 
freely discussed ; the commander-in-chief had to persuade his 
regimental colonels rather than to direct them; his army was 
more of a voluntary association than an organised body of 
troops. Power there was almost none; authority could do 
little ; personal influence, moral and intellectual qualities, had to 
do the work of both. And all this time, — while Washington 
had to control his men, to exhort his officers, to beg sometimes 
almost piteously for supplies,—he had to fight more numerous 
and powerful antagonists, whom nothing but the imbecility of 
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their commanders could have enabled him to overcome; and 
to contend against the mean jealousies, the ill-timed parsimony, 
and the ungenerous exigencies and suspicions of his fellow-citi- 
zens. Nay more, he had to keep together, and to inspire with 
zeal and submission to needful discipline, an army often with- 
out food, usually without pay, always unsupported by maga- 
zines and stores, yet sternly forbidden to supply their wants by 
plunder or exactions. Truly here was a field, such as few men 
have, for the exercise of that hopeful and untiring patience 
which is perhaps the sublimest and most difficult of virtues ; 
and never was there a more magnificent example of this attri- 
bute than Washington. His military genius was no doubt 
great ; but it was as nothing compared with the moral qualities 
which were required to bear up against those difficulties which 
deprived military genius of its fairest opportunities. His reputa- 
tion was founded, not on splendid days, but on painful years; not 
on a series of those brilliant and startling achievements in which, 
if there is much of inspiration, there is often yet more of acci- 
dent ; but on a whole life of toil, sacrifice, self-control, and self- 
abnegation, such as no man can lead whose principles and whose 
virtues are not rooted in the very deepest recesses of his nature. 

His sagacity in governing the State was as eminent as his 
ability in creating it. For eight years he ruled the young 
commonwealth with rare prudence and firmness, showing the 
same resolute front to domestic insubordination as to foreign 
encroachment; and when he retired in 1796 to the private 
happiness he had so long sighed for, he left behind him that 
farewell address which is perhaps the most touching legacy of 
wisdom and affection ever bequeathed by a ruler to his native 
land. The exhortation shows with how true a foresight he 
laid his finger on each one of the dangers and weaknesses of 
the Republic. He warns his countrymen against “ geographical 
divisions,’—against the bad habit, even as a phrase, of speaking 
of the North and the South. He tells them that to be a Nation, 
they must have a central government, which should be the 
chief object of their loyalty, and which no local or democratic 
jealousies should be allowed to weaken; but he does this in 
language which proves how doubtful he felt in his heart whe- 
ther the Union could permanently be preserved. “ Let expe- 
rience solve the question,” he says; “to listen to mere specula- 
tion in such a case were criminal.” He exhorts them earnestly 
to uphold public credit and the strictest national integrity at 
any cost, by careful economy and cheerful acquiescence in ne- 
cessary taxes. Finally, he recommends a policy of rigid neu- 
trality towards foreign countries, peace, forbearance, but above 
all the most magnanimous and scrupulous justice and good 
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faith ; and, knowing his countrymen, he assures them that in 
the long-run this policy, and this alone, will pay. 

By the universal consent of mankind, Washington stands 
out among statesmen as the wisest, best, and purest ruler who 
ever governed a free nation. He was preéminent, no doubt, 
among his colleagues and countrymen both in wisdom and in 
virtue, but he had many wise and virtuous men to assist him 
in his work. Jefferson, Hamilton, Randolph, Jay, Madison and 
Adams, though holding very different opinions, were all earnest 
and high-minded patriots. The first among them did ultimately 
much harm by the uncompromising democracy of his principles; 
but they were all worthy coadjutors of their noble chief. There 
were giants in those days; there are only dwarfs now. What 
are the advantages, and what should he the future of a nation 
which started on its career with such a man as Washington for 
its representative and guide! 


Pass over forty years from the opening of the first presi- 
dency of Washington, and we come to 1830, when Andrew 
Jackson was the Chief of the United States. At this date the 
area of the country had been augmented from 820,000 square 
miles to 1,786,000, by the cession of Louisiana and the seizure 
of Florida. The number of Confederated States had multiplied 
from thirteen to twenty-four; the total population had swelled 
from four millions to thirteen millions, and the slaves from 
700,000 to 2,000,000. The Free States now constituted twelve 
out of the twenty-four States. The total commerce of the 
country—the annual imports and exports—had increased from 
72,000,000 in 1790 to 144,000,000% in 1830. 

The change is enormous: territory, commerce, and number 
of commonwealths doubled ; population trebled. But the moral, 
social, and political change during these forty years was even 
more startling still, and unfortunately was not in an equally 
encouraging direction. In the first place, the formal and re- 
cognised modifications in the institutions of the country be- 
tween the time of Washington and the time of Jackson were 
neither few nor trifling; and all tended to increase the uncon- 
trolled power of the popular will, and were so many progressive 
encroachments of democracy. In 1790 every State required 
certain property qualifications from their citizens before endow- 
ing them with the electoral franchise: they were obliged either 
to be freeholders or leaseholders to a specified amount, or to 
pay a fixed sum in direct taxes, or to possess personal property 
of some sort. These wise precautions did not last long. Not 
a single State whose constitution was framed since 1800 re- 
quires any property qualification for the exercise of the suffrage; 
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and in most of the older States the established qualifications 
were greatly reduced, and universal, or quasi-universal, suffrage 
was adopted,—by Massachusetts in 1821; by Connecticut in 
1818; by New York in 182] and 1826; by Maryland in 1801 
and 1809; by Virginia in 1830; by Mississippi in 1833 ; and by 
Tennessee in 1835. Now when we remember that the electors 
for the State Legislatures are also electors for the House of Re- 
presentatives in Congress, and that the Federal Senate is chosen 
by the State Legislatures, we shall become aware how effectu- 
ally this democratic progress must have made itself felt not only 
in the Provincial, but in the National Assemblies. 

In the course of the same period the first steps were taken 
towards a still more fatal innovation in the Judiciary system. 
That the independence of judges is essential to the pure admi- 
nistration of justice and to the security of true freedom, and 
that this independence must be jealously guarded, and can 
only be effectually secured by appointing the judges for life or 
during good behaviour, have always been regarded as unassail- 
able maxims of sound policy. They were adopted and followed, 
as we have seen, by the framers of the Federal Constitution. 
But scarcely twelve years had elapsed, ere a notion had grown 
up in the minds of some ultra-democrats, among whom we are 
grieved to have to name Jefferson, that irremovable and inde- 
pendent authorities of any kind were fetters and incongruities 
in a truly popular government; and preparations were made, 
with only too easy success, for bringing courts of justice, like 
every other institution, under the direct control of the people. 
In 1802, under Jefferson’s auspices (our authority in these mat- 
ters is Justice Story), sixteen duly-appointed judges were dis- 
missed, and their courts abolished by an act of Congress, without 
notice and without compensation. The same President perti- 
naciously urged the limitation of judicial appointments to terms 
of four or six years, renewable by the President and Senate,— 
thus reducing their holders to a state of absolute dependence. 
Jackson adopted the same fatal notion, and recommended it to 
Congress in 1829 and in 1882; and before his tenure of office 
ceased five out of the twenty-four states then existing had 
gone even a step farther, and made the judges elective, and 
elected only for a term of years. 

Another unimportant but significant movement had been 
made during the same period. The payment of representatives 
has always, for obvious reasons, been regarded as a specially 
democratic scheme. It had been naturally enough incorporated 
with the Federal constitution of 1789, by which members of 
Congress were paid siw dollars a day during actual attendance 
on their duties, besides an equal allowance, under the name of 
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“ mileage,” for every twenty miles of distance from their resi- 
dence. In 1795 the payment was raised (though shortly after- 
wards again reduced) to seven dollars. In 1816, instead of six 
dollars a day, they voted themselves 1500 dollars a year. But 
this would appear to have been unpopular with their constitu- 
ents, for the vote was repealed the following year; and in 
1821 the payment was finally fixed at eight dollars a day 
during session, with eight dollars for “ mileage.” 

Again, the democratic instinct-—than which nothing is 
keener or surer—had contrived effectually to neutralise, with- 
out formally repealing, that provision of the constitution which 
endeavoured to place the election of the President in the hands 
of “select men,” by enacting that he should be chosen by a 
body of men elected ad hoc. The reason of this provision, ac- 
cording to Judge Story, was, that such a body “ would be most 
likely to possess the information, discernment, and indepen- 
dence essential for the proper discharge of this duty,’—and, 
according to Justice Kent, “to close the opportunity as much 
as possible against negotiation, intrigue, and corruption.” How 
entirely this purpose has been frustrated we shall see pre- 
sently ; but, even in the period we are now speaking of, it was 
virtually evaded. “It is notorious,” says Mr. Story, “ that 
these [presidential] electors are now chosen wholly with refer- 
ence to particular candidates, and are silently pledged to vote 
for them. Nay, upon some occasions the electors publicly 
pledge themselves to vote for a particular person ; and thus, in 
effect, the whole foundation of the system so elaborately con- 
structed is subverted; . . . . and nothing is left to the electors 
after their nomination but to register votes which are already 
pledged ; and an exercise of an independent judgment would be 
treated as a political usurpation, dishonourable to the indivi- 
dual and a fraud upon his constituents.” o 

Finally, it was reserved for General Jackson to give the 
most desperate and fatal blow to the dignity and purity of 
republican government in America ever inflicted upon it by 
friend or foe. By one single act he may almost be said to have 
effected the ruin of his country. Up to his time all the govern- 
ment employés, civil and military, with a very few specified ex- 
ceptions, held office in the United States, as in England, during 
- life and good behaviour, were never removed for their political 
opinions, and never changed with any change of administration. 
The justice as well as the policy of this practice is too obvious 
to be dwelt upon. By the constitution the control over all these 
offices, as well as the appointment to them, was vested in the 
chief of the Executive, the sanction of the Senate being required 
in only a few cases; but it is worthy of remark that this abso- 
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lute power over the government employés was only conferred 
upon the President after long discussion and by a very narrow 
majority. The clause affirming it only passed the Senate by the 
casting-vote of the vice-president ; and in the long debates that 
it gave rise to, the idea that any chief of the State could so far 
disgrace himself and damage the community as to abuse the 
power conferred for personal or electioneering purposes, was 
scouted as an insult and a chimera. Nor was it abused till the 
advent of the violent and unprincipled ruler whose era we are 
now considering. During Washington’s eight years of adminis- 
tration, he only removed nine persons from office,—one, a foreign 
minister, at the instance of the French Directory ; the other 
eight for cause assigned. Politics had nothing to do with any of 
the cases. Adams also removed nine subordinate officers, but 
none for political reasons. Jefferson removed thirty-nine, but, 
as he solemnly declared and was ready to prove, not one of them 
because their political opinions differed from his own. Indeed, 
his purity in the matter of appointments almost approached to 
prudery. Madison made five removals; Monroe, nine; John 
Quincy Adams, two only. General Jackson was no sooner in- 
augurated than he dismissed from office nearly every man who 
had opposed him or whose friends had voted for his opponent, 
and replaced them by partisans of his own. The number thus 
removed was variously stated : his enemies mentioned two thou- 
sand ; his friends admitted six hundred and ninety. We are 
content to accept the moderate and indisputable account of 
Justice Story, who specifies 8 in the diplomatic corps; 36 in 
the executive department ; 190 in other civil departments ; be- 
sides 491 postmasters. ~ “These officers,” he says, “included a 
very large proportion of all the most lucrative offices under 
the national government.” 

It is impossible to exaggerate, and needless to point out in 
detail, the ruinous results which must flow from such a course 
of proceeding,—a course which, once inaugurated, must almost 
necessarily be continued, since its adoption by one party or one 
President compels its imitation by the antagonistic faction as 
a measure at once of justice and of self-defence. Accordingly, 
this plan of wholesale removals has been pursued ever since, 
and is now the common practice. At each presidential election 
the whole places in the gift of the government, from the highest 
to the lowest, change hands. The consequences are manifold, 
and all mischievous. First, few men can obtain any skill or 
experience in their office, and the official capacity of the civil 
service must be deplorably impaired. Secondly, every man, 
knowing that he has only a four years’ (or at most, and by 
every exertion, an eight years’) tenure of place, will be inclined 
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to “ feather his nest” as fast and as daringly as he can. Thirdly, 
public appointments are thus converted into an engine of job- 
bery and corruption on the grandest scale and of the dirtiest 
sort. Every office is promised, and is promised in return for 
political support. There is nowhere in the world bribery and 
electioneering intrigue comparable for openness and shameless- 
ness to that of the United States. And fourthly (and worst 
perhaps of all), it renders it impossible for men of intelligence, 
ability, and virtue, who wish for a reasonable permanence and 
a decent independence, to become servants of the state. Office 
necessarily falls into the hands of a very third-rate class of 
men. One American writer sums the matter up by the asser- 
tion, that, “in the year of our Lord 1859, the fact of a man’s 
holding (removable) office under the government is presumptive 
evidence that he is one of three characters, viz. an adventurer, 
an incompetent person, or a scoundrel.” 


Such were the inroads made upon the wise policy of the 
previous generation as far as the constitution was concerned. 
A similar departure from Washington’s principle of action in 
external questions had already manifested itself. Those pro- 
jects of conquest and annexation which have now made such 
fearful progress had already entered deeply into the national 
mind, and received the tacit, if not formal, sanction of the 
executive. General Jackson had already conquered Florida 
from the Spaniards, as the issue of a war of which, to say the 
least, the success was more indisputable than the justice; and 
this conquest did as much towards rendering him the favourite 
of the people as his military triumphs over the Indian tribes or 
his defence of New Orleans against the British. In Colonel 
Burr’s filibustering scheme against Texas in 1806, he is said to 
have heartily sympathised. He attempted to obtain this pro- 
vince by negotiation in 1829, and was unquestionably at least 
cognisant of Houston’s plans for effecting that gradual seizure of 
Texas from Mexico, which was designed to end, first, in her inde- 
pendence, and then in her annexation to the United States. He 
certainly offered no impediments to the execution of Houston’s 
scheme: the last year of his presidency saw the first part of 
the drama fully played out; and before he died he deliberately 
counselled the consummation of the unprincipled and long- 
planned piracy. This was the first practical inauguration of 
those doctrines of “manifest destiny,” which have ever since 
been at once the opprobrium and the chief prospective danger 
of the American Republic. 


Another point of difference between the era of Washington 
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and the era of Jackson is, that the question of Slavery—which 
was scarcely noticed in 1790, and which, in its direct or infer- 
ential issues, was the overshadowing and all-absorbing interest 
in 1860—had already made its difficulties felt in the arena of 
American politics. The decision as to the extension of those 
limits within which slavery was to be permitted had already 
been fiercely contested on the occasion of the admission of 
Missouri into the Union in 1820, and settled by a compromise, 
which was to have been unalterable, but which we have recently 
seen most dishonourably set aside. In Jackson's own presi- 
dency we hear little of the subject, for it was never brought 
directly into issue on any question of practical policy; but it 
painfully occupied the minds of all thoughtful statesmen ; and 
it had become obvious that, apart from all considerations as 
to the continuance of such a social blot upon the national cha- 
racter, it was ripening fast into a desperate controversy as to 
the balance of power, or rather the possession of supremacy, 
between the North and the South. The ambition of the South 
and the conscience and fears of the North were growing more 
and more restless during the whole of this apparent truce ; and 
the existence of two millions of a servile race disturbed and 
perplexed minds which had looked with easy indifference on a 
coloured population of 700,000, destined, as it was thought, to 
early and gradual emancipation. 

In Jackson’s time, too, we trace the rise of what has since 
been one of the most disgraceful features of the social and 
public life of the United States,—a feature significant of ter- 
rible and growing barbarism. We refer to those brutal assaults 
of eminent citizens and public men on one another, in open 
places and even in official sanctuaries, which have been the 
opprobrium of nearly all the newer and southern states, and 
which culminated in the cowardly attack by Mr. Brooks on 
Mr. Sumner in the senate-house at Washington. These assaults 
in themselves might pass as the mere ebullitions of brutal pas- 
sions: their impunity, which began in Jackson’s time, tells a 
more serious tale. In 1832, the well-known General Houston, 
afterwards the filibuster and governor of Texas, found fault 
with some sharp criticisms made upon a transaction in which 
he was involved. The words were spoken by Mr. Stanberry of 
Ohio, in the House of Representatives at Washington, of which 
he, as well as Houston, was a member. Houston met his critic 
in the street, assailed him with a bludgeon in one hand and a 
pistol in the other, struck him from behind, felled him to the 
ground, and then continued beating him long after he was able 
to offer any resistance, and till a bystander—Senator Buckner 
of Missouri, who watched the whole process without attenpting 
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to interfere or seeming ashamed of his quiescence—thought he 
was killed. The outrage was reported to the Speaker, was in- 
vestigated in spite of the efforts of James Polk (afterwards Pre- 
sident) to smother wnquiry, and ended in Houston being repri- 
manded in so mild a manner as to leave little doubt that the 
Speaker sympathised with the assailant rather than with the 
victim. 

This was bad enough; but it was not the worst. Jackson, 
then President, defended his blackguard friend, saying, that 
“after a few more examples of the same kind, members of Con- 
gress would perhaps learn to keep civil tongues in their heads.” 
He did more: when the district court of Columbia sentenced 
Houston to pay 500$ for the offence, Jackson actually nullified 
the sentence and remitted the fine! Such was the man who, in 
1832, sat in the seat of Washington. Of course such an ex- 
ample, with such encouragement, bore speedy fruit. Another 
member of Congress, Mr. Arnold, who had commented severely 
on Houston’s brutality, was twice publicly assaulted by a Major 
Heard, a friend of Houston’s, who struck him with a club and 
fired a pistol at him, as usual taking him unawares, and as 
usual also committing the outrage in the presence of sympa- 
thising or indifferent spectators. 

This circumstance alone would suffice to depict the charac- 
ter of the man who was twice chosen to be the chief of the 
great Republic, and who was certainly the most popular Pre- 
sident since Washington. He was simply a violent, ignorant, 
narrow-minded man, of boundless self-confidence and iron will ; 
bitter in his enmities, rooted in his prejudices, intemperate 
alike in conduct and in language. He was unrelenting towards 
every one who ever opposed him, and unscrupulous in his mode 
of effecting his revenge. He treated the Congress no better 
than the Bank. He dismissed any of his ministers who differed 
from him just as cavalierly as he had dismissed the office-hold- 
ers whose friends had voted against him. He removed the 
government deposits from the United States Bank, and did his 
best to destroy that institution, because he fancied its influence 
had been employed to prevent his election. Long before he 
became President he had put two Englishmen to death in 
Florida, on a most scantily sustained charge of exciting the 
Indians against his troops; and when the court-martial to 
which he had consigned them sentenced one of them only to a 
flogging, Jackson, on his own authority, ordered the unhappy 
victim to be shot. His one merit appears to have been his un- 
flinching resolution. He was a democratic despot; and un- 
happily the American people had already, as they progressed in 
democracy, begun to have a taste for despotism. The leading 
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politicians of his day, Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, were men 
of great ability and power—Webster especially, who lacked no- 
thing but character and purity of patriotism ; they were vastly 
superior to their master—vastly superior, too, in all respects to 
those who have been leaders since; but at an immeasurable 
distance below Washington, Hamilton, Jefferson, and Jay. 


Pass now over thirty years more, to the presidency of Mr. 
Buchanan in 1860. By the annexation of Texas, by the Treaty 
of Oregon, and by seizures (afterwards confirmed by treaty) 
from Mexico, the total area of the states had expanded from 
1,786,000 to 2,963,000 square miles. The two territories, Texas 
and New Mexico, acquired by fraud or violence from their 
southern neighbours, exceeded in extent the whole area of the 
United States at the date of their separation from England. 
The number of confederated commonwealths in the Union 
had multiplied from twenty-four to thirty-three, of which eigh- 
teen were free; the total population was 31,600,000 in place 
of 13,000,000 ; and just four millions out of the thirty-one were 
slaves. Meanwhile the aggregate foreign commerce of the coun- 
try, which was 72,000,000$ in 1790, and 144,000,000$ in 1830, 
had reached the enormous figure of 700,000,000 in 1859. 

But vast as are these changes in the lapse of one generation, 
others have taken place in the same period quite as startling, 
and by no means as satisfactory. We are giving a sketch only 
—not a history ; we will, therefore, be as brief and graphic as 
we can, overlaying our picture with but few details, and refer- 
ring our readers for proofs and statistics to more elaborate pub- 
lications. In the first place, then, we have to notice that the 
gradual reduction or abolition of all qualifications for the exer- 
cise of electoral rights in the several states, which had already 
proceeded so far in 1830, has now been almost every where 
consummated. In only about ten states is even the semblance 
of any restriction on universal suffrage yet maintained, and in 
most of these it is but a semblance. In twenty-one of the most 
populous and powerful states, every free male white of the age 
of twenty years, who shall have resided for some short period 
varying from three months to two years, is entitled to vote, 
though he neither serves in the militia, nor pays a single tax, 
nor possesses a dollar of property real or personal. Contempo- 
raneous with this change, and naturally connected with it, is 
the increase and now universal prevalence of a most mischiev- 
ous practice, viz. that elections have fallen into the hands of 
professional agents, who devote themselves to the business, and 
work the whole machinery for the candidates who employ them ; 
who spare neither calumny, intimidation, promises, nor bribes ; 
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and who are, as might be anticipated, among the most noxious 
class of bankrupt and disreputable rowdies. This is no loose 
or unwarranted statement ; all thoughtful patriots in the Union 
have long deplored the evil; the American press teems with 
instances ; and governors of states (New York especially) have 
repeatedly called attention to the fact, but have proved wholly 
powerless to repress it.* 

In Jackson’s time, as we have seen, the first blow had been 
struck at the purity and independence of the judicial bench. 
In 1833, five states out of twenty-four had taken the fatal step of 
appointing their judges by popular election, and for only a lim- 
ited term of office. This grievous error, so irresistibly tempt- 
ing to the capricious and despotic temper of democracies, made 
terribly rapid progress. In 1844, the five had swelled to twelve ; 
and now (we quote from Mr. Tremenheere) “the elective prin- 
ciple in the appointment of judges, and their appointment for 
short periods, prevails in twenty-two states in the Union. In 
three others the elective principle has been adopted, but the 
term is during good behaviour; and in two others they are 
appointed for a term of years by the governor.” In New York 
the dependence of the judges of the superior courts is secured 
by rendering their salaries subject to an annual vote of the 
Legislature. The consequences of these ultra-democratic pro- 
visions are obvious enough. In the first place, no first-rate 
lawyers will aspire to or accept a position at once so precarious 
and so undignified ; and the bench will be, and often is, filled 
by men inferior in all qualities to the members of the bar over 
whom they preside, but from whom, of course, they cannot 
command respect. In the next place, it is inevitable that 
judicial decisions will tend to bear the impress of the popular 
passions and desires, instead of acting as a salutary check upon 
them. Judges who canvass for their seats can scarcely be 
severe or strictly impartial with those who elect them; the 
plaintiff in the case or the prisoner at the bar will be able to 
remind the presiding justice that he voted for him; and the 
magistrate will find it difficult to pronounce judgment against 
popular violence and prejudice when he knows that such judg- 
ment will infallibly cost him his salary and his post. Nor is 
this a merely conjectural apprehension: the celebrated Van 

* See Mr. Tremenheere’s two volumes, especially i. 129, and ii, 123. One of 
the most striking proofs of the progress of democratic encroachment, and of sub- 
mission to it, may be found in the fact that at the recent presidential election one, 
at least, of the candidates, and that one the most eminent (Mr. Douglas), for the 
first time in the history of the United States, stooped to what is called “stump- 
ing ;” z,e. making canvassing speeches to the mob, wherever a crowd collected on 
his progress. He spoke sometimes at railway-stations, sometimes from the bal- 


conies of hotels, sometimes from improvised platforms, This fact we heard from 
a gentleman who occasionally travelled with him, and knew him well, 
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Renselaer, or Anti-Rent, struggle at Albany was a case in 
point ; decision after decision was given in favour of the plain- 
tiff, whose legal rights were indisputable, but none of them 
could be enforced by the executive authorities; till at last, 
after many trials and judicial changes, a tribunal was found 
which gave judgment in accordance with the dictates of demo- 
cratic greed. It was in reference to this case that the success- 
ful candidate for the office of Attorney-General of the State of 
New York, in his canvass, publicly and in writing, pledged 
himself to support the popular view by every legal means 
within his power. A somewhat similar case occurred some 
years ago in Massachusetts. The Ursuline Convent at Charles- 
town near Boston was attacked by the mob, without any pro- 
vocation from the harmless nuns, pillaged, and destroyed by 
fire. Vigorous efforts were made to bring the offenders to jus- 
tice, but in vain. In spite of the clearest evidence, jury after 
jury acquitted them, for no reason except that the Catholics, 
and especially the Irish Catholics, were unpopular in Boston.* 
Several Numbers since, in this Review, we cited the case of the 
Erie Railway outrages described by Mr. Chambers, wherein 
the mayor and his officers were the rioters, and wantonly tore 
up the rails of an unpopular company, whose only offence was 
that they proposed to pass through the town without making 
it a stopping-station. The spectators quietly sympathised with 
the lawless destroyers, and no justice could be obtained, the 
violators of the law being themselves the elected of the people. 
A more recent specimen of the same temper occurred, as we all 
remember, at Staten Island, New York, two years ago, when 
the Quarantine Hospital was destroyed with perfect impunity, 
the patients having been forcibly removed and lazd down out- 
side, by a mob composed of the principal inhabitants, who 
chose to regard it as a nuisance, and, being unable to remove it 
by process of law, chose this summary and scandalous method 
of enforcing their arbitrary will. 

It is curious to observe how this lawlessness is sometimes 
exercised in the interests of law, or at least of order and good 
government. Indeed the one encouraging feature of society in 
the United States is the latent power of rectification, the ten- 
dency of an evil, when it becomes flagrant and intolerable, to 
work its own cure. For a long time, as is well known, there 
has been a growing disposition to allow all administrative 
affairs, small as well as great, to fall into the worst hands,— 
into the hands, that is, of men who make politics not a profes- 
sion but a trade, a handicraft, a money-making and lucrative 
occupation,—the idle, the violent, the irregular, and the da- 


* Grattan’s Civilised America, i, 141. 
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maged. The cause of this is twofold: first, the more respect- 
able and industrious men are busy in their own callings, and 
are too engrossed in the fierce race and struggle of competi- 
tion to think much about public matters except when com- 
pelled to do so by the endangering of their private concerns; 
and, secondly, the best men are too proud, too honest, and too 
firm to be popular with a wilful and tyrannous majority, and 
therefore seldom offer themselves for election, and are still 
more seldom chosen. But when, in consequence of these ope- 
rating influences, the administration has fallen into the hands 
of men too rowdyish, too infamous, or too incapable to be en- 
dured for very shame; or when these officials push their atro- 
cities or their corruptions beyond the very liberal line which 
even American tolerance has. drawn,—then the respectability 
of the community arouses itself like a giant for temporary 
action, convulsive but irresistible, and the abusers of power 
are kicked out with ignominy. Such is the explanation of 
those “ Vigilance Committees” of which we heard so much a 
few years ago. One instance of their operation in California 
will be sufficient to characterise the class. That province, as 
was natural after the gold discoveries, speedily attracted both 
all the adventurous energy and all the adventurous rascality of 
the states: the former went to the diggings; the latter took 
possession of the administration. But after a while the con- 
duct of the official rowdies became so scandalous, crime grew 
so rife and so daring, and so certain of impunity from the con 
nivance or participation of those whom packed ballot-boxes 
had placed in power, that a “ Vigilance Committee” was formed 
as a measure of self-defence by a democratic community against 
a democratic government. A public man of the name of Casey 
had made himself conspicuous by some official misdeeds ; and 
the respectable editor of a respectable newspaper, Mr. King, in 
denouncing these transactions, reminded the public that Casey 
was a “convict,” and had served his time in Pennsylvania Peni- 
tentiary. Casey went to King and shot him dead on his own 
door-step. He was arrested and sent to gaol; but as Mr. King 
was very much respected, and as it was notorious that any 
malefactor left in the hands of the authorities would be either 
acquitted or allowed to escape, the Vigilance Committee col- 
lected their adherents, planted a cannon against the prison- 
door, and demanded the surrender of Casey and another mur- 
derer. The gaoler was obliged to give them up: they were 
forthwith tried by a sort of drum-head court-martial, and as 
their guilt was notorious, they were hanged without delay. A 
number of other well-known scoundrels were then ordered to 
quit the place within twenty-four hours on pain of death; a 
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few vigorous examples were made; order, if not law, again pre- 
vailed ; and the community slept in security once more. The 
truth is, that every where in America, the populace is above 
the law: when the law acts too slowly or in an unpopular di- 
rection, it is superseded in the most cavalier fashion, sometimes 
for good and sometimes for ill; but in any case, the adminis- 
tration is autocratic, not legal—actually, often—potentially, at 
any moment. These exertions of arbitrary force, though often 
outrageously iniquitous, may sometimes be necessary, and are 
sometimes unquestionably righteous; but, just or unjust, they 
are undeniably features of barbarism, not of civilisation ; and 
as such, must be included among the evidences of relapse and 
retrogression since the days of Washington. 


We have already adverted to the mode in which the elec- 
tion of the President is now conducted, and the deviation in 
practice from the original plan marked out by the constitution. 
But the subject is curious, and calls for one remark farther. 
With a view, no doubt, to secure as far as might be, that the 
individual who is to wield for four years the very enormous 
power vested in the chief magistrate of the United States should 
be truly the choice of the great body of the people, and not 
merely of a considerable portion of them, which might still be 
only a minority of the whole, the framers of the constitution 
enacted that the successful candidate must have not merely 
more votes than any competitor, but an absolute majority 
of the entire number of suffrages; and that if no candidate 
secured this absolute majority, the choice should devolve upon 
the House of Representatives. This provision has produced 
exactly the opposite effect from that designed. It has almost 
secured that the President chosen shall never be the one de- 
sired or designed by the popular voice. The modus operandi 
is well worth notice, and will explain—far better than the sup- 
posed ostracism of superiority to which it is usually attributed— 
the reason why the eminent politicians of the United States so 
rarely reach the presidential chair. It is obvious that if several 
candidates were allowed to appear in the field, the chances of 
any one of them obtaining an absolute majority would be small 
indeed, and that in consequence the choice would, as a rule, be 
taken from the people, and handed over to the Congress. In 
order to provide against this unwelcome result, each of the two 
(or three) parties holds a convention, at which it is decided by 
repeated ballots which of the many aspirants shall be put for- 
ward as the candidate of the party, the ballots being continued 
till some one name receives an absolute majority of suffrages. 
Of course it usually happens that the two most eminent men, 
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the two favourites, have each of them so many votes, that 
neither has the required number ; and when it is made obvious 
by repeated trials that this negative result will continue, one 
of the favourites is withdrawn by his friends; but as it would 
not be in human nature that they should vote for his antagon- 
ist, they usually give their suffrages to some comparatively ob- 
scure candidate, who thus finds himself unexpectedly possessed 
of the necessary number of votes. Even in the most recent case, 
Mr. Lincoln, at the first two ballots, had fewer votes than Mr. Se- 
ward. But the most remarkable and instructive illustration of 
the actual working of the provision we are considering occurred 
in 1852. The name of the candidate who was ultimately suc- 
cessful (Mr. Pierce) did not even appear on the list till the 
thirty-fifth ballot. Sometimes Mr. Cass had had the greatest 
number of votes, sometimes Mr. Douglas, sometimes Mr. Bu- 
chanan; but Mr. Pierce was an unknown man, of whom no 
one had ever dreamed. At the forty-eighth ballot he had only 
55 votes out of 288; when, it appearing that the convention 
would never agree to the selection of any one of the favourite 
competitors, they tacitly agreed to meet as it were on neutral 
ground, and on the forty-ninth and last ballot Mr. Pierce was 
nominated by 283 suffrages, —that is, almost unanimously. 
Nearly the same thing took place some years before, when Mr. 
Polk, of whom no one had ever heard, was chosen in preference 
to the celebrated and really able Mr. Clay, simply because he 
was an unknown man, who had no enemies and no rivals. 


But perhaps the most remarkable change between the days 
of Andrew Jackson and those of Buchanan is the prominence 
assumed by the Slavery question, not so much in itself as in 
its indirect issues. For many years it has directed the whole 
policy of the Union and coloured the whole character of the 
people ; and it has done this much more from the political and 
economic, than from the moral, considerations immediately in- 
volved. It is very important that we should understand and 
bear in mind this distinction, if we would rightly comprehend 
the present strange crisis of American affairs. When we think 
and speak of the Frez Srarrs and the Stave StTarTEs we are apt 
to fancy that the southerners are all slaveholders and the north- 
erners are all abolitionists. This is as far from being the case 
as possible. Slavery is not looked upon there, as a rule, at all 
in the same light as with us. The citizens of New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, do not, as we do, regard the 
institution of slavery as an abomination and a sin, from which 
the nation should purge itself at any cost; nor do they view 
the African race with that gushing and abounding pity which 
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melts the heart of every Englishman. There is among them, 
no doubt, a considerable and perhaps an increasing body of 
“ abolitionists,” in our sense of the word, full of martyr courage, 
of martyr zeal, and often of martyr recklessness too, who will 
hold no parley with the unclean thing. But these men are 
comparatively few ; they are not popular even at the North ;— 
as a rule, the free communities abhor the Negro, and sympa- 
thise little with his sufferings. But they see and have long felt 
that between communities worked by free labour and commu- 
nities worked by slave labour there is, and must be, an innate 
and extending diversity of interest: the two systems beget dif- 
ferent characters and stimulate different desires. What can 
there be permanently in common between republican societies 
in which labour is held in honour, and republican societies in 
which it is held in disgrace—between those in which it is a 
passport to consideration and to power, and those in which it is 
a badge of servitude and degradation? The South feels this just 
as keenly as the North; and the people there, believing them- 
selves to be really superior to their northern brethren, have 
long watched with bitterness and envy—which has now grown 
into dismay and fury—the more rapid progress of the latter in 
wealth, in numbers, and in political preponderance. We need 
not go into the often-repeated comparison. In the days of Wash- 
ington the free and the slave states were as nearly equal as 
possible in every assignable element of prosperity, except in 
climate, in which the South had a marked advantage. Now, 
after the lapse of seventy years, the slave states are only fif- 
teen to eighteen ;—their white population is less than half, or 
8,500,000 against 19,000,000 ;—the number of representatives 
they send to Congress is scarcely more than half, being 84 
against 150;—the agricultural produce of the free states is 
out of all proportion greater than that of the slave states ; 
their commerce is at least fourfold; they contribute more than 
five-sixths to the federal revenue derived from customs duties ; 
nearly all the trade and industry of the South is carried on by 
northern capital; the postal administration leaves a large sur- 
plus in the North and a large deficit in the South ; the railroads 
in the two sections admit of no comparison whatever; and to 
complete the picture, the comparative education in the free 
states is at least as preponderant as their enterprise and their 
wealth. 

This vast preponderance on the part of the free or northern 
states, besides being, in itself, in a high degree mortifying and 
irritating to the fiery spirits of the South, obviously menaced 
their political equality—much more that supremacy which they 
had hitherto enjoyed, and had exercised with such peremptory 
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insolence. It was obvious that whenever the free states should 
think fit to act in conjunction and with any near approach to 
unanimity, they would be able to command the whole federal 
policy, and to appoint to all places of trust, authority, or lucre, 
throughout the entire Union. This was naturally a most un- 
welcome future ; and it was the more annoying and infuriating 
from two additional circumstances. In the first place, the south- 
erners, as a rule, dislike the northerners, despise them, feel, in 
fact, antipathy towards them, to a degree till now little under- 
stood. They consider them snobbish, pedantic, pushing, and 
vulgar—not gentlemen, in short; and though this sentiment 
seems absurd enough when we look at their own proceedings, 
and the degraded condition both as to comfort and education 
of four-fifths of their own white population, yet it exists in 
great strength, and is traceable in part to the fact that they 
sprung from Cavalier, and their rivals from Puritan, colonisa- 
tion ; in part to the change wrought in the northerners by the 
large infusion of Irish and German immigration, and in part to 
the irritating relation of debtor and creditor which prevails so 
largely. In fact, the southern planters feel towards the north- 
ern merchants and settlers somewhat as spendthrift nobles feel 
towards the thriving tradesman who lends them money ; or as 
landed gentry, out at elbows and fond of hunting and hospita- 
lity, feel towards the mushroom manufacturer who first becomes 
the mortgagee and afterwards the purchaser of their patrimo- 
nial estates. 

But there was more than this. The South had a double 
interest in the acquisition of fresh territory in a tropical direc- 
tion, and, for this purpose, in retaining the command of the 
federal government; the North had no such interest—rather 
the contrary. It is the peculiarity of slave cultivation that it 
can only be profitably applied to virgin soils, which yield their 
produce abundantly even to the roughest tillage; for the more 
careful and elaborate contrivances of husbandry neither the 
slave nor his master is sufficiently intelligent and energetic. 
This is especially true of cotton-planting. Every five or six 
years the plantation is moved ; new land is taken into cultiva- 
tion ; and as soon as the available amount within the state has 
been overrun and exhausted, new territory must be acquired. 
Besides this motive there is another, which in practice has been 
nearly equally influential. It is only by the acquisition of new 
territory, out of which new States can be formed, that the slave- 
holding section of the community could hope to maintain that 
equality in the Senate of which the increase of the free popula- 
tion had long since deprived it in the House of Representatives. 
Hence, since slave products can only be cultivated in a hot cli- 
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mate, extension towards the South by means of conquest, an- 
nexation, filibustering, or purchase, became almost a law of 
existence to the slave states, and has now for nearly a genera- 
tion been the leading idea of their policy. Thus the passion 
for conquest and territorial aggrandisement, which has prompted 
many of the most disreputable proceedings of the United States, 
is less attributable to the naturally aggressive and domineering 
tendency of democracy than to the political and economical 
exigencies of slavery. To this domestic institution we must 
trace: the insidious settlement, then the treacherous rebellion, 
then the unprincipled annexation of Texas, out of which three 
slave states are ultimately to be formed. To this, also, was 
owing the Mexican war, which ended in the acquisition from 
that weak government of the district now called “ New Mexico,” 
—to which we are assured that Sonora and Coahuila are soon 
to be added. The infraction of the “ Missouri Compromise,” in 
defiance of the most solemn engagement, and all the astound- 
ing atrocities of the border ruffians in Kansas; the “ Ostend 
Manifesto,” with the unparalleled audacity of its claim on Cuba, 
and its denunciation of any European intervention on the 
American continents; the piratical attempts of Lopez upon 
Cuba and of Walker upon Nicaragua; the “Central American” 
dispute with this country; the indecent application of the Pre- 
sident to Congress for funds to purchase the coveted island 
which Spain had refused to sell; the insolent and wngentle- 
manly appointment as ambassador to Madrid of that very M. 
Soulé who had made himself so conspicuous in applauding the 
filibustering expedition of Lopez, and probably in aiding it; 
to say nothing of several minor acts of greed and outrecuidance ; 
—all had their origin in the slave-holding necessity for fresh 
territory, to uphold the endangered “ institution,’ and the 
supremacy that was fast slipping away. 

Slavery, too, must bear the largest share of blame for the 
more frequent brutalities and the increasing barbarism of 
American society, of which we saw some dawning specimens 
under the presidency of General Jackson. The extent to 
which these have now reached, the frequency of their occur- 
rence, the rank of life of the perpetrators, and above all the 
trivial attention they excite, and the faint reprobation (if any) 
which they call down, constitute in our judgment the most re- 
volting and ominous features in the social condition of the great 
Republic. Much allowance, no doubt, must be made for the na- 
tural roughness of men whe have made themselves the pioneers 
of civilisation, who have lived much alone, or in the woods with 
natures as uncultivated as their own, and whose whole life has 
been a ceaseless, hand-to-hand, mortal conflict with the forest 
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and the jungle, with wild Indians and wild beasts. Fierce enmi- 
ties, untamed passions, and savage outbreaks may often be ex- 
pected from such men, even when called to govern or to legis- 
late for hastily formed communities. But the atrocities of 
which we speak are by no means exclusively or principally 
perpetrated among the settlers in the new states that have 
been conquered by hard labour from the forest and the prairie. 
They are seen even in the streets of New York and Washing- 
ton, and are far more common in the South than in the West, 
in Texas than in Illinois; and they are not met with, or very 
rarely, even in the remotest provinces of Canada. 

No doubt, too, much must be attributed to that intolerance 
of opposition and impatience of control which absolute demo- 
cracy usually engenders, to those habits of insolent oppression 
which always spring up where “the tyranny of the majority” 
is without a check, and to that coarseness of manners which 
cannot fail to spread where the lower, and not the upper classes 
set the fashion and rule the state. But democracy is enthroned 
in as absolute power in the New England states as in the 
South, and yet the exhibitions of savagery which have so dis- 
honoured America are of the rarest possible occurrence there. 
We find them almost exclusively either among slave-holders or 
in the slave states ; and can trace them directly to the essential 
adjuncts of slavery, viz. the possession of absolute power, the 
fury generated by a haunting though unacknowledged fear, 
and the habitual association from childhood with a race system- 
atically kept at the lowest ebb of intellect and morals. The 
children of the planters and southern gentlemen are brought 
among slaves, themselves brutal and degraded, and on whom 
they are able and are permitted to exercise, without remon- 
strance or fear of resistance, their capricious passions, whether 
those passions prompt to cruelty or lust. We need say no more, 
after these few words, than quote one sentence from Mr. Olm- 
sted’s last work. “How,” he asks, “can men retain the most 
essential quality of true manhood who daily, without remon- 
strance or interference, see men beaten whose position renders 
effective resistance totally impracticable—and not only men, 
but women too? Is it not partially the result of this that self- 
respect seldom seems to suggest to an angry man at the South 
that he should use any thing like magnanimity or fair play in 
a quarrel?” In fact, the entire natural education of the south- 
ern slave-holders seems directed to teach their hot blood to give 
way to the first impulse of passion; and how can we expect 
those who have learned this lesson upon coloured men to ab- 
stain from practising it upon white men when aroused ? 

Now, with the inevitable tendency of these causes in our 
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minds, let us turn to their practical operation, and see how 
they have undermined the natural feelings of freedom, hu- 
manity, and justice. We wish to avoid all highly coloured pic- 
tures, and to say no more than is required to exemplify our 
position. Details may be found in Olmsted’s works, and in the 
columns of Southern newspapers. We will merely allude to the 
habitual violation of postage secrecy, under cover of both law 
and practice, for the detection of any documents conveying 
anti-slavery opinions; to the entire suppression, by the prompt- 
est measures of Lynch law, of the faintest approach to discussion 
or to the expression, of opinion, even in private society, on the 
forbidden topic; to the tarring and feathering, the forcible 
banishment, the cruel scourging of peaceable citizens, and even 
of venerable clergymen, who were suspected merely (and often 
wrongfully) of spreading abolition doctrines or of only coun- 
selling humanity and moderation—for, alas, all these things 
are of daily occurrence and of unquestioned notoriety ; so that 
not even in Rome, in Russia, or in Austria, is personal freedom 
and security such a hideous mockery as in the southern states 
of the North American Republic. We hear of the burning 
alive of an itinerant hawker in Texas not two years ago, for 
the supposed crime of encouraging a fugitive ; but as the story, 
though not doubted, has not been actually proved or avowed, 
we will not endorse it. But the progress from ordinary fair 
and decent duels with pistols—first, to savage encounters with 
rifles, revolvers, and bowie-knives, when the disabled com- 
batant is butchered in cold blood on the ground, and no spec- 
tator cries shame upon the murderer,—and then to stabbing or 
shooting an antagonist in the street by surprise and from be- 
hind, with not even a pretence of combat or fair play,—this 
progress is as notorious as it is significant, and no man seems 
shocked or astonished at the point which has been reached. 
We need only remind our readers of the Sicktes tragedy two 
years ago, and of the sympathy and prompt acquittal accorded 
to the murderer, who, though applauded for butchering the 
paramour, lost all his popularity by forgiving the wife. In 
many parts of the Union, assassination, with or without notice, 
has become nearly as common as in Italy in former days. 
Burning alive is now the recognised punishment for slaves 
who assault or slay their masters, if indeed they are not shot 
in the act. Not many months since, Mr. Olmsted tells us,* a 
Negro who had attacked his master, just as Mr. Brooks attacked 
Mr. Sumner, from behind and killed him on the spot, was 
roasted by a slow fire, in the presence of several thousand 
slaves, and many magistrates, clergymen, and other chief inha- 
* Vol. iii, p. 442. 
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bitants. The most moderate newspapers of the district justi- 
fied the deed; others applauded it, partly on the ground that 
it “was no act of an excited multitude, but the cool, calm, 
deliberate proceeding of one thousand citizens ;” and the editor 
of one of these journals—a Methodist preacher—declared that 
“the punishment was unequal to the crime} and that he should 
have suggested tearing the criminal to pieces with red-hot 
pincers, or cutting off a limb at a time, and burning them all 
in a heap.” It is not by ferocious actions like this, but by the 
way in which they are received and spoken of by the community 
at large, that we can judge of the awful state of feeling pro- 
duced by the mingled lawlessness and terror which prevails in 
the slave-holding districts of the Union. This remark applies 
with especial force to the last indication of the brutal temper 
cultivated by slavery, to which we shall need to refer in illus- 
tration of ourargument. The barbarous and cowardly outrage 
committed by Mr. Brooks on Mr. Sumner in the Senate-house 
at Washington is in every body’s recollection ;—how, in re- 
taliation for a speech made in the Senate a senator was as- 
saulted by an intruding member of the House of Representa- 
tives, taken from behind and unawares while seated at his 
desk, and incapable of self-defence, caned on the head till he 
was insensible and nearly dead—the assailant being accom- 
panied by a friend, and the rest of the senators (with one single 
exception) watehing the completion of the outrage without 
interference. This scene, occurring in the Parliament of a 
great nation, was sufficiently characteristic and disgusting ; but 
the scene itself was nothing to what followed. Mr. Brooks was 
called upon to pay—300 dollars; he was obliged to resign his 
seat in Congress, but was immediately reélected by a vast ma- 
jority ; all the southern newspapers applauded his act as 
“chivalrous, noble, gallant, and courageous;” public meetings 
were every where held to present fulsome addresses of admira- 
tion to him; and lastly, the ladies of South Carolina (the 
state he represented) presented him with a splendid gold- 
headed cane, in lieu of the one he had broken over his victim's 
head, inscribed with the words, “Hit him again”! Mr. Olm- 
sted’s remarks on this matter are too pertinent to be omitted. 
“The late Mr. Brooks’s character should be honestly consi- 
dered, now that personal enmity towards him is impossible. 
That he was courteous, accomplished, warm-hearted, and _hot- 
blooded, dear as a friend, and fearful as an enemy, may be be- 
lieved by all; but in the South his name is never mentioned 
without the term gallant or courageous, spirited or noble, being 
also applied to it. Why is this? The truth is, we include in 
these terms a habit of mind which slavery has rendered, in a 
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great degree, obsolete in the South. The man who has been ac- 
customed from childhood to see men beaten when they have 
no chance to defend themselves; to hear men accused, vitu- 
perated, and reproved, who dare not open their lips in self- 
defence or reply ; who is accustomed to see other men whip 
women without interference, remonstrance, or any expression 
of indignation,—must have a certain quality, which is an essen- 
tial point of personal honour with us, greatly blunted, if not 
entirely destroyed The same quality which we detest in the 
assassination of an enemy is essentially constant in all slavery. 
It is found in effecting one’s will with another, when he cannot, 
if he would, defend himself. Accustomed to this every hour 
of their lives, southerners do not feel magnanimity and the 
‘fair-play’ impulse to be a necessary part of the quality of 
‘spirit,’ courage, or nobleness. By ‘spirit’? they apparently 
mean only passionate vindictiveness of character, and by ‘ gal- 
lantry,’ mere intrepidity.” Generosity to the weak, which lies 
at the root of chivalry and true manliness, must become extinct 
in them. 

Slavery is responsible in yet another way for the deteriora- 
tion and repellent coarseness of American manners, especially 
in the South, in yet another mode, and one that deserves far 
more study than it has yet received. The entire white popu- 
lation of the Slave States now exceeds eight millions. Of 
these the actual slave-holders (who are under 350,000 in num- 
ber) with their families do not amount to two millions—pro- 
bably not to much more than 1,500,000. What is the character 
and condition of the remaining six millions and a half? They 
have no slaves, and are too poor to buy any; they live in a land 
where the existence of slaves renders all agricultural labour a 
dishonour, and therefore nearly an impossibility to the white 
man, however destitute, or however industriously inclined ;— 
how, then, do they subsist, and what is their social status as 
to comfort and reputation? Mr. Olmsted’s last volume answers 
this question very fully. A certain number are respectable 
mechanics, shopkeepers, and small tradesmen in the towns; 
many keep liquor-shops and taverns ; others follow any occu- 
pations that are not menial; some are sportsmen, or keep blood- 
hounds for the purpose of hunting runaway Negroes ; but the 
great majority are squatters on such soil as they find unoccu- 
pied or can purchase. But as these are nearly always in the 
lowest state of social and moral degradation,—ignorant, de- 
bauched, and idle, and very mischievous to the Negroes, whom 
they demoralise and supply with drink,—the planters are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to remove them from their estates. They 
buy up their small plots of land, or bribe them to disappear ; 
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and the poor wretches are thus driven yearly farther and far- 
ther from civilisation, and live in log-huts on the produce of 
such grain as they can raise from their clearings and patches 
of soil, and such game as they can kill and exchange for rum 
or whisky ; and sink into a depth of squalor, wretchedness, and 
barbarism which teaches the very slaves to despise them, and 
which would appear to be almost without a parallel, except 
perhaps in Ireland, in her worst districts and her worst times. 
These men often emigrate to newstates: they become the “Border 
Ruffians” of Missouri ; they swarm in the lowest haunts of New 
Orleans and other cities; they help to constitute the rowdies, 
bullies, gamblers, and murderers of most portions of the Union; 
but wherever they go, they are voters, and wherever they go, they 
lower the tone of manners, morals, decency, and comfort. Too 
poor to be proprietors, too proud to be domestics, too white to 
be industrious labourers for hire in a slave-land, too ignorant 
and too wretched to aspire to a better position, they form the 
growing gangrene of that great nation. They are the very spon- 
taneous seed-beds and disseminators of brutality and filth ; yet 
they are the natural product of a system under which industry 
is discredited by its association with “niggerdom” and servitude. 


Such having become the condition of the country to be 
ruled, it remains to be seen what manner of men are now its 
rulers. George Washington was a great and good man, firm 
in his purposes, righteous in his means; and his fellow-states- 
men were worthy to be his colleagues. Andrew Jackson was 
neither good nor great, hut he was strong; he was consistent 
and clear in his designs, and unflinching in the promptitude 
and vigour with which he carried them out. He was narrow, 
but not bad: he was virulent, but not mean. James Buchanan 
is corrupt, unscrupulous, and feeble; from the day of his in- 
auguration, he has shown neither capacity, principle, nor 
dignity; he has been altogether an evil and unworthy man; 
nothing so poor has yet sat in the presidential chair. He was 
elected mainly on the ground of the “ Ostend Manifesto,” and 
his understood subserviency to the cause of “slavery exten- 
sion,” and consequent annexation at the South. He did all he 
could to redeem his pledge. He connived at the filibustering 
expeditions of Walker to Nicaragua in the most transparent 
manner; he liberated that pirate, when arrested and brought 
back ; he was silent and inactive when the same man was 
received with public ovations in the chief cities of the Union. 
He endeavoured to persuade Congress to intrust him with 
thirty millions of dollars wherewith to purchase Cuba from 
Spain (Spain having’ already resented the proposal as a flagrant 
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insult), and intimated in his Message that if not sold, it might 
perhaps be taken. He got up the Central American Dispute 
with Great Britain with the view of obtaining sole command 
over the Isthmus and the adjoining territory. He not only 
encouraged and assisted the border ruffians of Missouri in the 
most open manner in their lawless violences against Kansas ;— 
he actually employed the United-States troops in putting down 
the legitimate self-defence of their outraged victims; and en- 
deavoured to force through Congress a bill to legalise and 
confirm the proceedings of the slave-holding rioters of Lecomp- 
ton,—acting throughout the whole affair, not as the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic, but as the shameless nominee of 
the Slave-extensionists. Happily, throughthe firmness of the 
Free-soilers, he failed, and Kansas is now a free state within 
the Union. It is believed—indeed, scarcely denied, and almost 
proved—that he owed his election mainly to corruption exer- 
cised in an unusually reckless and extravagant fashion in his 
native state of Pennsylvania. It is notorious that bribery of all 
kinds, both of constituencies and of assemblies, has become 
fearfully rife during his administration.* It is on record that 
a committee (the ‘ Covode’ Committee, as it was called) was ap- 
pointed in 1859, by the House of Representatives, to inquire into 
alleged malversation of funds voted for the navy, some of which 
were believed to have been employed in passing through the 
House a bill in which the President was interested ; and more 
to have been abused by unfair contracts to favoured election- 
eerers ; and though much was not proved, and though Mr. 
Buchanan vehemently protested against the investigation into 
such charges, yet enough came out before that committee, and 
was embodied in their report, to connect him most discredit- 
ably with some very ill-favoured transactions. Among other 
documents was a private letter from a friendly politician to 


* From an official report by a committee of the Legislative Assembly of the 
State of Wisconsin, it appears that a certain railway company obtained their 
charter and donation of public lands by bribing the entire Government. Thirteen 
members of the Senate received 35,0007. among them in railway bonds. Sizrty 
members of the Lower House received from 1000/. to 2000/. each. The Governor 
of the State received 10,000/.; his Private Secretary, 10001; the Lieutenant- 
Governor, 2000/.; the Bank Controller, 2000/.; the clerks of the House, 1000/. to 
2000/. each. Besides this, 50,000/. was distributed among “outsiders,” lobby- 
agents, &c, The passing of the requisite bills for many railway grants through 

‘ongress itself, too, is openly asserted to have been managed by wholesale bribery. 

Among other painful proofs of the general lowering of the standard of national 
integrity must not be forgotten “ Repudiation,’’ which came into vogue between 
the eras of Jackson and Buchanan. The defaulting states were ten in number: 
of these Pennsylvania, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, and Alabama resumed their 
payments to the public creditor after a time; but Indiana compromised for about 
half the amount of her debt; and Michigan, Arkansas, Florida, and Mississippi 
repudiated their obligations altogether, and are still fraudulent debtors, though 
now very wealthy. 
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the President, advising that a certain contract should be given 
to a certain firm in Philadelphia, as it would be worth 450 
votes to the administration in the coming election. This letter 
was endorsed by the President, and forwarded by him to the 
Secretary of the Navy. We cannot go into details; but the 
revelation of systematic jobbing at the dockyards, with the 
full knowledge of the chiefs, was something startling. And, 
as if to place the general conclusions beyond doubt, Mr. Bu- 
chanan wrote his curious ‘ Pittsburg’ letter, deploring in the 
strongest language the spread of corruption and the general 
decline of integrity among public men. Finally, the recent 
deliberate treason of three members of the cabinet, and the 
proved frauds of one of them, need only to be recalled to mind 
to give us a conception how deeply immorality of every sort 
must have eaten into the heart of political circles in America. 

Of the mingled dishonesty and weakness displayed by the 
retiring President in all matters relating to the Secession 
Movement there is no need that we should speak. Probably a 
great crisis was never met in so contemptible and undignified 
a manner. But the time has not arrived for commenting on 
the history of that strange conjuncture. Nor, in conclu- 
sion, have we left ourselves space for pointing the moral of 
the sketch we have endeavoured faintly to portray. Both 
America and England will be strangely blind and supine if 
they do not—each according to its need—profit by the lessons 
of the Past at this grave but golden opportunity ;—America, to 
rectify her errors; England, to take warning against the imi- 
tation of them ;—America to re-curb the democratic taste for 
encroachment and absolutism; England, to avoid unchain- 
ing it. 
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BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING- 
SOCIETIES. 


The History of England from the Accession of James II. By Lord 
Macaulay. Vol. V. Edited by his Sister, Lady Trevelyan. _om 
mans. ‘ 

[Not inferior to the earlier portion of this great work.] 


Ancient Law; its Connection with the Early History of Society and 
its Relation to Modern Ideas. By Henry Sumner ine. Maven. 
[Reviewed in Article V.] : 
The Diary and Correspondence of Charles Abbot, Lord Colchester, 
Speaker of the House of Commons from 1802 to 1817. Edited 
by his Son. With Portrait. 3 vols. Murray. 


Memoirs of the Courts and Cabinets of William IV. and Victoria. 
From original Family Documents. By the Duke of Buckingham 
K.G. 2vols. With Portraits. Hurst and Blackett. pace 


The Private Diary of Travels, Personal Services, and Public Events, 
during Missions and Employments with the European Armies in 
1812-14, from the Invasion of Russia to the Capture of Paris. 
By the late General Sir Robert Wilson, C.M.T. Edited by his 
Nephew and Son-in-law the Rev. Herbert Randolph, M.A. 2 vols. 
With Map. Murray. 


The Spanish Conquest in America; and its Relation to the History of 
Slavery and to the Government of Colonies. By Arthur Helps. 
Vol. IiI. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 


The Constitutional History of England, from the Accession of George 
III. 1760-1860. By Thomas Erskine May. Vol. 1. Longmans. 
[An interesting record of the constitutional history of George the Third’s 

reign. | 

Lectures on the Apocalypse. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Mac- 
millan. 

[Noticed in Article IX.] 

The Dangers and Safeguards of Modern Theology, containing Sug- 
gestions offered to the Theological Student, under present Dith- 
culties. By Archibald Campbell, Lord Bishop of London. 
Murray. 

[A book partly written for 1846, and partly for 1861. It shows a devout, 
tolerant, and liberal spirit; but will scarcely do much to aid the stu- 
dent in liberating himself from intellectual difficulties. ] 


The English Cathedrals of the Nineteenth Century. By A. J. Beres- 
ford Hope, Esq. Murray. 

Half-hour Lectures on the History and Practice of the Fine and Orna 
mental Arts. By W. B. Scott. With Woodcuts. Longmans. 





















580 Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading-Societies. 


English Puritanism and its Leaders. By Principal Tulloch. Black- 
wood. 


Revolutions in Religion, forming the Second Volume of “ Revolutions 
in English History.” By the Rev. Robert Vaughan, D.D. Parker, 
Son, and Bourn. 


Port Royal: a Contribution to the History of Religion and Literature 
in France. By Charles Beard, B.A. 2 vols. Longmans. 
[Reviewed in Article VIII.] 


On Translating Homer. Three Lectures given at Oxford. By 
Matthew Arnold. Longmans. 

[One of the most perfect specimens of true critical genius that we have 
ever met with; and yet failing, as we think, entirely to establish the 
superior claim of hexameter to blank verse as the true medium for a 
translation of Homer. Mr. Arnold’s clear and delicate criticism is 
perhaps slightly disfigured by the supercilious grandeur of the Oxford 
style.] 

Serbski Pesme; or National Songs of Servia. By Owen Meredith. 
Chapman and Hall. 

{However little accuracy as translations these English reproductions of 
Servian ballads may possess, they have beauty, spirit, and real fas- 
cination for a cultivated reader; that there may be schoolboy errors 
in the grammar even of the title itself, is a fault not likely to be offen- 
sively obvious to many English scholars. ] 

Education in Oxford; its Methods, its Aids, and its Rewards. By 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. Smith and Elder. 

[A useful book, written by a man with a thorough knowledge of Oxford, 
and with a sound judgment to distinguish the erroneous principles 
which still unfortunately limit the usefulness of the University. ] 

Recreations of a Country Parson. Essays, consolatory, esthetical, 
moral, social and domestic. A Selection from the Contributions 
of A. K. H. B., to Frazer’s Magazine. Second Series, completing 
the work. Parker, Son, and Bourn. 

[Pleasant essays equal to the first series. ] 


Health, Husbandry, and Handicraft. By Harriet Martineau. Brad- 
bury and Evans. 


Lectures: chiefly on subjects relating to Literary and Scientific and 
Mechanics’ Institutes. By H. Whitehead, M.A., J.C. Whitehead, 
M.A., and W. Driver. Bosworth and Harrison. 

[A volume of sound and shrewd practical lectures, containing the solid 
experience, as well as the acute thought of educated and practical 
men, chiefly on the management of book-societies, literary institutions 
and associations with kindred objects.] 

Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Remains of Mrs. Piozzi. Edited 
with Notes, &., by A. Hayward, Esq. Q.C. 2 vols. With Por- 
trait and Plate. Longmans. 

[Reviewed in Article VI.] 

Autobiography and Correspondence of Mary Granville (Mrs. Delany), 
including Letters from some of the most distinguished Persons of 
the time. Edited by the Right. Hon, Lady Llanover. 8 vols. 
With Engravings. ,Bentley, : 
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The Campaign of Garibaldi in the Two Sicilies ; a Personal Narrative. 
By Commander C. 8. Forbes. With Plans and Portraits of Gari- 
baldi and the King of Naples. Blackwood. 

[A clear and interesting narrative, illustrated by good maps and plans.] 

The Medical Missionary in China; a Narrative of twenty years Ex- 
perience. By William Lockhart. Hurst and Blackett. 


A Residence in Jutland, the Danish Isles, and Copenhagen. By 

Horace Marryatt, With Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. Murray. 
[ Entertaining. ] 

The Russians at Home. Unpolitical Sketches, showing what News- 
papers they read, what Theatres they frequent, and how they eat, 
drink, and enjoy themselves; with other matters relating chiefly 
to Literature and Music, and to Places of historical and re- 
ligious interest in and about Moscow. By Sutherland Edwards. 
Allen and Co. 


[A very amusing book, with much really useful information, though a 
little too much made up. ] 


The Great Sahara. Wanderings South of the Atlas Mountains. By 
the Rev. H. B. Tristram, M. A. Murray. 

Seasons with the Sea-horses ; or, Sporting Adventures in the Northern 
Seas. By James Lamont, Esq. With Illustrations. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

The English Sportsman in the Western Prairies. By the Hon. Grant- 
ley Berkeley. With Illustrations. 1 vol. Hurst and Blackett. 

Anahuac; or, Mexico and the Mexicans, ancient and modern. By 
Edmund B. Tylor. With Illustrations and Map. Longmans. 

Vacation Tourists, and Notes of Travel in 1860. Edited by Francis 
Galton. With Map and IIlustrations. Macmillan. 


Gryll Grange. By Thomas Love Peacock. Parker and Bourn. 


[Quite as witty and amusing as “ Headlong Hall,” “ Nightmare Abbey,’ 
and the other tales which first gained Mr, Peacock the reputation of 
an intellectual satirist, in the days when Shelley was his correspon- 
dent and admirer. ] 


Elsie Venner. A Romance of Destiny. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Macmillan and Co. 
Agnes Tremorne. By T. Blagden. 2 vols. Smith and Elder. 


[A romantic tale containing a fine appreciation of Italian art.] 

Market Harborough; or how Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires. Chap- 
man and Hall. 

The Moor Cottage. A Tale of Home Life. Macmillan. 

My Share of the World. By Francis Browne. 38 vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 

One of Them. By Charles Lever. Chapman and Hall. 

The Wild Huntress. By Captain Mayne Reid. Bentley. 


Minnie’s Love. By Miss Planché. Lockwood and Co. 
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